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WITCHCRAFT AND MAGIC IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA.! 
BY H. W. HERRINGTON. 


THE most interesting period of English witchcraft falls in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These are pre-eminently the 
centuries of the great documentary war over the dogma; of eager dis- 
cussion in pulpit, in council, and on the street; of fevered outbreaks of 
prosecution; of the great trials. Naturally a subject of such uni- 
versal interest is abundantly represented in literature, and nowhere is 
it revealed more fully than in that most typical of the literary forms in 
this period, the Elizabethan drama. The outstanding witchcraft 
plays of the period are well known, and have attracted the most earnest 
attention from historians, literary critics, and students of folk-lore. 
The most famous specimens are Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth;’’ Middle- 
ton’s ‘‘Witch;”’ Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque of Queens” and ‘‘Sad Shepherd;”’ 
Dekker, Ford, and Rowley’s ‘‘Witch of Edmonton;’’ Heywood and 
Brome’s ‘‘Late Lancashire Witches;’’ and Shadwell’s ‘Lancashire 
Witches.”” In each of these, witchcraft enters as a leading motive. 
As a group, they fall relatively late in the Elizabethan period (Shad- 
well’s, indeed, belonging to the Restoration drama). The earliest 
of them, ‘‘Macbeth,” is usually dated about 1605 or 1606. Yet 
no one will assert that the witchcraft creed was not vehemently, 
even passionately, believed in the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign; 
while, if epidemics of witch persecution be taken as evidence, it 
will be recalled that some of the most famous of all English witch 
trials took place before 1600.2, Why the late appearance of witchcraft 
as an important dramatic motive? Does this delay throw any light on 

1 The following material is re-arranged and condensed from a thesis presented in 1916 
to the Division of Modern Languages of Harvard University, in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The writer is profoundly indebted 
throughout to Professor George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard University. Professor 
Kittredge, at the outset of the investigation, generously placed at the writer’s disposal 
his own extensive notes on the same topics; and on these the writer has freely drawn. 
It is impossible adequately to acknowledge the aid thus extended, and even more 
so the sustained helpfulness of his suggestions, advice, and encouragement. 

? For a mention of some of the most famous, see below, pp. 469, 470. 
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448 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
the state of the public mind in regard to witchcraft? Or do the public 
attitude on these questions, the controversies concerning them, and the 
celebrated “‘epidemics,’”’ explain the appearance of the plays? Or is 
the solution of the problem to be found in causes purely literary; in, for 
instance, the history of the vogue of dramatic forms? These and 
similar questions the writer proposes to examine. 

Plays on related themes show a somewhat different chronology. 
Thus the most famous Elizabethan play of magic, Marlowe’s “‘ Doctor 
Faustus,” appeared perhaps as early as 1589; while plays with fairy 
elements were already well developed in the days of John Lyly, 
early in the 1580’s. Convincing conclusions on the problems above 
stated can hardly be reached without some survey of most of the 
important plays which employ either human beings who operate 
with spirits, or the spirits themselves. The rapid analysis to follow 
will accordingly cover the employment in the Elizabethan drama of 
fairies, magicians, devils, conjurers, wise women, witches, and similar 
figures. 


. 


The fairy plays may be first disposed of. For the extensive and 
continued use of fairy actors, reasons purely literary may readily be 
established. Fairy mythology in England is ancient, far antedating 
the accession of Elizabeth, and in its development no sudden or unusual 
incidents (so far as the lore of the folk is concerned) can be discovered. 
John Lyly, the first important English dramatist to employ the fairies, 
demonstrably uses them as a theatric device. In his “Gallathea”’ 
(1584 or earlier) ? one Raffe, a clown, rather out of sorts at his ill success 
in seeking his fortune, finds himself in the woods alone. As he solilo- 
quizes, he notices the appearance of some strange figures. Then 
the stage-direction reads, ‘‘Enter Fayries dauncing & playing, & so, 
Exeunt.’’* These fairies have no influence on Raffe or any one else; 
they serve to exhibit no mythology; they are not heard of in this play 
again. They are accordingly an admirable example of a totally 
inorganic fairy ballet, brought on solely as a lyric divertissement. 
The choir-boys who were Lyly’s performers * made admirable stage 
fairies, who might very prettily dance in a ring; and the Elizabethan 
playwright or producer, knowing the insatiable craving for the lyric 
on the part of his audiences, would have been dull of wit if he had failed 

1 Not including ghosts. The problems concerning them seem quite distinct from those 
of the groups here proposed for examination. 

2 R. W. Bond dates between 1582 and 1585, probably 1584 (The Complete Works of 
John Lyly, 2: 424-427). A. Feuillerat dates 1584 (John Lyly, 136, 139, 140, 575). 

3 11. iii. 1-8 (Bond's Lyly, vol. 2). 

4 The title-pages of all of Lyly’s plays except The Woman in the Moon state that they 
were acted by ‘‘Her Majesty's Children” or (more frequently) by ‘‘the Children of Paul’s”’ 
(see title-pages in Bond’s Lyly, vols. 2, 3). 
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to avail himself of fairy antics. Add but a song from the boys’ clear, 
well-trained throats, and the success of his scene was assured. In 
“Endimion”’ (1585?) ! they do sing a song, while their irruption upon 
the scene and subsequent dance is almost as pointless as in ‘‘Gal- 
lathea.”” In Robert Greene’s well-known romantic comedy, “ James 
IV” (entered 1594),? occur fairy ballets in great profusion, some 
seven or eight of them.’ In this drama, however, Oberon and his 
crew play a part of considerable importance, performing an elaborate 
chorus function throughout. Yet even here they stand apart in an 
enveloping action which is quite distinct from the plot of the play. 
The pseudo-fairy scene in the last act of ‘‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,”’ where the pretended fairies congregate at Herne’s oak, and dance 
in circle about Falstaff, is clearly introduced by Shakespeare to round 
off the play with a lyric scene. Its tone is quite different from the 
robust humor of the rest of the play, — from the boisterous practical 
jokes of the buck-basket and the fat woman of Brainford. 

A more curious use of the fairies for song and dance occurs in the 
turbulent and bloody play, “‘Lust’s Dominion” (c. 1590?).4 Enters 
Oberon, with ‘‘fairies dancing before him, and music with them,” in 
the midst of a scene of the heaviest emotion, — lust, revenge, and 
impending ruthless murder; Oberon *® delivers a warning, too late; 
off go the fairies ‘‘dancing and singing;’’ and immediately the bloody 
deed is done. The incongruity of this lyric interlude (as ‘‘relief”’ 
it is in questionable taste) demonstrates forcibly the subserviency of 
the playwright and stage-manager to the demand of the pit for spec- 
tacle, for music, and for the evolutions of the dance. 

Thus the fairy as a stage figure was well known by the beginning 
of that marvellous decade the 1590’s. Some of the fairy mythology 
had already been exploited, particularly that connected with the 
imported figure Oberon, doubtless a borrowing from the French 


1 iv. iii. 25 sqq. See Bond (3 :10-13) for the date of composition. Both Bond and 
Feuillerat (John Lyly, 576, 577) place Feb. 2, 1586, as the ‘‘Candlemas Day” on which, 
according to the title-page of the 1591 quarto, the play was performed at court. 

2 Ent. Sta. Reg. May 14, 1594; pub. 1598. 

3 In Plays and Poems of Robert Greene (ed. J. Churton Collins), vol. 2, stage dir. for 
Prol., Introd. to act. m1, after acts I, m1, and Iv, and at ll. 90, 674, 675, 1631. 

4 In Works of Christopher Marlowe (1826), vol. 3. Pub. in 1657 as Marlowe's, but 
certainly not his. The play belongs in the period with The Spanish Tragedy, Titus 
Andronicus, and other bloody plays; c. 1590 is a good guess. 

5 Oberon here appears in his familiar character as a friendly presiding genius. He 
exhibits this character in the romance Huon of Bordeaux, — an early French work trans- 
jated into English by 1534, and thus readily accessible to the Elizabethan dramatists 
(ed. Sir Sidney Lee, E. E. T. S., 1882-87). His function is similar in Greene’s James IV. 
In A Midsummer Night’s Dream he endeavors to straighten the tangled affairs of the 
Athenian lovers, blesses the bed and offspring of Theseus and the rest. 
® See act 111. sc. ii (pp. 251 ff.). 
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through the romance ‘Huon of Bordeaux,’’!—a literary, not a 
popular source. We need not search, therefore, for any special 
stimulus which urged Shakespeare more fully to display the fairy- 
lore in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He took up the estab- 
lished dramatic vogue of the fairy, and directed it into new channels, 
gathering in figures, traditions, beliefs, — new to the drama, but 
old in popular story, — which were doubtless familiar to him from 
infancy; refining, too, as he went along, transforming the “‘lubber 
fiend” of folk-legend * into a light and delicate Robin Goodfellow, 
ready to put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes. The lyric 
tradition which had come down through the earlier dramatists he 
likewise perfects, and at last makes thoroughly organic. ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”’ abounds in fairy rounds and fairy songs;? 
but they are of the very essence of the play, integral to construction 
and atmosphere. How deeply the fairy material had impressed the 
poet’s imagination is seen from his use of it in Mercutio’s famous 
speech in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” *— lines which were certainly com- 
posed prior to the full development of these themes in ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

By this time the fairies had entered upon an enduring vogue. A long 
line of plays that utilize them need little more than an enumeration. 
“The King of Fairies’’ as a stage character is mentioned by Greene in 
1592.5 “Huon of Bordeaux,”’ which must have made much use of our 
old friend Oberon, was performed by Henslowe’s company in 1593.° 
“The Wisdom of Doctor Dodypoll’’ (c. 1596?) 7 presents a group of 

1 See footnote 5, p. 440. 

2 As presented in the familiar lines of Milton’s L’Allegro, the ‘‘drudging goblin,” 
‘*The lubber fiend,’’ who, ‘“‘stretched out all the chimney’s length, Basks at the fire his 
hairy strength;”’ as seen also in the pamphlet Robin Goodfellow, his Mad Pranks and 
Merry Jests, printed in 1628, illustrated with a woodcut of Robin, in which he has a dwarf’s 
stature, a beard, hairy body and loins, goats’ legs and feet, and horns. Just how Puck 
was represented on the stage under Shakespeare's direction it is impossible to say; at the 
present time he is made first cousin, in his slightness, daintiness, sprightliness, and beauty, 
to Prospero’s Ariel. Certainly the lines of the play show that swift motion is characteristic 
of him, and poetry—of a kind peculiarly ethereal and delicate—is everywhere his. One of 
the fairies, to be sure, calls him ‘‘thou lob of spirits,’’ and this may mean much the same 
thing as Milton’s ‘‘lubber fiend.’’ Yet the lines of the play and the acting tradition do 
not bear out the epithet. Shakespeare's conception is now the Robin Goodfellow for most 
people. 

3 See 11. i. 140, 141; 11. ii. I-26; V. i. 360-429; and songs throughout the play. The 
“‘bergomask”"’ by Bottom’s crew (v. i. 359) is a parody on the fairies’ graceful dancing, 
like the grotesque revels of an anti-masque. 

4 1. iv. 50-102. 

$ Groatsworth of Wit (in Huth Lib. ed., Life and Complete Works of Robert Greene 
fed. A. B. Grosart], 12 : 131). 

® Henslowe’s Diary (ed. W. W. Greg), p. 16. Spelled characteristically by Henslowe 
**hewen of burdokes,’’ — a commentary on the pronunciation of the name. 

7 A. H. Bullen, Old English Plays, 3 : 130-137 (see act 11, sc. iii, v). 
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fairies, here inconsistently under the control of an enchanter, who, 
to the accompaniment of music, bring in a banquet.!. The anony- 
mous ‘‘ Wily Beguiled”’ (before 1595) ? trades on the popular interest, 
using the name of Robin Goodfellow for a character who resembles 
little either Shakespeare’s creation or the popular figure. A fairy 
ballet is a prominent feature in ‘‘The Maid’s Metamorphosis”’ (1599) ,? 
formerly attributed to Lyly. Early in the new century W. Percy 
wrote “The Fairy Pastoral.” 4 

The masque as it was developed at court readily admitted the 
fairies into its dramatis persone. They suited well this decorative 
and spectacular form of entertainment: the graceful young people 
of the court proved suitable actors, as the choir-boys had earlier 
done; and the dance motive, now long established as the dramatic 
function of the fairies, favored their inclusion in the masque, the origin 
and very centre of which wasa dance. Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque of Oberon”’ 
(1611), “Love Restored” (1612), and ‘“‘Gipsies Metamorphosed” 
(1621),° all make some use of fairy material. His charming royal 
entertainment, “‘The Satyr’’ (1603),® gives prominent parts to Queen 
Mab and her bevy of fairies. Puck Hairy, in his unfinished pastoral 
“The Sad Shepherd,” is his original version of Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow.?. The burlesque scene of the fraudulent ‘“‘Queen of Fairy” 
in his “‘Alchemist’’ (1610) should not be overlooked. Jonson may 
thus be regarded as the most conspicuous user of the fairy theme in the 
later period. 

A scene similar to the one in Jonson’s ‘‘ Alchemist” occurs in “‘ The 


1 Of course these should properly be an enchanter’s spirits, not fairies. The ‘magic 
repast’’ is one of the commonest pieces of ‘‘ business’’ connected with the stage-magician. 
At once one recalls the banquet brought on by the “shapes” in The Tempest (r11. iii). 
Friar Bacon, in Greene's drama, after a bit of comedy in offering the King and Emperor 
his mess of pottage, promises a splendid banquet, in mouth-watery language, for their 
royal and imperial stomachs (111. ii. 1337-1358, in Churton Collins’sed.). Such a banquet, 
if it is not conjured on, is at any rate conjured off when Faustus snatches away dish and cup 
from which the Holy Father is about to eat and quaff. So universally expected is the 
device of a magic repast where spirits are operating, that Slightall, in A New Trick to 
Cheat the Devil (see below, p. 464), readily accepts one which is part of the elaborate de- 
ception practised upon him. 

2 Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt), vol. 9 (pub. 1606). 

3 See R. W. Bond, Complete Works of John Lyly, 3 : 359-361 (11. ii, 52-116). 

4 Pr. 1824 for the Roxburghe Club from a MS. in library of Joseph Haslewood. A 
letter from Oberon, occurring in the play, is dated 1647; but the play appears to have been 
a revision, in old age, of a work of the author’s youth, and may date not far from the 
same writer's Cuck-Queans and Cuckolds Errant (1601). (See Preface to Roxburghe 
Club ed.) 

5 Col. F. Cunningham and W. Gifford, Works of Ben Jonson, vol. 7. 

6 Ibid., vol. 6. 

7 Ibid., vol. 6. On date of The Sad Shepherd, see below, p. 482, footnote 10. 

° a. ¥. 
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Valiant Welshman,” by “R. A.” (before 1615). Several lost plays 
then attest the continued popularity of the motive.? About 1620 
there was produced ‘‘The Fairy Masque.” * In 1624 was licensed 
“The Fairy Knight,”” by Dekker and Ford. Probably some time in 
the Elizabethan period belongs ‘“‘The Fairy Queen’”’ of Warburton’s 
list,5 although this play may have been based on Spenser’s romance. 
Thus well along through the Elizabethan period the fairies con- 
tinued to be popular on the stage, particularly in masques and similar 
entertainments, to which they lend themselves unusually well. As 
handled by Jonson, they become a decorative feature even more 
than before. The attitude assumed toward them was not unlike 
that toward the “fairy”’ to-day. They had, in other words, become 
a pure convention. Any serious treatment was hardly possible after 
Thomas Randolph’s delightful parody and gentle burlesque in his 
“‘Amyntas” (before 1635). Randolph, remarks Mr. Schelling, 
laughed the fairies off the stage.® 

The long history of the Elizabethan stage fairy’ is a striking ex- 
ample of the persistence of a dramatic type. No historical events, 
no popular fever, are needed to explain his enduring popularity. The 
character of the material renders it, at least in part, independent of 
shifts in the vogue of dramatic forms, since nearly any kind of play, 
to the liberal tastes of the Elizabethan, might have a lyric interlude. 
Yet it is interesting to note that about the turn of the century, so far - 
as we can judge from the extant material, the fairies were vanishing 
from the general drama, to find a safe harborage in the court masque. 
Perhaps this was because the Elizabethan had lost what faith he for- 
merly held in the fairy-folk, and only a form which conventionally 
used dead mythology might continue to present this material. Surer 
reasons can be shown, however, in a decided shift in dramatic values 
which took place just before 1600, and which after that date would 
have rendered the fanciful fairy material unacceptable to the general. 





1 Ed. Dr. Valentin Kreb, Miinchener Beitraige, vol. 23, 1902 (1. i, and 1. v); also in 
Tudor Facsimile Texts. 

2 R. P. Collier forged in Henslowe’s Diary the title ‘‘Robin Goodfellow”’ to a play for 
which Henslowe made payments to Henry Chettle in 1602 (see Henslowe’s Diary, ed. 
W. W. Greg, xliv). 

8’ See Halliwell, Dict. of Old Eng. Plays, 91. 

4 See J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 29. 

>’ Gentleman's Magazine, 85 (pt. 2): 221 (September, 1815). 

6 See F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1 : 396 (pr. in Works of Thos. Randolph, 
ed. W. C. Hazlitt). 

7 Surely much longer than here set down, when we reckon plays lost. Many Eliza- 
bethan plays, masques, and entertainments also contain figures of similar appearance and 
functions, variously called satyrs, sylvans, fauns, etc. 

8 Classic mythology is the stock source forthe masques. The great majority of them 


use classical story. 
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A full exposition of this point must wait until the evidence from other 
sources has been gathered in. 


Il. 


Oberon, Robin Goodfellow, Queen Mab, and all their crew, formed 
for the Elizabethans a real mythology, received with wavering degrees 
of faith, with scepticism, with an amused tolerance, or with a purely 
poetical acceptance. The magician, on the other hand, was an actual 
figure in contemporary life, pointed at, resorted to. Especially well 
known were various less pretentious dealers in magic, — conjurers, 
exorcisers, and the like. Yet one type of magician, clearly to be dis- 
tinguished in the drama, still seemed remote and unsubstantial. 
This was the medieval enchanter, best represented by the Arthurian 
Merlin. His powers are typically almost illimitable, and are wielded, 
in contradistinction to those of the later magicians, with inconceivable 
ease, with no laborious poring over ponderous books, no sweating over 
artfully contrived spells, no pledging of the magician’s soul to the 
fiend. Frequently his eyes see the future as clearly as the past. He 
may be of devil birth. Now, this figure, originating in the folk-tale, 
was developed into the familiar enchanter of the medizval romances, 
and survived in them, and because of their influence, long after his 
analogues in contemporary life had become quite different personages. 
We may accordingly expect to find him in plays which derive from the 
romances. 

Plays of the romance type were most popular in the 1570’s and 
1580’s. In those decades flourished a dramatic form which, after 
Mr. Schelling, may be defined as the “‘heroical romance,” “‘ the romance 
of old medizval tales,’”’ or ‘‘the romance of heroic exploit and inter- 
minable adventure.”” Wild and flamboyant these plays are, like the 
romances on which they are based; filled with impossible characters, 
extraordinary adventures, sudden and violent shifts of scene. The 
best-known example of the type is ‘‘Common Conditions” (c. 1570?).! 
Particularly at court was this type of play popular, as many titles 
in the Revels’ accounts bear witness.2. The finding of a play, other- 
wise characteristic of this genre, which turns mainly on magic, has a 
priori no special significance. The author was merely using a romance 
story, in which it so happened that enchantment was the centre of the 
plot. The most typical extant romance play which contains magic 

1 Recent ed. by Tucker Brooke, Elizabethan Club Reprints (New Haven, 1915). An 
older ed. is by Brandl in Quellen u. Forschungen, vol. 80 (1898). 

2 For example, Herpetulus the Blewknight and Perobia; The Red Knight; The Soli- 
tary Knight; The Knight inthe Burning Rock; Paris and Vienna; Cloridon and Radia- 
manta; Predor and Lucia; Phredastus and Phigon and Lucia, Titus and Gisippus; Phile- 
mon and Philecia; Serpedon; Ariodante and Genevora; Felix and Philemona; The Irish 
Knight. Most of these are mentioned in Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, 1: 198, 199. 
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is “Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes,” of undetermined authorship,! 
assignable to the 1570’s or at latest the early 80’s. The outlandish 
adventures in this drama are those of the ‘‘heroical romance.’’ There 
are two irreproachable knights, with correspondent ladies fair for 
whom they engage in frequent combat. The scene shifts with great 
speed all the way from Denmark to the court of Alexander of Macedon. 
The magician is Sir Bryan Sans Foy,” who keeps the “‘forest of strange 
marvels,”’ in which prowls the Flying Serpent. Over knights who 
essay this adventure in order to win the Princess Juliana of Den- 
mark, he casts a magic sleep, and he keeps them herded as prisoners 
in his castle. When Clamydes actually kills the fearsome beast, 
Sir Bryan robs the brave knight of his dress and shield, and, lugging 
along the serpent’s head, arrives in Denmark to claim the lady as his 
own. Of course he is at length discovered and discredited. The 
dragon-slaying incident, and the identification by means of the 
severed head, link this story to one of the most widely spread of all 
folk-motives, the legend of Perseus.‘ 

Unlike “Sir Clyomon” and similar dramas, which spring merely 
from the vogue of the romance play, some plays of magic with Ar- 
thurian subject-matter belong rather to the general type of chronicle 
history. Arthur as the great British king, a veritable monarch, ruling 
a real and not a shadowy Britain, had been duly set forth by the 
early chroniclers; and no less real did they deem his sire, Uther Pen- 
dragon, the warlock Merlin, the Saxon invaders Hengist and Horsa, 


1 Dyce, Peele. G.L. Kittredge, Preston, the author of Cambyses (Journal of Germanic 
Philology, 2:8). Tucker Brooke seems to dissent (Common Conditions, 1915, p. 84). 
Printed conveniently in Works of George Peele (ed. A. H. Bullen), vol. 2. 

2 Compare the Saracen Sans Foy in Spenser’s Fairie Queen. 

3 This pitiless monster is evidently modelled on the classical Minotaur, to whom, in 
fact, he is compared (sc. i, 1. 101), since he is represented as fetching daily to himself a 
lady ‘‘to feed his hungry paunch withal.’’ It is to save the ‘coasts adjacent’’ from the 
fearful ravage due to his delicate appetite that Juliana modestly offers herself as prize to 
its conqueror (sc. i, ll. 45-54). Another form of the classical story is used in Lyly’s 
Gallathea, mentioned above for its fairy material. 

* As studied by E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus. The naive identification of 
the slayer—identification accepted as absolute by those concerned — by means of the 
head of the slain dragon is a motive of the folk-tale. In characteristic forms of the story 
the villain takes on himself the credit for the great feat by producing the head or the like. 
The hero, however, has usually retained some private token which ultimately establishes 
his claim; as, say, the tongues of the beast. — The play of Sir Clyomon is connected, in 
a way, with the Alexander cycle of romances, since part of the action takes place at that 
monarch’'s court. A play showing a firmer relation to the Charlemagne cycle is The Dis- 
tracted Emperor, as A. H. Bullen called it when he reprinted it from manuscript (Old 
English Plays, vol. 3); or Charlemagne, as Fleay and others have dubbed it. This deals 
with certain practices of the treacherous Ganelon. The chief magic item is a charmed ring 
which has the power of drawing upon its possessor a senile, doting admiration from the 
aged emperor, Charlemagne. The play may be Chapman’s (see Bullen, loc. cit., 161, 162; 
and T. M. Parrott, Mod. Phil., 13: No. 5, September, 1915). 
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and othe: figures who, in the standard accounts, play réles in the 
various preludes to the tales of the Table Round. First appearing 
in the composite chronicle of Nennius, these stories passed through a 
line of chroniclers, ever with changes, ever with the inclusion of new 
material, to the popular twelfth-century Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
where they are set down in extenso as a sober account of British ori- 
gins. They appear as well, though in somewhat more critical form, 
in Holinshed and other late chroniclers. 

These tales, then, the playwrights discovered as records of the 
national past when, in the great rush of patriotic feeling that ac- 
companied and followed the contest with Spain, they searched for 
suitable historical material to place upon the stage, back through 
the accounts of reign after reign to the very beginnings of history 
in the British Isles.*_ The period of the chronicle plays was from the 
latter part of the 1580’s, through the 1590’s, and then, with waning 
popularity, until a few years after the death of Elizabeth. In this 
period, and definitely referable to the vogue of the chronicle histories, 
occur certain plays based on Arthurian story, but without magic. 

There is, for instance, the entertainment known as ‘“‘The Mis- 
fortunes of Arthur’’ (presented before her Majesty by the gentlemen 
of Gray’s Inn on Feb. 28, 1587),? which sets forth soberly enough, 
in the style of the chronicle history, the story of Mordred’s treason. 
Middleton’s ‘‘Mayor of Queenborough” ‘ similarly employs reputed 
“history’’ for its main plot, treating of the overcoming, through 
craft and guile, of the weak and dissolute British monarch Vortigern 
by the Saxon invaders Hengist and Horsa. 

William Rowley’s “Birth of Merlin”’ 5 is the conspicuous example of 

1 See R. H. Fletcher, ‘‘The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles’’ (Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, vol. 10), for a careful survey of this material in the early 
chronicles. 

2 “There is record, within the [Elizabethan] period, of upwards of two hundred and 
twenty titles of plays dealing with subjects drawn from English history, biography, and 
legend. . . . From 1588 to a year or two after the close of the reign [of Elizabeth], the 
period of their popularity, they must have constituted more than a fifth of all contemporary 
plays. . . . From Edward the Confessor to Queen Elizabeth and apparently to King 
James himself, no English monarch remains unrepresented in this comprehensive his- 
torical drama.’’ — SCHELLING, Elizabethan Drama, 1 : 251, 252. 

8’ Ed. Harvey C. Grumbine in Litterarhistorische Forschungen (Berlin, 1900), vol. 14. 

4 Pub. 1661. Written perhaps (or revised) early in the seventeenth century (see 
Schelling, 1: 510, and below, p. 456). Printed in Works of Thomas Middleton (ed. A. H. 
Bullen), vol. 2. 

’ Ed. Karl Warnke and Ludwig Proescholdt, Pseudo-Shakespearian Plays (Halle, 
1887), and by C. F. Tucker Brooke in The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Pub. 1662 as “by 
William Shakespear, and William Rowley."’ No one has seriously considered Shakespeare 
as even in part responsible, although various collaborators with Rowley have been pro- 
posed; e.g., Middleton, or Dekker, or others. See F. A. Howe in Mod. Phil., 4 : 193-205; 
F. W. Moorman in Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., 5 : 279-281; and references cited by Brooke in 
Shakespeare Apocrypha, xlvi, xlvii. Composed doubtless some time during the reign of 
James I. 
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a play on Arthurian story which contains magic. Utherpendragon is 
the hero; but he does not here act his most famous part, — that of the 
lover of Igrayne, and the begetter of Arthur. Instead he is presented 
as patriot and warrior, by his valor becoming the savior of his land. 
Meantime Merlin, who is of devil parentage, mature at birth, plays 
various tricks by his art, confutes false magicians, and in floridly 
oracular style interprets portents as signifying the glory of the Britons 
under Arthur, and their final fall before the Saxons. 

This play, like “‘The Mayor of Queenborough,” is known to us 
only in a relatively late Elizabethan form. There was, however, 
a vogue of plays on the Hengist-Vortigern-Uther material in 1596- 
97, as the diary of Philip Henslowe shows; and perhaps the plays 
which enjoyed considerable popularity in those years under the titles 
“Valteger’’ (a variant spelling of “‘Vortigern’’) and ‘‘ Utherpen- 
dragon”! were earlier forms of those now credited to Middleton and 
William Rowley. In any event, they were in all likelihood not widely 
different in type; and we may accordingly assume that the romantic 
possibilities of Merlin as the mysterious ‘‘enchanter of romance” 
were not in Elizabethan times utilized, but that he remained as in- 
dispensable court magician to Uther and other supposedly historical 
personages. Contemporary interest in magic does not affect him, 
except as it magnifies the number of his tricks. To the Elizabethans 
and their successors he was known, as a matter of fact, chiefly as 
prophet and seer.? 

1 Henslowe’s Diary (ed. W. W. Greg), 50-53. The ‘“‘henges’’ played on June 22, 1597 
(not a ‘‘ne’’ [new] play) was probably a revival or altered version of Valteger, since the 
crafty Saxon invader had much to do with the weak British monarch. Vortigern appears 
to have been revived, with changes, in 1601 (Ibid., 151). 

2 Wm. E. Mead, in Outlines of the Hist. of the Legend of Merlin (pt. 4 of the prose 
Merlin, pub. E. E. T. S., 1899), collects material bearing on this point. Various prophecies 
attributed to Merlin occur in English verse of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
(Mead, Ixxi). See Lear, m1. ii. 95: ‘‘This prophecy Merlin shall make.”” In 1641 ap- 
peared in London The Life of Merlin, sirnamed Ambrosius, his Prophisies and Predic- 
tions interpreted; and their Truth made good by our English Annals, by Thos. Heywood 
(Mead, Ixxvi). In the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a consider- 
able number of general prophecies and almanac predictions were fathered upon the 
national prophet. William Lilly (1602-82) published, under the name ‘‘ Merlinus 
Anglicus,’”’ Englands Propheticall Merline. 

The oracular, floridly rhetorical forecasting of events in British history, in the version 
passed down as Merlin’s utterance (to be found in Geoffrey of Monmouth's History, and 
also in a separate document earlier written by him) under a veiled allegory of lions, dragons, 
wolves, eagles, and various other beasts, evoked earnest belief, and was cited more than 
once to sway credulous minds. 

Owen Glendower, in 1 Henry IV, believed in Merlin. The sceptical Hotspur was of 
another mind; Owen angered him, he says, — 

“With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
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Merlin’s proper type—the medizval enchanter— was never 
popular on the stage. The enchanter in Milton’s ‘“‘Comus”’ is a 
poetic survival. The Sacrapant of Peele’s “Old Wives Tale”’ is 
rather of his type; but Peele is transcribing folk-lore, not romance. 

Peele’s play and Dekker’s ‘‘Old Fortunatus” are the two best 
examples of plays on folk-motives, —a genre which bears a close 
relation to the magic of romance, since such magic is an elaboration of 
material borrowed from the folk. Yet the manner of the true folk- 
play, like Peele’s, is very different from the “heroical romance.”’ 
In “The Old Wives Tale” the presentation is childlike; the text 
retains the tricks of phrase of the folk-tale; ! the whole manner has the 


And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing’d griffin and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith.” 
I Henry IV, ut. i. 148-155. 


Those who wade through Merlin’s prophecies in Book VII of Geoffrey will echo the 
sentiments (though not, perhaps, in the same spirit) expressed by the historian: ‘‘ Merlin, 
by delivering these and many other prophecies, caused in all that were present an admira- 
tion at the ambiguity of his expressions’’ (see transl. in Giles, Six Old English Chronicles 
[Bohn], p. 206). 

The popularity of magicians’ prophecies on the stage is illustrated by Friar Bacon’s 
at the conclusion of Greene’s play. 

1 In A. H. Bullen’s Works of George Peele, vol. 1. For example: — 


‘‘Hips and haws, and sticks and straws, 
And things that I gather on the ground, my son.” 
(ll. 148, 149.) 


‘‘Riddle me, riddle me, what's this?’’ — (1. 287.) 
“Fair enough, and far enough from thy fingering.’’ — (I. 319.) 


‘Spread, table, spread, 
Meat, drink, and bread, 
Ever may I have 
What I ever crave, 

When I am spread, 
Meat for my black cock, 
And meat for my red.” 

(ll. 382-389.) 


The light which is Sacrapant’s life-token may be extinguished only by her “that’s 
neither wife, widow, nor maid” (I. 446). It is his destiny ‘‘never to die but by a dead 
man’s hand”’ (1. 448). 


“Fee, fa, fum.”” — (1. 563.) 


“*Gently dip, but not too deep, 
For fear you make the golden beard to weep. 
Fair maiden, white and red, 
Comb me smooth, and stroke my head, 
And thou shalt have some cockell-bread. 
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ingenuous simplicity of the media which, without much alteration, it 
reproduces. A rare spirit was George Peele’s in his love for nursery 
yarns; and a rare product is his delicate imaginative mingling of such 
folk-stories as ‘‘Childe Rowland,” ‘‘East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and “‘ The Three Heads of the Well.” ! 

Something of Peele’s spirit is to be seen in cheerful, warm-hearted, 
lovable Thomas Dekker, though Dekker’s play of the wishing-hat 
and the inexhaustible purse, ‘‘Old Fortunatus,’”’ is much more con- 
ventional in treatment than Peele’s. The verse is invested with 
pomp and dignity; the whole play is cast in a heroic mould, with alle- 
gorical personages brought in to elevate and adorn. It is therefore 
by no means a work of such originality as Peele’s. Much more 
definitely it jogs along in the regular ways of the Elizabethan drama. 

Both of the folk-lore plays just mentioned are in their time solitary, 
written because their respective authors felt an interest in these themes. 
At no time has there been any vogue of folk-lore plays.2 The very 
special appeal of the subject-matter forbids it. 

The magic both of romance and folk-lore is very scantily repre- 
sented in the Elizabethan drama. It seems, in that bustling period, 
hardly the stuff of which great drama was to be made. Especially 
in the 1590’s, with their growing bent toward realism, must this 
manifestly fabulous material have seemed far removed from men’s 
business and bosoms. No relations with contemporary life can be 
discovered, because it had in contemporary life no close analogues, 
no serious expression. But another kind of magic and another type 
of magician were to the Elizabethan thoroughly familiar, earnestly 
believed in. The magician of this type is seen in Dr. Faustus and 
Friar Bacon. 


Ill. 


Faustus, Bacon, and their fellows during the Renaissance may be 
termed “practising magicians.’’ Magic is for them a science, an art, 


Gently dip, but not too deep, 
For fear thou make the golden beard to weep. 
Fair maid, white and red, 
Comb me smooth, and stroke my head, 
And every hair a sheaf shall be, 
And every sheaf a golden tree.” 
(ll. 656-660, 806-816.) 


‘‘Three blue beans in a blue bladder, rattle, bladder, rattle.’’ — (1. 679.) 

[The latter phrase is found as well in Dekker’s Old Fortunatus (Dekker’s Dramatic 
Works, 1 [1873]: 103).] 

1 The late F. B. Gummere, in his ed. of The Old Wives Tale in C. M. Gayley’s Rep. 
Eng. Comedies, vol. 1, has illuminating notes on much of this folk-lore. See also notes in 
Joseph Jacobs's English Fairy Tales. 

2 Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, with its burlesque of certain 
folk-material, should of course not be overlooked. 
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practised like the other learned professions, and mastered only after 
the most arduous and prolonged study. For the fuller possession of 
supernatural powers they have either bartered away their souls, 
or else placed themselves in constant peril lest the unruly spirits 
who grudgingly do them service obtain the upper hand. They are 
gentlemen, scholars, and philosophers, with the frailty as well as 
the strength of human beings, torn in conscience like all of us, kindly 
in motive with the best of us, impelled toward their unholy and 
dangerous studies through very human ambitions for knowledge and 
power. As such they stand far apart from the mystical, malevolent 
enchanter of romance, who may be part demon, or is at any rate 
allied to the powers of darkness. 

The typical ‘‘practising magician” is far closer to actual reality 
than any figure hitherto considered. The popular conception of 
him in the time of Elizabeth is a development from actual figures, 
broadly represented all over Europe from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries. Sometimes these persons were primarily profound scholars, 
enlightened investigators, like the great Roger Bacon; but if their 
researches were devoted to the obscurer branches of knowledge, — 
among which, in those times, all scientific pursuits were included, — 
they were sure to be reported, in common fame, as workers in the 
forbidden arts. But frequently there was more excuse for the im- 
putation of mysterious powers. Many of them in their own belief 
actually practised magic. Countless numbers labored by secret 
processes to reproduce the ‘“‘philosopher’s stone”’ to transmute the 
baser metals to gold. Others openly engaged in more vulgar con- 
jurations, fortune-telling, or mystic medical quackery. 

Many names from Friar Bacon’s time down might be mentioned, — 
names famed for astrology, alchemy, necromancy, or the allied 
arts. In every century of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
they flourished in abundance. A group of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries acquired particular renown, — Tritheim, Cornelius 
Agrippa, and Paracelsus. All three belonged to the type of cosmo- 
politan scholastict vagantes, wandering from university to university, 
from capital to capital, although their activities were mainly associ- 
ated with Teutonic lands. The most famous of the three is the 
celebrated Paracelsus, or, to give his name in all its high-sounding 
completeness, Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombast von Hohen- 
heim. Born in the canton of Ziirich, his travels extended over Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. In this nomadic life he appears to 
have turned his learning in any direction where an odd penny might 
be earned: he drew horoscopes, sold prophecies, told fortunes, inter- 
preted dreams, raised spirits, and finally practised medical quackery. 
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His most famous exploits, indeed, are concerned with his teaching of 
medicine at Basel. His fame, and the controversy over the extent of 
his charlatanism, have persisted in unbated vigor to our own day.! 

The magician of the type of Tritheim, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Paracelsus is seen to have been a perfectly familiar figure, persisting 
in popular knowledge down to the period which we are treating, 
Indeed, some of the most famous of the wandering magicians were 
very close to Elizabethan times: Cornelius Agrippa had been dead 
but twenty-three years, Paracelsus but seventeen, when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne. Nor were English examples, or practitioners 
actually contemporary with the Elizabethan public, lacking, though 
the lives of these local and living magicians were perhaps shorn of 
some of the romantic features attached to the great continental figures 
of the past. The most interesting of the reputed Elizabethan magi- 
cians was the celebrated Dr. John Dee (1527-1608),? who has left his 
own record of countless experiments performed in the occult — “ psy- 
chical research,’’ as we should call it to-day — and in labors toward 
transmutation; who was deeply learned in astrological lore; who 
thought he could locate treasures in mines and wrecks. According 
to his own belief, his experiments were innocent of any diabolic con- 
nection; he was indeed an earnest and high-minded investigator. 
The public, however, were not so charitable. Constantly does Dee 
complain of the imputations of black magic which were made against 
him, and more than once were his person and property placed in 
jeopardy by the actions of the mob.* The type-figure of the “ prac- 
tising magician’’ is thus seen to have been very close to the actual 
experience of the Elizabethans of the 1580’s and the 1590’s. 

Why this type-figure, with its manifold attractiveness in an age of 
faith, did not really appear in the drama before the end of the eighties, 
is a question not entirely easy to determine. Probably the answer 
may be given in a word: there was no vogue of him. The drama was 
concerning itself with other themes, chiefly Italian,* and the magician 
had not hitherto been brought on the stage. An occasional early 
play makes a glance askew at him, catches some distorted reflection 
of him; but certainly it may be affirmed with some confidence that no 


1 An easily accessible popular biography is that of Hartmann, many times reprinted. 

2 See Charlotte Fell Smith, John Dee, and Private Diary of Dr. John Dee (ed. J. O. 
Halliwell). 

3’ An incident furnishes convincing proof of the attitude of the Elizabethan public 
toward Dee. When, like his prototypes of the middle ages, in the search for a beneficent 
patron, he had entered on his Wanderjahre over Poland, Austria, Bohemia, and various 
German states, a mob broke into his house at Mortlake and destroyed many of the books 
which he loved more than his life, which he had spent years of labor and relatively huge 
sums from an always scanty income to procure. 


4 See Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, 1 : chaps. iii, v. 
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representation, in anything like his typical form, was known to the 
stage before the epoch-making production of Marlowe's ‘‘ Faustus.” 

Dr. Johann Faustus has now eclipsed in celebrity all others of his 
class; yet in actual life he appears to have been a relatively obscure, 
less dignified version of some of the magicians we have been discuss- 
ing, —a ‘‘philosophus,” conjurer, and medical quack of the early 
sixteenth century. His fame grew after his death, until his legend had 
gathered to itself all the old tales told of those magicians who gained 
their powers by selling their souls to the Devil, and who had to pay 
the penalty of their bargain in a violent death. On some English 
translation of this story, published soon after the first German “‘ Faust- 
buch” of 1587, it seems likely that Christopher Marlowe cast his 
eye.! 

What attracted Marlowe to the story of Faustus is not difficult to 
see, when we recall what we know of his other plays and of his own 
personality. Faustus has Marlowe’s hunger, and the hunger of 
Marlowe's heroes, for experience and power; his soul “still climbing 
after knowledge infinite, and always moving as the restless spheres.” 
This it is that leads him, at the beginning of Marlowe’s play, to reject 
the learned professions one by one, and settle on magic; that alone 
opens endless vistas, grants boundless dominion, “stretcheth as far 
as doth the mind of man.”’ So the protagonist takes the most tre- 
mendous of all steps: he contracts his immortal soul to the Devil for 
the delights of knowledge, sensual indulgence, and power; persists, 
withal, in his contract, though frequently wavering and repentant; 
and at length, when the time is out, delivers his soul in horrible agony 
to the fiend. The terrible catastrophe of the Faustus legend stirred 
Marlowe powerfully: for him the great tragedy of existence lay in 
man’s utter inability to make real the infinite aspirations toward 
which his spirit climbed. It was the tragedy of the poet’s own life 
as well. 

Thus it appears that the subject-matter alone of the Faustus 
legend was to Marlowe incentive enough for the writing of his play. 
No interest in magic per se drew him to the story, since nowhere else 
does he show any preoccupation with such themes.? As with other 
works, he pushed boldly into uncharted seas. With his “Faustus,” 
as with his ‘‘Tamburlaine,’’ he was an innovator. The vision of no 
English writer before Marlowe had seen powerful drama in either the 
annals of Turkey or the lives of the medieval magicians.* 

1See Introduction to A. W. Ward’s Old English Drama (4th ed., 1901), and The 
English Faust-Book of 1592, ed. by H. Logeman. 

? Hardly a reference to them in any of his plays except Faustus. Sharply contrasted 
is the attitude of such dramatists as Dekker, Greene, Heywood, and Middleton, all of 
whom dwell persistently on the supernatural, although on very different aspects. 


5 See C. H. Herford’s Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Germany in 
the Sixteenth Century, 186, 187. 
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Marlowe’s play seems to have been first produced in 1588 or at 
latest early in 1589.' It must have been popular from the first;? 
its enthusiastic acceptance speedily initiated a vogue; and before 
long many playwrights were seeing the rich dramatic possibilities 
in such material — alike in the serious study of the magician’s guilt, 
in the spectacular quality of the ‘‘shows” which were raised by his 
art, and in the comic parodies or facile slapsticks which readily crept 
in. Two plays in particular follow very close in the Marlowe line: 
they are Robert Greene’s “Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay” and the 
less well known “Johna Kent and John a Cumber,” attributed to 
Anthony Munday.® 

Once the flattering success of Marlowe’s play had pointed the way, 
Greene, with his practised theatric sense, seized readily the spectacular 
and comic possibilities of the legend which had grown up about the 
famous twelfth-century Oxford scholar, Roger Bacon. Greene 
elaborates with evident gusto on the incident where the brazen head 
speaks; on Bacon’s overcoming of the German pretender Vander- 
mast; on the revelations of the perspective glass; on the confusion of 
Miles, the Friar’s poor scholar, by the Devil; on the carting away of 
various characters on his Devilship’s back. Of the magic elements, 
these are what Greene stresses. He does not attempt to follow Mar- 
lowe into the stern arena of tragedy.‘ His hero is not the sin-tossed, 
nerve-racked figure, with soul bartered away and body forfeit, but 
rather a guiltless magician, genial, benevolent, who commands his 
spirits by the all-compelling supremacy of his learned art. 

The comedy of “John a Kent and John a Cumber”’ tracks closely 
the trail of ‘‘Faustus” and ‘‘Friar Bacon.” This play takes up one 
of the leading motives of ‘‘Friar Bacon,” presenting at much length 
a contest of magicians, who are respectively the champions of opposing 
contenders in an affair of crossed love. Ina setting of the greenwood, 
instead of the universities, are placed magicians much trivialized, much 
rationalized. They are “‘guiltless’’ beyond a doubt; no suspicion 
of hellish aid or deep damnation hangs over the genial, high-spirited 
pair. Moreover, their means are largely human: much that they 

! See summary of the evidence in Introduction to Ward’s Old English Drama. 

2 The first record of a performance was one by Henslowe’s company, Sept. 30, 1594 
(not as a ‘‘ne”’ [new] play — doubtless a revival). Henslowe produced the play twenty- 
five times in all, down to Oct. 13 (?), 1597, and apparently revived it (with alterations) 
in 1602. (Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 19-54, 172.) The sums received were relatively 
large, — proof that the play was a favorite. 

* For the text of this play we are dependent upon a manuscript copy signed, according 
to J. P. Collier (its editor), in the same hand as the rest, ‘‘ [FIN]IS: ANTHONY MUNDY,” 
and thereafter dated in a different ‘handwriting of the time,’’ ‘‘Decembris, 1595.’’ (See 
Collier’s ed. pub. for Shakespeare Soc., 1851, p. vii.) 

‘ A serious note, however, is struck by the Friar’s renunciation of his magic at the end 


of the play (cf. Prospero’s burning of his books). See Herford, Studies, 191-193. 
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accomplish is done by craft. The. play, much less impressive than 
the other two, shows the wearing down and weakening of a literary 
tradition in the hands of a lesser man, who catered to the public de- 
mand. Ironic it is that Marlowe’s tremendous conception, as it 
was echoed on the stage, had descended from a tragic searching of 
the secret places of the soul to a pleasant entertainment which should 
while away an idle afternoon. 

The trilogy of “practising magician’’ plays just discussed forms 
a striking example of the establishment of a dramatic vogue, after 
a single play of original type had pointed the way. Once on the stage, 
the figure of the “practising magician’’ endured in popular favor for 
decades. 

Quite naturally, he appears in various aspects. Faustus repre- 
sents the wandering scholar; Bacon, the ecclesiastic as magician,'! — 
two very familiar types. John a Kent and his friend belong rather 
to the former than to the latter category. A third type is late to 
be developed, though it has some early representation. It is the 
banished nobleman, who takes up magic in his retirement as a solace 
or for purposes of revenge. A slight glimpse of him is seen long 
prior to ‘‘Faustus” in the character Bomelio of the mythological, 
masque-like court drama, ‘‘ The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune”’ 
(1582).2, A cross-classification, previously noted, separates the 
magician who has signed the Devil-compact from him who practises 
magic by the mere force of his art. 

All of these motives remained for a long time popular. It is almost 
impossible to see any significant ebb and flow in the material. The 
Devil-compact is a feature of Chapman’s ‘“‘Czsar and Pompey,” 
written early in the seventeenth century.’ It is the centre of the 
charming anonymous play, ‘‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton”’ (lic. 
1607),‘ in which the famous Peter Fabel, after luring the spirit Corbel 


1 Magic and damnabie practices in general had, in the Protestant countries of the 
Renaissance, identified themselves with such ecclesiastics, partly because learning, so 
easily confusable with occult practices, was in fact largely in their hands; partly because 
the luxurious life of many of the Catholic prelates and clergy, and their acquisition of 
wordly power, had fostered the conception of nefarious compacts. ‘‘Luther,”’ as Pro- 
fessor Ward remarks, ‘‘meant no metaphor when he described the clergy of the church of 
Rome as the Devil's priests, and the monk’s hood as the proper way of Satan himself; 
and Calvin was in earnest when he termed necromants and magicians the agents of Hell, 
and Papists their slavish imitators’’ (Ward, Old English Drama, xxxii). 

2 ““Shewed before her maiestie at Wyndesor, on the sondaie at night next before newe 
yeares daie,”’ 1582 (A. Feuillerat, Documents relating to the Office of the Revels, 349; 
Dodsley’s Old Plays fed. W. C. Hazlitt], vol. 6 [see acts rv and v]). 

’ Variously dated 1604-13 (see T. M. Parrott’s Plays and Poems of George Chapman, 
I :655). Lic. 1631 (Arber’s Stationers’ Register, 4 : 219). 

‘ Ibid., 3: 362. Textin Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt), vol. 10, and in C. F. 
Tucker Brooke’s Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

VOL, 32.— NO, 126.—31. 
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to sit in a magic chair from which he cannot escape, wrenches from 
him seven more years of freedom on earth. Carried out in a prologue 
of elaborate dumb-show, the signing of the contract forms a harrowing 
feature of Barnabe Barnes’s “‘ Devil’s Charter ” (1607), ! where Alex- 
ander Borgia, by the usual exchange, obtains from the Devil the 
Popeship. Another Devil-contract may have been the theme of the 
non-extant ‘‘Machiavel and the Devil” of R. Daborne (1613).2. The 
well-known story of the early Christian saint, Theophilus, is told in 
Massinger and Dekker’s ‘“‘Virgin Martyr” (lic. 1621)... A similar 
story of the early times of the church, employed by Calderon in his 
‘“‘Magico Prodigioso,” is utilized by the author of ‘‘The Two Noble 
Ladies, or The Converted Conjurer.” A pseudo-contract, with 
a clever conclusion, is a feature of Davenport’s “‘ New Trick to Cheat 
the Devil’’ (pub. 1639).° 

Belonging usually to the stock types are those who in the above- 
mentioned plays enter into contracts with the Devil. The medizval 
magician is represented by Peter Fabel and by Cyprian of ‘‘The Two 
Noble Ladies.” Such a one is the Landoff of ‘‘The Two Merry 
Milkmaids”’ (1620),*—a genial and helpful magician who by his 
art aids his friends and provides a pleasant entertainment for his ruler. 
“The Wizard” in the manuscript play of that name may be of the 
same confraternity.? The ecclesiastic as magician appears in Pope 
Alexander of ‘‘The Devil’s Charter,”’ and in Friar John of “A New 
Trick;”’ perhaps also he occurred in Henslowe’s “‘ Friar Fox and Gillian 
of Brentford (1599), which may have been a comic rendering of the 
theme. Not as actual magician, but rather as controller of the 
powers of evil, Bishop Dunstan appeared in ‘A Merry Knack to Know 
a Knave” (1592). His association in the popular mind with the 
Devil caused him to be used in ‘‘Grim, the Collier of Croydon” (1600) 
as a “presenter.”” The third distinct stock figure among the magi- 
cians, the nobleman in banishment, is supremely exemplified in Pros- 


1 Ed. R. B. McKerrow in Bang’s Materialen z. Kunde d. Alt-Engl. Dramas, vol. 6 
(see p. v). 

2 Referred to in Henslowe’s Papers (ed. W. W. Greg), 65, 67, 68, 70-74, 90. 

3 (Arber’s Stationers’ Register, 4: 24.) See Cunningham's ed. of Gifford’s Plays of 
Massinger, xxi. 

4 See Bullen, Old Plays, 2 : 430. Dated by Fleay (Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama, 2 : 334), 
1619-22. See Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 2 : 239. 

5 Though probably written earlier. Pr. by Bullen, Old Plays (n. s.), vol. 3. 

* By “J. C.”" (John Cumber?). Repr. Tudor Facsimile Texts. 

7 See Schelling, 1 : 360; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 10306 (not seen by the writer). 

8 Henslowe’s Diary (ed. W. W. Greg), 102. 

% Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt), vol. 6 (see Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. 
Greg, Part II, p. 156). Pub. 1594. 
10 Dodsley, vol. 8. 
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pero. The seer Aramanthus in ‘The Maid’s Metamorphosis” (pub. 
1600) ! tells a story which clearly classifies him in the same group.” 

Of important female magicians there are no full portraits, although 
several slight sketches. Here should be mentioned the Dipsas of 
Lyly’s ‘‘Endimion” (1585?),3 the Medea of Greene’s ‘‘ Alphonsus” 
(c. 1591?),4 the Melissa of his ‘‘Orlando Furioso” (prod. 1592),° the 
Circe of William Browne’s “Inner Temple Masque” (1615),° and the 
Delphia of ‘‘The Prophetess,”’ attributed to Fletcher and Massinger 
(lic. 1622).7 Most of these female wielders of magic are, as their 
names imply, an inheritance from classical literature. Since, ac- 
cording to Elizabethan experience, the only women engaged in magic 
were of a very vulgar sort indeed, the dignified enchantress was 
hardly possible except in a conception derived from, and closely 
modelled on, the classics. She is usually a minor character; and her 
occasional appearance seems accidental, depending solely on her 
occurrence in the subject-matter taken up by the dramatists for 
independent reasons. 

The magician is now seen to have had, in his many forms, a very 
extended vogue. Hardly appearing before the production of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘‘Faustus,” in the late 80’s, he enjoyed continuous and assured 
popularity until the end of the Jacobean period,—a popularity 
that was fully deserved, when we consider the effectiveness of the 
novel and spectacular scenes through which he strutted. The public 
continuously favored him for his theatric interest, just as it con- 
tinuously shuddered over strange tales of his famous historical proto- 
types and his analogues in contemporary life. No special events 
in the history of his vogue need be sought for. 

One special reason for his unusual popularity deserves mention, — 

1 Formerly ascribed to Lyly; and pr. in R. W. Bond's Lyly, vol. 3, and in Bullen’s 
Old Plays, vol. 1. 

2 There are various plays containing figures bearing relations, close or distant, to the 
‘practising magician.”” There are, for example, ‘‘Magi” in Greene and Lodge’s Look- 
ing Glass for London and England (prod. by Henslowe, 1592, and written probably 1589 
or 1590 [see Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 13-15; and Introduction to the play in 
C. Collins’s Greene, vol. 1]). These create a magicarbor (Ibid., 1. i. 490 sqq.; see also 111. 
ii, 1173-1197), and perform other functions. A biblical influence seems to be present. 
In the very delightful anonymous comedy of bright ballad atmosphere, George a Greene, 
the Pinner of Wakefield (prod. by Henslowe, 1593 [see Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 16]), the 
protagonist masquerades as a hermit-seer or fortune-teller (C. Collins’s Greene, 2 : 524sqq. 
[act 11, sc. iii]; on the authorship of this play, formerly attributed to Greene, see W. W. 
Greg, quoting R. B. McKerrow, in Malone Soc. Collections, 1 [pt. 4] : 289, 290). 

3 See p. 449. 

4 Pub. 1599. Pr. in C. Collins’s Greene, vol. 1 (see Introduction, p. 70). 

5 Ibid., vol. 1. Prod. by Henslowe Feb. 21, 1592 (Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 13). 

* Hazlitt’s Browne, 2 (1868) : 239. 

7 Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (ed. A. R. Waller), vol. 5 (see Schelling, Eliza- 
bethan Drama, 2: 40; and J.Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 23). 
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the comedy to which the material concerning him readily lent it- 
self. Even the dignified magician indulges freely in comic tricks, 
makes fun with his art. Still more fun is furnished by the parodies 
of some clown, typically the magician’s stupid famulus or servant- 
scholar, or by the encounters of the latter with the Devil. The Devil 
himself is more apt to be a comic than a tragic figure, showing here 
an inheritance from one aspect of the Vice in the old moralities. The 
stomachs of the Elizabethans were less queasy, their appetites were 
more robust, than our own; and they got a rare satisfaction in making 
fun of the things which they believed — and feared. 

The changing era made of the magician himself a jest. The living 
type, handed down from the middle ages, was in the early seventeenth 
century in the throes of approaching death: Dr. Dee was among 
the last of his line. Moreover, there had been so many exposures 
of fraudulent conjurers and sorcerers, that any special profession 
of high magic powers was open to suspicion. For these reasons, 
increasingly as the age progressed, any serious treatment of the figure 
was likely to seem to rational minds absurd. Most characteristically 
we should expect to see sceptical, hard-headed Ben Jonson ridiculing 
the magician’s hocus-pocus and mystic balderdash; and we find him 
so doing, in his usual robust satirical style, in his masque of ‘‘The 
Fortunate Isles’’ (1624). The magician’s paraphernalia, his illusions 
of spirits, his very devils, are irreverently joked with. 


IV. 


In several of the plays of magicians just considered, the Devil — or, 
if not his Majesty, then some potent evil spirit —- has appeared as a 
major character. Usually he comes when summoned, as Mephistophi- 
lis to Faustus, remains to grant the magician the indulgences he has 
bought, and reappears at the end to claim the victim’s soul. In 
other plays the Evil Powers intervene in the world on their own ac- 
count. In many of the stories of magicians, the Devil, at the moment 
when the hero is in “despair,”’ willing to renounce his religion, cursing 
his God, seizes the opportunity to run post-haste from hell, and, by 
sophistry or material inducements, to entice the soul when its powers 
of resistance are weakest. So he appears, without being summoned, 
to Fronto in “‘Casar and Pompey.” 

In other plays he appears of himself on mischief bent; sent, per- 
haps, to get information in the world, or to insnare souls, as the 
result of the deliberation of a council of devils. Such a theme is 
presented in ‘‘Grim, the Collier of Croydon” (1600).' The devils 
despatch Belphegor to earth to investigate amazing accounts of 
woman’s wickedness. He is to marry, observe, return, and report. 


Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt), vol. 8. 
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Needless to say, he finds the worst to be true, and is finally glad to 
discover a convenient hole, through which he willingly sinks to hell. 
Asimilar story forms the basis of Ben Jonson’s “ Devil is an Ass’’ (1616). 
There the poor devil, Pug, is indeed a dummer Teufel, — outwitted, 
cozened at every turn. The satirical possibilities of the story made it 
attractive to Ben Jonson, and also gave it some permanency as a 
stage theme. It is used once more, after the Restoration, in John 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Belphegor”’ (1690).! 

Meantime, in 1610, Dekker had got out a play,? based also on 
the theme of “‘the emissary to earth,’”’ in which not one devil, but 
three several devils, are sent out to investigate. One of these enters 
a monastery, becomes the cook, and corrupts the monks by rich 
fare. Here Dekker utilizes the well-known story of ‘Friar Rush.” * 
Perhaps he had got the hint froma play of 1601 recorded by Hens- 
lowe, “Friar Rush and the Proud Woman of Antwerp.”’ ¢ 

This motive of ‘‘the emissary to earth’’ is seen to be developed 
relatively late. Its characteristic making free with the Devil, vigor- 
ously satirizing the cult of him, and using him as a medium for equally 
vigorous satire of human foibles, and the equally characteristic pre- 
senting of accurate pictures of domestic life, fit very well the kind of 
realistic and satiric drama popular from Jonson’s time on, but are not 
in keeping with the more highly romantic style of the 1590’s. The 
motive was utilized when dramatic practice was ready for it. The 
conditions here are not very different from those of the real witch 
plays shortly to be discussed. 


V. 


All of the more vulgar traffickers in the supernatural may con- 
veniently be considered in an inclusive grouping. In their number 
are prominent the conjurer, the wise woman, the witch, and similar 
figures, by whatever names called. Included are also even more 
vulgar frauds, charlatans, and knaves, who deluded credulous cus- 
tomers by any trick of legerdemain or mystic nonsense. 

Elizabethan life was crowded with these figures, — all of them. 
Every person of ordinary experience had heard of many such. Con- 

1 Dramatic Works of John Wilson, 1874. The suggestion for this whole line of plays 
probably came in the first instance from Macchiavelli’s story, The Marriage of Belphegor. 

2 If it Be not Good, the Devil isin It. Pr. Dramatic Works of Thos. Dekker, 1873, 
vol. 3. . ‘ 

3 In the many versions of ‘his printed history he appears as a malignant fiend, who, 
under the disguise of a friar, brings a religious house to dire confusion. In ultimate 
origin, probably a house cobold (see references in G. L. Kittredge’s article, ‘‘ The Friar’s 
Lantern and Friar Rush,” in Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, 15 : 415, No. 4, footnote). 

* Payments made to John Day and Wm. Haughton July 4, 14, Nov. 9, 29, 1601 (Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 143-151, 164). 
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jurers, for example, of one type or another, were common. The 
careers of persons like Reade, Forman, Lambe, and Hartley,' are well 
known. Such conjurers drove a brisk and varied trade. Perhaps 
most commonly they performed some species of medical quackery, 
or ‘‘unwitched”’ the diseased with a vulgar sort of exorcism. By 
various charms, incantations, and philters they professed to excite 
or to cool love. Often they performed divination for the location of 
hidden treasure or lost or stolen goods; or they told fortunes or cast 
horoscopes. If the conjurer were unscrupulous and willing to take the 
risk, — a risk freely assumed when convictions were difficult to secure 
and relatively few, — he might even furnish powders and charms, or 
perform magic rites, to lame and to kill. 

The more trivial, more innocuous of these activities were the regular 
stock in trade of numerous professional wise or cunning women. 
In addition, they commonly practised midwifery. The wise woman, 
as such, appears to have a more definite status than the wise man. 
Actual examples, with well-attested histories, are, from the relative 
obscurity of the subject, difficult to adduce, but references to such 
persons are numerous.? Heywood’s “‘Wise Woman of Hogsdon” 
may be taken as a racy, faithful portrait of the least rascally, most 
benevolent type. 

The witch who was tried and condemned in the Elizabethan courts 
differed from the wise woman, customarily, in having no professional 
status. Her nefarious practices were usually for her own petty ad- 
vancement or to satisfy her own petty grudges. Typically — though 
by no means always — from the lowest stratum of society, she lived 
in some hovel in abject poverty, in grossest immorality. She was 
reputed to employ — usually, on trial, was made to confess that she 
kept at her house, in the form of dogs, cats, toads, or other “lewd” 

' Simon Reade was a quack physician and cunning man of Southwark. In the former 
capacity he was finally prosecuted by the College of Physicians (1602) for practising with- 
out a license; in the latter he was indicted for conjuration and the invocation of unclean 
spirits, though eventually he received the royal pardon (1608). Simon Forman practised 
quackery and necromantic arts from 1597 to his death in 1611. He claimed the power 
to discover lost treasure, and was especially successful in his dealings with women, being 
called in by the infamous Countess of Essex to practise magic inducing love. Lambe and 
Hartley were on a lower level. The former was a rogue willing to turn his hand to nearly 
any conjuration, or quackery, or crime. Edmund Hartley is now remembered chiefly 
through his connection with the celebrated Starchie case (1596-97). Asa noted conjurer, 
he had been called in to quiet the stricken Starchie children, but was accused eventually 
of having communicated an evil spirit to them, and was convicted and hanged for drawing 
a magic circle (see G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘English Witchcraft and James I,’’ in Toy Presenta- 
tion Volume; Dict. Nat. Biog.; Social England, vol. 4; Wm. Lilly’s History; Forman’s 
Diary; Notestein’s History of English Witchcraft). See reference to Reade in Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist, 1. i.; and to Lambe, in his Staple of News, conversation of the gossips at end 
act III. 

2 See Notestein’s History, 20-22, and references there cited. 
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small animals — familiar spirits to do her bidding. Their services 
she had obtained from the Devil by selling her soul. Them she 
rewarded by allowing them to suck her body. Sexual relations with 
the familiars or the Devil himself were confidently believed in, and 
frequently confessed, as well as participation in orgiastic ‘‘ Witches’ 
Sabbaths.” Their familiars the witches employed nearly always for 
personal ends, — sometimes to obtain love for the witch; more often 
to steal goods; still more often to feed fat the witches’ grudges against 
neighbors who had reviled them or refused them alms or petty gifts. 
Accordingly the familiars were used to spoil domestic processes, 
such as baking or brewing; to cause ailments in neighbors’ geese, 
hogs, or cattle; to afflict neighbors or their more easily susceptible 
children with wasting sickness or fits; to lame and even to kill. 

Such was the ordinary conception of the witch during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, as brought out in dozens of trials! We 
shall not be wrong if we describe witchcraft agitation during this 
period as simply continuous. For the playwrights and the public, 
witchcraft in general, and known cases thereof, must have been a 
topic of unceasing conversation. Everybody knew some old hag 
who was reputed to be a witch; there were prosecutions for witch- 
craft, particularly in Middlesex and the neighboring counties, almost 
every year;? and that the facts of witchcraft might not become stale 
and dull, sensational cases periodically excited the imagination of the 
public, — cases that were typically reported in the greedily devoured 
tracts which in that day served instead of the lucubrations of the 
modern yellow press. 

Some of the more famous trials may be briefly mentioned. In 1566, 
at Chelmsford, Essex, not far from London, Mother Waterhouse was 
executed for the keeping of cat and toad familiars that she used “‘to 
kill geese, hogs, and cattle of neighbors,” and ‘‘at length . . . to kill 
a neighbor whom she disliked, and finally her own husband.”* In 
1579, and again in 1589, further outbreaks at Chelmsford resulted 
in the execution of three women on each occasion. Meantime, in the 
same county, and not far from Chelmsford, at St. Oses, or St. Osyth’s, 
had occurred one of the most remarkable affairs in Elizabethan 
times. Ursley Kemp, accused of laming and killing neighbors and 


1 The details are repeated again and again. Dr. Notestein’s History summarizes 
conveniently a vast quantity of this evidence. 

2 Of all the years of Elizabeth’s reign, only in eight early years has Dr. Notestein failed 
to find prosecutions for witchcraft, and the gaps here are in all likelihood merely a lack of 
extant evidence. His records for James’s reign show only one blank year (see Appendix 
C to his History). ‘‘London was ... the centre of the belief, . . . [and] the counties 
adjacent to it could . . . claim more than two-thirds of the executions” (51). 

3 See Notestein’s History, 35, 385, and references. 
* Ibid., 38-40, 387, 390, and references. 
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their children, was made to confess to feeding four imps, — Tyffin, 
Tittey, Piggen, and Jacket. Her confessions involved others, until] 
ultimately sixteen persons were accused, of whom thirteen seem to have 
been executed.!. Another trial of unusual interest was that at War- 
boys, Huntingdonshire (1593). Mother Samuel, her daughter Agnes, 
and her husband John, were all executed for tormenting by spirits 
the children of the prominent Throckmorton family.2 The activities 
of John Darrel (chiefly 1596-97), who professed to exorcise the pos- 
sessed, and controversy over whom started an elaborate pamphlet 
war, should not be overlooked.’ In 1602-03 the trial of Elizabeth 
Jackson at London excited much attention.‘ 

Aroused by these and other less famous cases, public opinion put 
through, in the second year of James’s reign, a new statute imposing 
death as the penalty for all maleficent witchcraft, whether it resulted 
in death or not, and otherwise slightly increasing the severity of the 
existing law.5 For a number of years after the passing of this statute, 
the agitation, though continuous, was mild. Then occurred, in 1612, 
the sensational case at Pendle, Lancashire, as a result of which ten 
persons were sentenced to death. Of special interest in this study 
of the drama are the case at Edmonton, Middlesex, in 1621, when 
Elizabeth Sawyer was hanged; and the second Lancashire case, 1633, 
when probably seventeen witches were tried and condemned, although 
later reprieved by the King.’ Both of these cases, especially the 
latter, aroused widespread interest, and were abundantly represented 
in pamphlet publications and in literature. 

The cases just mentioned are only a few of the most celebrated.* 
The agitation, in fact, seems endemic throughout practically the whole 
sweep of the Elizabethan drama. It should be observed in particular 
that public interest and discussion on witchcraft and all related themes 
must have been active for several decades before 1600. The whole 
group of conjurers, wise women, and witches was thoroughly familiar. 
Hence portraits of such persons in literature were sure to be readily 
recognized and understood. Yet, surprisingly enough, the occur- 
rences of these figures in the drama down almost to the new century 


1 See Notestein’s History, 40-46, 388, and references. 

2 Ibid., 46-51, 391, and references. 

3 Ibid., chap. iv, and references. 

4 Ibid., 395, and references. 

5 Ibid., 101-106. King James was not responsible. His reputation has been con- 
clusively cleared by G. L. Kittredge, ‘* English Witchcraft and James I,’’ in Toy Presenta- 
tion Volume, pp. 9 ff. 

* Notestein, loc. cit., 121-130, 397, 398, and references. 

7 Ibid., 136 (footnote), 146-157, 400, 402, and references. 

8 See Notestein’s book, passim, for descriptions of others and reference to the original 
literature. 
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are few, and such representations as do find place are seldom sketched 
from contemporary life. 

The earlier conjurers and witches in the drama are borrowed, 
instead, with little change, from conventional ‘‘characters” in other 
literatures. In particular, a debt to the Italian is shown in a number 
of interesting plays. In Gascoigne’s well-known ‘“‘Supposes”’ (1566),! 
translated from Ariosto’s “‘I Suppositi,” the parasite Pasiphilo ex- 
hibits a pretended knowledge of palmistry.2 In two other plays 
adapted from the Italian, or showing Italian influences, a stock 
character is brought over bodily. This person, the fraudulent or 
pretended conjurer, had a well-established vogue in Italian comedy of 
the sixteenth century * before Grazzini took it up in his “‘ La Spiritata”’ 
(1561), and combined with it another motive, — that of hoaxing a 
man into the belief that his house is haunted by spirits. This play the 
unknown English author‘ of ‘‘The Bugbears”’ of the middle sixties 
has followed with reasonable fidelity. In the chief ‘“nigromantick”’ 
scene of the play,® the English writer has added to the burlesque enum- 
eration of spirits in the original a few from English nursery tales, — 
etins and pickhorns, 


“‘puckes, puckerels, hob howlard, bygorn, & Robin Goodfellow;”’ 
“hob Goblin, Rawhead, & bloudibone the ouglie.”’ 


He has at the same time added to his ‘“‘cunning man,” one Trappola, 
the significant attribute of quack medicine, —a profession which 
he knew was practised by English analogues of Grazzini’s type- 
character. We may accordingly regard the Englishman as making an 
approach in his own way, and according to the standards of his time, 
toward a realistic portrait.® 

Unlike ‘‘The Bugbears,” the ‘education play,’ ‘‘Misogonus,”’ ? 
of unproved authorship, and of date undetermined within the sixties 
or seventies,’ is not translated from the Italian. It evinces, however, 
many Italian influences. It exhibits once more a “pretended con- 


1 For text and discussion, see R. W. Bond, Early Plays from the Italian. 
2 1. ii. 
3 See full discussion by Bond, loc. cit., Introd. 
4 Signed at the end of act v of the manuscript “Johannus Jeffere scribebat hoc.” 
Author, or merely a scribe? See Bond's Introd. for this and for the question of date. 

5 it. iii. 

6 Of course the whole thing is a pretence, but, barring its obvious burlesque features, 
is within itself consistent. 

7 Also in Bond’s Early Plays from the Italian. 

® Bond dates 1576-77. Previous commentators had dated in the sixties. The leading 
’ whose name adorns the title-page of 
the manuscript. Professor Kittredge is inclined to consider this a pseudonymous anagram 
(Bar= “‘son of,”’ iona = “ John,’’ — ‘‘ Johnson’’) for ‘‘Laurence Johnson”’ (Journ. of Ger- 
manic Philol., 3 [1901] : 335-341; and Bond’s Introd.). 


candidate for authorship is ‘‘Laurentius Bariwna,’ 
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jurer,’’ one Cacurgus, who, like Trappola, professes both magic and 
medical arts.! His portrait is clearly a feebler drawing of the same 
Italian stock character. 

The Italian group includes another play, of much later date and 
firmer workmanship, featuring this time a witch (or wise woman) 
and bawd. The play is ‘“Fidele and Fortunio, or The Two Italian 
Gentlemen”? (1584), an adaptation of the “Il Fedele” of Luigi 
Pasqualigo (1575). The particular character of interest in ‘‘Fidele 
and Fortunio”’ is Medusa, called a witch, who in one scene names over 
a long list of charms, and who later in a graveyard attempts with a 
waxen image a conjuration for love. She also exercises the trade of 
bawd under cover of peddling. The whole conception of Medusa is 
conventional and foreign. There are few English borrowings;* we 
have only another stock Italian character bodily transported, and even 
this appears to have had no influence. The time for the witch on the 
stage was not yet ripe. 

The figure in ‘‘Fidele and Fortunio,”’ sunk in the practice of black 
sorcery as she was, could hardly be called by any other name than 
“‘witch;” yet in her generally handy character, particularly in her 
capacity as bawd, she bears some analogies to the more harmless 
professional wise or cunning woman. A clear example of the latter 
type, in a very English dress, of a realism not hitherto approached, is 
John Lyly’s ‘‘Mother Bombie”’ (c. 1590?). The indefatigable seeker 
after sources has been unable to discover a definite source for this 
play; and in particular the title-character seems, contrary to Lyly’s 


’ 


1 See Ill. iii. 

2 Pub. in Malone Soc. Reprints, 1909. See W. W. Greg's spirited discussion of the 
authorship in Malone Soc. Collections, 1 (pt. 3) : 218-226. Collier (in Hist. Eng. Drama- 
tic Poetry, 3 : 242) quoted a somewhat suspicious dedication on a copy which apparently 
no one else has ever seen, signed ‘‘A. M.’’ Charles Crawford, in his ed. of England’s 
Parnassus, ascribed the play to Chapman, chiefly on the strength of some lines from Fidele 
and Fortunio there quoted over Chapman’s name. T. M. Parrott, Chapman's latest 
editor, is inclined to think that, even though Collier’s dedication may be a forgery, the 
play is in all probability Munday’s (Mod. Philol., 13 : 65 ff., No. 5 [September, 1915]). 

8’ Another version was made by Abraham Fraunce, in his Latin comedy Victoria, 
prior to the year 1583. Ed. G. C. Moore Smith in Bang’s Materialen, vol. 14 (1906). 

4 The Pedant, who observes the conjuration from the harborage of a tomb, parodies 
Medusa’s enumeration of devils, adding a few of his own, sotto voce: — 


“‘Ottamanus, Sophye, Turke, and the great Cham: 
Robin goodfellowe, Hobgoblin, the deuill and his dam.” 
(11. ii.) 

There may also be something of an English conception in Medusa’s side-trade of bawd 
under cover of peddling (rv. i). 

5 Collier doubted that the play was ever acted (Hist. Eng. Dramatic Poetry, 3 : 241), 
and his opinion has been echoed by Fleay (Biog. Chron., 2 : 113) and by Ward (Eng. 
Dramatic Lit., 1 : 431). Greg believes the play saw some popularity on the stage (Malone 
Soc. Collections, 1 [pt. 3] : 226). 
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practice, to be a portrait, according to the standards of the time and 
the author, of an English type.1_ Mother Bombie is represented as a 
benevolent “‘wise woman,”’ who, though accused of being a witch, 
denies it, and gives no evidence of trafficking with infernal powers. 
She is able, according to repute, to “‘tell fortunes, expound dreames, 
tell of things that be lost, and devine of accidents to come;” and all 
these attributes she exemplifies in the play. To her nearly all the 
characters in the tangled web of the plot troop for advice; and al- 
though they are for the moment much mystified by her prognos- 
tications in oracular doggerel, at the end, when they all compare 
notes, they agree that the old woman has spoken true, and praise her 
kindliness and good works. 

The gentleness of this portrait, if, as seems probable, it is an idealized 
drawing from observation, is remarkable, yet, on fuller consideration, 
is fully consistent with Lyly’s dramatic practice. He has taken as 
model a racy figure (the very highest of her type, in the first place), 
and refined and ennobled her to fit into his usual graceful comedy, — 
a comedy which, in contrast to later Elizabethan practice, did not 
allow the vulgarly grotesque. The comedy of Lyly’s period is not 
realistic, and Lyly’s own work least of all so. 

In chronological progression we turn now to four plays of the 
highest interest, all belonging to the Shakespearean canon, — the 
first and second parts of ‘Henry VI”’ (1590-92?), “‘Richard III” 
(1593), and ‘‘The Comedy of Errors” (1591?). In these we find 
very illuminating use of the witch and conjurer. 

Shakespeare and his collaborators in ‘‘1 Henry VI” have often been 
reviled for degrading the heroic figure of Joan of Arc to a common 
witch; yet they were but perpetuating the English national tradition; 
following, moreover, the well-reputed authority of Holinshed. The 
chronicler is nevertheless everywhere greatly expanded; brief inci- 
dents are made over into lengthy scenes, and the merest hints into 
important passages. Throughout the play, Talbot and others are 
made to hurl at Joan the accusation of witchcraft.2 The real witch 
scenes, which show significant elaboration of Holinshed, are in the 
fifth act. In v. iii we are suddenly in the midst of genuine witch-lore, 
which bases on Holinshed only for the general hint that Joan prac- 
tised witchcraft. Here Joan, or ‘‘La Pucelle,” dismayed at the failure 
of the French, calls on her spirits for help; but they refuse their aid, 
as the spirits customarily did when the witch was about to fall. Joan 
offers increasing rewards, — she will feed them with her blood, ‘‘lop 
a member off,” ‘‘pay recompense” with her body, or finally give 
“body, soul, and all.’”’ But the spirits troop silently away, and 

1 See R. W. Bond's Lyly, vol. 3, Introd. 

2 I. V. 5-7; Il. i. 14, 15, 25, 26; Il. ii. 38, 39, 52, 121, 122; 11. iii. 58, 50. 
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immediately thereafter Joan is captured. Act v, scene iv, shows fur- 
ther elaborations, repeating incidents found in many a witch trial. 
There is the usual denial of the crime: and then, when Joan sees that 
avowal of her pure virgin life will avail not a whit to save her, she 
makes a plea often heard to stay execution of witches; namely, that 
she is with child.!. This feature comes from Holinshed, but not the 
gloating elaboration of the plea, Pucelle fathering her child upon three 
men in succession. All failing, the witch goes forth to her execution, 
cursing in characteristic fashion, and calling down vengeance on her 
prosecutors: — 

“Then lead me hence;—with whom I leave my curse: 

May never glorious sun reflex his beams 

Upon the country where you make abode! 

But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 

Environ you; till mischief and despair 

Drive you to break your necks or hang yourselves!”’ 


Certain details, gathered from current knowledge of witches, are 
thus seen in ‘‘1 Henry VI”’ to have been added to the meagre material 
of Holinshed. But these are the most commonplace stock features 
of witchcraft; there is none of the tang of individual cases and inci- 
dents; moreover, the whole treatment of the thing is formal, — the 
verse is lofty, the statement couched in stiff, conventional, almost 
affected style. We are still a long way from any faithful study of the 
Elizabethan witch. 

The second part of “‘Henry VI” provides a scene ? which is some- 
what more vulgar. ‘‘Margery Jordan, the cunning witch, and 
Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer,’’ at the instance of the Duchess 
of Gloucester, raise with due ceremonies the spirit Asmath, who, 
on demand, speaks the fates that shall befall the king and other 
prominent political personages. Hardly has the fiend given his 
information when the party is surprised and apprehended. Need- 
less to say, their punishment is severe; the Duchess being condemned 
to banishment, the witch to be burned in Smithfield, and Bolingbroke 
and other men concerned to be strangled on the gallows.’ The 
punishment meted out to the sorcerers would have been readily 
understood by the Elizabethan, since the statute of 1562 had fixed 
the death-penalty for those who used conjurations of evil and wicked 

1 An interesting example is that of Mother Samuel in the celebrated Warboys case 
(1593) previously alluded to. I quote Notestein (50) : ‘‘The mother was induced to 
plead pregnancy as a delay to execution, but after an examination by a jury was adjudged 
not pregnant. The daughter [Agnes] had been urged to make the same defence, but 
spiritedly replied, ‘It shall never be said that I was both a witch and a whore.'"’ The 
plea was a very common one. 

3 1. iv. 
4 11. iii. I-13. 
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spirits;! and conjurations such as those of the play, directed toward 
finding out from spirits when Elizabeth’s life would end, or, more 
heinously, toward actually practising against her life, were common, 
and greatly disturbed the Queen’s ministers.2 Yet, close to con- 
temporary life as the thing is, the outlines are supplied by the chroni- 
cles much more absolutely than in the La Pucelle scenes.? The 
writers of ‘‘2 Henry VI”’ (or, rather, the writers of the old play, “‘The 
First Part of the Contention,” from which the witchcraft scenes are 
reproduced, with no significant change, in “2 Henry VI’’) are merely 
reporting history with artistic alterations and the supplying of de- 
tail from stores of common knowledge. 

A further historical witchcraft allusion, which has in fact actually 
condensed the chronicle, may briefly be dismissed. It is the well- 
known scene in “Richard III” (111. iv) where Gloucester, pulling 
back his left sleeve, exhibits his arm which had been shrunken from 
birth, and charges the deformity to witchcraft: — 


‘‘Look how I am bewitch’d; behold, mine arm 

Is like a blasted sapling, wither’d up; 

And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me.” 


This is Holinshed, 111. 722, with only verbal alterations. The scene 
may be regarded as entirely historical. 

Of greater significance than any of the preceding plays is ‘The 
Comedy of Errors.”” Mere hints in the “‘Menaechmi”’ of Plautus, 
and perhaps a scene also in the same writer’s ‘“Amphitryon,” are 
made the occasion for racy commentary and faithful detail copied 
seemingly from actual observation. The inextricable confusion 
caused by the mistakes in identity furnish the cue. Whereas in the 
““Menaechmi” the characters only consider that they are being made 
fun of or that their interlocutors are out of their heads,‘ the Anti- 
pholuses and the Dromios conjecture the explanation that would 
naturally occur to the Elizabethan; namely, that the confusion can 
be explained only on the supposition that witchcraft and sorcery have 
been at work. ‘‘Lapland sorcerers’ inhabit the place, aver Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse and his man Dromio; the Courtesan is ‘‘ Mistress 
Satan, the Devil, the Devil’s dam, fiend, witch, sorceress,’’ — ‘‘as 
you are all.’’®> But one conclusion is to be drawn from all this wild 

1 For analysis of the law, see G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘English Witchcraft and James I,” 
in Toy Presentation Volume, p. 8. 

2 See Notestein, 18, 19, 24-28; and, for additional brief notices, Notestein’s Appendix 
C, under years 1578, 1584, 1589, 1594. 

3 Hall is here closer than Holinshed (Hall’s Chronicle, 1850, p. 202). 

* Menaechmi, 1. ii, iv; 111. iii; Iv. iii; Vv. ii. 

5 1. ii. 97-102; UU. ii. 190-202; II. ii. 149-161; IV. iii. 45-82. 
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talk: Antipholus of Syracuse and his man are mad, and require 
treatment. The very funny scene where this is given (Tv. iv) is shifted 
from the Latin, and made to conform to Elizabethan life. The legiti- 
mate physician of Plautus has become the schoolmaster Pinch, — 


“A needy, hollow-ey’d, sharp-looking wretch,” — 


who is known as a conjurer, and who (following Elizabethan practice) 
attempts to eject the fiend from the possessed by exorcism : — 


“‘T charge thee, Satan, hous’d within this man, 
To yield possession to my holy prayers, 
And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight; 
I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven.” ! 


Pinch’s charms being too weak, master and man are bound,? — only 
to escape, and nearly kill the conjurer. 

Now, this scene has a strongly realistic smack. A case of mad- 
ness was regularly assumed as “possession” by the Elizabethan; 
and either a clergyman (under certain circumstances),’ or more often 
the local conjurer, was called upon to eject the fiend. In “The 
Comedy of Errors” we accordingly have a bit of realism far in ad- 
vance of anything hitherto encountered, — an innovation, indeed, 
in the dramatic practice of the 1590’s. 

Certain confident generalizations can now be made as to the han- 
dling of witch and conjurer down to the middl¢ g0’s, to be more specific 
down to 1597 or 1598, — years which, as will appear shortly, mark 
a significant break for this material. Prior to these years there are 
the figures of conjurer and witch borrowed from other literatures, as 
the Italian, and also similar figures brought over quite incidentally 
from historical accounts into chronicle histories retold to display the 
great incidents of the national past. In both groups some elabora- 
tion from the writer’s observation is to be expected. In only very 
few plays, like ‘‘Mother Bombie’’ and ‘‘The Comedy of Errors,” 
and those plays comedies or actual farces, to which realism easily 
adapts itself, do we find racy portraits from life. 

1 Iv. iv. 57-60. 

2 Compare the practical joke on Malvolio in Twelfth Night, 1. iv, tv. ii. Here Mal- 
volio, whom the conspirators pretend to consider mad, is confined and bound in order that 
he may be freed of the evil spirit, who has no liking for straight-jackets. The practice 
was common in such circumstances. 

$ Particularly by the Catholics. Rev. John Darrel (himself a Puritan) was the most 
notorious of the exorcists. See full discussion, with many contemporary references, in 
Notestein, chap. rv. Over the exorcists raged an extended pamphlet controversy, in 
which the most celebrated document is Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures (L., 1605). For the fits of the Starchie children (1597) Dr. Dee had advised 
the help of ‘‘godlie preachers” (Notestein, 79). See Ben Jonson's attitude on pretended 
possession and exorcism, below, p. 481. 
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Yet even here there is nothing drastic, nothing photographic, none 
of that ‘‘dirty drab”’ which we are accustomed to associate with the 
word ‘‘realism,’’ and which surely finds expression abundantly in the 
works, of a later date, from the pens of such men as Jonson. The 
gross sensationalism of the witch accounts over which the public 
gloated, — the revolting details, for instance (rather than a mere 
mention), of intercourse with familiars, of the petty animosities of 
wrinkled old hags, of the vulgar tricks of our Faces and Subtles, — 
are prior to 1597 strangely absent. Enough has been said to show 
that throughout the reign of Elizabeth no figures were to the masses, 
high and low, more familiar than those of the wise woman and the 
witch. The playwrights, men of their time, show besides, by casual 
allusion; full knowledge of the ordinary facts of witchcraft and sorcery. 
Yet material basing thereon is scanty almost to the turn of the cen- 
tury; while such utilizations as exist are treated ‘‘romantically,”’ — 
idealized and purified. Why,— the question insistently forces it- 
self on us, — why, with the continuous and abounding interest clearly 
seen in all aspects of the supernatural, in none more than in the vulgar 
figures we have just been discussing, is there no topical drama of 
witchcraft whatever, and only a very meagre expression of anything 
that could be likened to realism? 

The reasons can be none other than purely literary reasons, explicable 
solely from the history of Elizabethan dramatic practice and the 
vogue of dramatic types. First, the drama up to the middle 90’s is 
not as a whole topical. Its plots are borrowed from English history, 
Italian story, classic legends, medieval tales'— from any source 
rather than contemporary life. It does not photograph its own times. 
It hardly copies even court life, and ignores almost completely, ex- 
cept for very rough comedy, the life of the lower classes. Some prog- 
ress toward realism is evident in the 9o’s, but the fashion of dramatiz- 
ing any and every thing had not yet set in. 

That being true, the omission is not difficult to understand. Cer- 
tainly the witch and her coterie were figures too unpoetical for tragedy 
of the higher sort. For comic effect they were more suitable; yet, 
if they were to be used here, some readjustments were necessary. 
The guiltless wise woman was easily adaptable, as was the relatively 
trivial figure of the magician’s man; but the shadow of her terrible 
compact and fearful doom still hung over the witch. Low comedy 
was not yet ready for her. With the tone of “domestic drama”’ she 
harmonized more perfectly, but ‘‘domestic drama” as a type was yet 
unknown on the English stage. 

Finally, her vogue was simply not established. There was at 


1 A glance at the topical chapters in Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama will establish this 
point. 
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hand, to be sure, abundant material for plays of witchcraft; but 
such an abundance by no means assures the writing and production of 
plays based thereon, even if the public is actually in a mood to re- 
ceive them. As in the case of ‘‘Faustus’’ a successful magician play 
started a long line of dramas on similar themes, so here a successful 
witch play was needed to initiate the dramatic vogue of this particular 


type. 
VI. 


The evidence for the initiation of such a vogue in 1597 is not con- 
clusive only because the plays no longer survive. The indispensable 
Henslowe tells the story. In December, 1597, he mentions “‘ Mother 
Redcap.” ! Thisis probably a study of a wise woman, continuing the 
type of play got under way by Lyly’s ‘Mother Bombie.’”’? Earlier 
in the same year Henslowe notes a performance of “The Witch of 
Islington.’”’* By the next year had been written ‘Black Joan.” 4 
The former was either an out-and-out witch play, or else such a play 
with political bearings.’ The latter, in all probability, was a witch 
play also. If we may judge from the titles and the growing realism 
of dramatic treatment, they were of a kind far closer to actual life 
than those hitherto considered. The approach toward realistic drama, 
especially comedy, may be studied in the pages of the literary histo- 
rians. It is especially associated with a new group of writers, all 
of whom began to produce very close to this time. The dramatic 
careers of Ben Jonson and of Dekker start about 1597; of Heywood, 
probably in 1596; of Chapman, probably in 1596; of Marston, about 
1599. In some degree in all these writers a trend toward realism is 
evident, — a trend continued in others who shortly followed. The 
stage career of Middleton, for instance, begins by 1602; of Webster, 
c. 1602.° 


1 Payments made to Munday and Drayton, Dec. 22, 28, 1597; Jan. 5, 1598 (Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 82, 83). 

2 Mother Redcap is mentioned in Heywood’s Wise Woman of Hogsdon (1. ii; rv). 

* July 14, 28, 1597 (Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 54). 

4 In Henslowe’s inventory of books belonging to the stock, and bought since March 
3, 1598 (Henslowe’s Papers, ed. W. W. Greg, 121). It is mentioned there along with 
other plays of recent production. 

5 One of Ben Jonson's notes to his Masque of Queens may be apposite. He is speaking 
of waxen images: ‘‘ Bodin. Daemon., lib. ii. cap. 8, hath . . . a relation of a French am- 
bassador’s, out of England, of certain pictures of wax, found in a dunghill near Islington, 
of our late queen's: which rumour I myself (being then very young) can yet remember to 
have been current” (Note to passage on pp. III, 112, in Gifford’s ed., revised by Cunning- 
ham, vol. 7). 

6 Jonson received money from Henslowe on July 28, 1597; he was engaged on a play 
on Dec. 3, 1597. Dekker received payments for a play called Phaeton on Jan. 15, 1598. 
Money is recorded as lent by Henslowe ‘“‘for Heywood’s book”’ in a list of sums put out 
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It was high time that witchcraft themes should be taken up, for, 
as previously pointed out, the witchcraft agitation had been con- 
tinuous and strong in England from the early years of the reign 
of Elizabeth. The dramatists, finally responding to the interest of 
the public of which they formed a part, manifest the fullest pre- 
occupation with witchcraft and all related themes during the thirty 
years 1597-1627 or thereabouts. Their most active concern is indi- 
cated in the first two decades of the seventeenth century. In the 
period of dramatic activity there are numerous scenes and more 
numerous references in vast variety of kind and treatment. Much 
of the material is new to the English drama, or, if not entirely new, is 
yet for the first time clearly revealed. 

The careers of conjurers like Lambe and Forman have already been 
mentioned. With the advance in realistic treatment, such figures 
now become very popular in the drama. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the conjurer who had some belief in his own powers, and 
arrant rascals who were merely bleeding credulous dupes. All such 
persons may be conveniently grouped together. 

Their vogue in the first few decades of the seventeenth century 
may be seen from a rapid survey of the principal plays which feature 
them. Dekker’s ‘‘Whore of Babylon” (1604) ! presents two doctors, 
Paridel and Ropus, as well as a hired conjurer, who practise in various 
ways — by means of a waxen image, poison, or actual violence — to 
murder the Queen. In the lively ‘‘ Puritan, or The Widow of Watling 
Street”’ (pr. 1607),? usually referred to as ‘‘The Puritan Widow,” 
is presented a group of more downright rogues and impostors, par- 
ticularly one George Pye-Board, who pretends to be a fortune-teller 
and physician, and one Peter Skirmish, a “figure-caster, or a con- 
jurer.” A rogue of suave professional manners is the quack physician, 
said to be ‘‘exquisite in the art of magic,’’ Dr. Glister of Middleton’s 
“Family of Love” (1607).? Jonson’s ‘‘Alchemist” (1610) is a very 
notable exposure of a group of rogues, who with only a smattering of 
learned terms, or what pass as such with their dupes, are ready to 
practise almost any art that will bring them in money. Their 
leading line is of course transmutation of metals, but they have many 
“‘since October 14,"°1596. Chapman's Blind Beggar of Alexandria was prod. by Henslowe 
Feb. 12, 1596. Marston received from Henslowe money toward a play on Sept. 28, 1599. 
Middleton’s Blurt, Master Constable was pub. 1602, but The Old Law may have been 
written in 1599. Webster collaborated in the plays Caesar’s Fall and The Two Harpies, 
for which Henslowe made payments May 22, 29, 1602 (see Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. 
Greg, 28, 45, 70, 82, 83, 112, 166, 167; and Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen, 
I. xiv, xv). 

1 Pub. 1607, but doubtless written shortly after Elizabeth's death. See Dramatic 
Works of Thomas Dekker, 2 (1873) : especially 189, 195, 196, 226, 227, 250, 263, 264. 

2 In C. F. Tucker Brooke’s Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

3 In Bullen’s Middleton, vol. 3 (11. iii, iv; 111. iv, v, vi). 

VOL. 32.—NO. 126.—32. 
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other strings to their bow. Chiefly as an astrologer does Albumazra, 
in Tomkins’s play of that name (1614),' convince his dupes, although 
his rogueries range widely. 

A group of very low cheats and rascals must now claim our at- 
tention. In “The Widow,” by Middleton and others (c. 1616?) 
there operates a pretended mountebank empiric, Latrocina, who does 
not display, however, the usual magic and mysticism. Not so in “The 
Mountebank’s Masque” (1618), attributed to Marston,* where the 
title-character exercises the double function of physician and con- 
jurer. In “The Bloody Brother, or Rollo, Duke of Normandy” 
(c. 1616?),* by Fletcher (and others?), figure prominently a group of 
very low quacks and rogues indeed, five in number, who practise 
astrology, medicine, fortune-telling, divination for the recovery of 
stolen goods, the figuring of distant events in a magic glass, and in 
general all the more disreputable pursuits of the rascally ‘cunning 
man.” A rogue certainly no more respectable is the Forobosco of 
“The Fair Maid of the Inn”’ (lic. 1626).5 Forobosco is a pretended 
astrologer and conjurer who has a ‘‘clown”’ as assistant, — a figure 
parallel to the magician’s comic famulus. 

It is refreshing to turn from these cheats to a few persons of re- 
spectability and honesty. Such is the Peter Vecchio of Fletcher’s 
“The Chances”’ (c. 1615?),® a gentle schoolmaster who for benevolent 
ends plays a part as wizard and astrologer. Another respectable 
character is a gentleman devoted to alchemy who is introduced in 
Middleton’s ‘ Anything for a Quiet Life’’ (1617?).’ 

Conjurers, astrologers, wise men, cheats, and frauds of every grade 
of respectability, of diverse attributes and practices, are thus seen to 
have been extremely popular on the stage for the first three decades of 
the century. Such figures lend themselves readily to comic or satiric 


1 In Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt), vol. 11. See also Ward, Eng. Dramatic 
Lit., 3 : 179, 180. 

? In Bullen’s Middleton, vol. 5 (see especially tv. i, ii). Variously dated 1608-25. 
See Bullen, loc. cit., 1 : Ixxxvii; Fleay, Biog. Chron., 2 : 106; and Ward, Eng. Dramatic 
Lit., 2 : 520. 

3 In Works of Marston (ed. A. H. Bullen), vol. 3. J. P. Collier professed to have seen 
a manuscript copy on which Marston's name was pencilled in a contemporary hand. 

4 In Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (ed. A. R. Waller), vol. 4 (see especially Iv. 
i, ii; v. ii). On date, see Ward, Eng. Dramatic Lit., 2 : 734; and G. C. Macaulay in Camb. 
Hist. Eng. Lit., 6 : 146. 

5 J. Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 31. In Waller’s Beaumont 
and Fletcher, vol. 6 (see especially 11. i; 11. i; 1v. i; v.i). Fletcher’s authorship (even in 
part) is doubtful. See G. C. Macaulay in Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., 6 : 149, 158. 

* In Waller’s Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. 4 (see especially act v). On date, see 
Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 2: 207. The Prol. in the printed version (1647) was 
written for a revival after Fletcher's death, probably 1625 or 1626. 

7 So Bullen (Middleton, 1 : Ixxxvii) and Ward (Eng. Dramatic Lit., 2: 523). In 
Bullen’s Middleton, vol. 5 (especially 1. i. 91-93, 318-335; V. ii. 275-280). 
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effect, and are constantly so used. Their portraits are decidedly 
realistic: their originals were well known in Elizabethan life, and the 
copies follow the models closely. The vogue of the figures survived 
well into the Restoration. John Wilson, whom we have already 
noticed as concerned with themes of this kind, presents in the Mopus 
of his ‘‘Cheats”’ (1662) an impecunious astrologer and physician, 
and in the Sir Gudgeon Credulous of his ‘Projectors’ (1664),' a 
projecting knight who is called a “‘star-gazer, quack, Chaldean,” 
and the like. 

Nor are women’s parts, of nature similar to those just discussed, 
unrepresented. The Fat Woman of Brainford or Brentford, often 
referred to in ‘‘The Merry Wives” as a cunning woman, will be at once 
recalled, and the humiliation to which the Fat Knight was put in 
assuming her character. Finally, in Heywood’s ‘‘Wise Woman of 
Hogsdon” (c. 1604) ? we have a perfectly inimitable portrait of this 
familiar figure in Elizabethan life. Vulgar, resourceful, with dozens 
of trades, and with innumerable tricks up her sleeve, she never- 
theless, through her vigorous if coarse humor, her abounding good 
nature, and her essential kindliness, endears herself to the reader. 

One favorite device of imposture has not so far received mention. 
It is a pretended possession by spirits, to imitate actual madness as 
it was conceived by the Elizabethans. The case of Edgar in “Lear,” 
who was troubled by the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet, will at once be 
recalled, and the treatment of Malvolio in “Twelfth Night’’ (here the 
imposture is on the part of his tormentors). The motive was a favorite 
one with Jonson. ‘There is a scene of possession in act v, scene viii, 
of ‘Volpone;”’ but it is in ‘‘The Devil Is an Ass”’ that he has used the 
motive most notably, in the elaborate counterfeit attack of Fitz- 
dottrel.2 Middleton also used the motive. A pretended possession 
is mentioned in his ‘‘Game of Chess’’ (1624), and what seems a real 
one in his ‘‘ Phoenix’’ (1607).5 A hit at the Catholic exorcisers may 
be seen in the efforts of the Irish priest, Tegue O’Divelly, in the 
Restoration Lancashire witch play, — Shadwell’s, of 1681.° 

The “haunted house”’ theme, previously noted in “‘ The Bugbears,” 
had, after the turn of the century, considerable popularity. It may 
be studied in Middleton’s “ Blurt, Master Constable’’ (pub. 1602),? in 

1 Dramatic Works of John Wilson (ed. Jas. Maidment and W. H. Logan), 1874 (see 
especially pp. 23-25, 36, 39, 40, 48-50, 56-58, 71-74, 85-87, 221). 

2 In Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, vol. 5 (1874). On date, see Fleay, Biog. 
Chron., 1 : 291. 

3 v. iii, v. See a full discussion of this scene and its sources in G. L. Kittredge’s paper, 
“King James I and the Devil Is an Ass"’ (Mod. Philol., 9 [Oct., 1911] : 195-209). 

4 Bullen’s Middleton, vol. 7 (see especially rv. i; Vv. i). 
5 Ibid., vol. 1 (see especially m1. ii; V. ii). 
® See below, p. 484. 
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Ben Jonson’s “Tale of a Tub,”! in Fletcher and Shirley’s “Night 
Walker, or the Little Thief” (lic. 1634),? in Heywood’s ‘Late Lan- 
cashire Witches,’ and also in Shadwell’s play.‘ The motive per- 
sisted down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it was 
utilized in Addison’s ‘‘ Drummer’”’ (1716).5 

With all these lesser strands disposed of, we may finally approach 
the plays of witchcraft itself. Handled with anything like realism, 
this is a new motive in the drama. The non-extant 1597-08 group, 
“The Witch of Islington” and “ Black Joan,” has already been noted. 
In 1603 appeared Marston’s ‘“‘Sophonisba,” in which, as Mr. Kittredge 
puts it, he presents Erictho in a scene which out-Lucans Lucan.* In 
1608, in Middleton’s ‘‘Mad World, My Masters,” 7 a real succubus 
figures, —- not the counterfeit sort with which we are elsewhere fa- 
miliar. The distinguished witchcraft scenes of ‘‘Macbeth’”’ (1605- 
06?) need here only the recalling. In 1609 appeared Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque 
of Queens,”’ with a demonology most full and erudite, compiled from 
the most diverse sources in the classics and witch-mongers.* In 
1615 was published ‘‘The Valiant Welshman,” by “R. A.,” which 
employs a very dignified and pompous witch, as well as her wizard 
son.’ Some time between 1614 and the thirties was composed 
Ben Jonson’s beautiful fragmentary pastoral, ‘‘The Sad Shepherd.” 
In this imaginative piece, the witch Maudlin, although poetically 
conceived, is endowed with most of the vulgar attributes of her 
kind. She transforms herself into a hare, curses in characteristic 


1iv.v. Lic. 1633 (J. Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 19, 34), 
but probably a revision of a play written at a much earlier period, perhaps as early as 
1601. See Cunningham-Gifford, Jonson, 1 : xv; Fleay, Biog. Chron., 1 : 370; and Schel- 
ling, Elizabethan Drama, 1 : 326. 

2 In Waller’s Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. 7 (see 1. ii; m1. iii; Iv. i). Pr. in 1640 
as Fletcher's. According to Herbert’s license (1633), “‘corrected’’ by Shirley (J. Q. 
Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 34). Original play put by Fleay as 
early as 1614 (Biog. Chron., 1 : 197), by Oliphant, before 1610-11 (Eng. Stud., xv. 350, 
1891). 

3 In act v (the haunted mill). See below, p. 484. 

4 1v. i, iii; Vv. 

& ‘Works of Addison’’ in Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 5 (1891) (see especially 1. 
i; um. i; 1v. i; v. i). Pub. anonymously, 1716. See bibliographical note, p. liv, in Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Joseph Addison, ‘‘ Athenaeum Press Ser.” (ed. B. Wendell and 
C. N. Greenough). 

6 Works (ed. A. H. Bullen), vol. 2 (see Iv. i. 99-125; and G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘ English 
Witchcraft and James I" in Toy Presentation Volume, p. 45). 

7 Bullen’s Middleton, vol. 3 (see Iv. i., 29-99; IV. iv. 17-62). 

8 The sources being indicated by Jonson in learned notes. 

® See p. 452, footnote 1. 

10 See W. W. Greg, who holds for a late date (‘‘ Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd,”’ in Bang’s 
Materialen z. Kunde d. altengl. Dramas, 11 [1905] : xviii); and F. E. Schelling, who holds 
for an early date (Elizabethan Drama, 2 : 166-168). 
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fashion, and practises witchcraft for her own ends and to harm neigh- 
bors, -- 

“To make ewes cast their lambs, swine eat their farrow, 

The housewives’ tun not work, nor the milk churn! 

Writhe children’s wrists, and suck their breath in sleep, 

Get vials of their blood! and where the sea 

Casts up his slimy ooze, search for a weed 

To open locks with, and to rivet charms.”’ ! 


Clearly this is a highly realistic portrait to be introduced into a 
pastoral! 

Continuing with the enumeration of plays, we may observe Dekker, 
Ford, and Rowley’s ‘‘ Witch of Edmonton”’ (doubtless 1621 *), based on 
the recent trial of Mother Sawyer,’ but handling the old hag, her temp- 
tation and submission to the Devil, her traffic with her dog-familiar, 
and all the hard facts of her life as a social outcast, with a sympathy 
unknown to the trials, and seldom found anywhere in the literature of 
the age. In 1623 was licensed “‘The Black Lady” (non-extant),‘ 
which may have been a witch play. Some time in the twenties 
probably was written Middleton’s “Witch,” which, like Jonson’s 
‘Masque of Queens,” gathers together a vast amount of devil-lore 
from the witch-mongers and others.’ In 1631 was printed Thomas 
May’s “Antigone,” which includes three hags who, when consulted 
by Creon, as the weird sisters are consulted by Macbeth, cause a 
corpse to prophesy.® 

Two other important dramas may appropriately conclude the list. 
They are the two plays based on the witch trials in Lancashire. The 
first, shortly after the trials of 1633-34, and before the fate of the 
witches had been finally settled, came “‘hot off the press,” like a news- 
paper extra. This is ‘‘The Late Lancashire Witches” of Heywood 
and Brome.’ It contains witches’ revels, to which the apparently 
honest wife of a gentleman rides on a boy whom she has transformed 

loo. ii. 

? The date of Mother Sawyer’s trial and execution. In Works of Thomas Dekker, 
vol. 4 (1873). 

3 See above, p. 470. 

4 See J. Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 23; and Fleay, Biog. 
Chron., 2 : 325. 

‘ In Bullen’s Middleton, vol. 5. Bullen dates toward the end of Middleton's career 
(1: liii). Middleton d. 1627. 

* See Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, 2 : 44, 45 (play not seen by the present writer). 

7 In Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, vol. 4 (1874). Pub. 1634. The Epilogue 
shows the affair was not yet concluded: — 


‘*Perhaps great mercy may, 
After just condemnation give them day 
Of longer life.”’ 


See also Notestein’s History, 158-160. 
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into a horse, and from which she is herself ridden back, the boy having 
learned her charm. There are other changes of shape into hares, 
there are queer tricks played at a wedding feast, there is rough treat- 
ment of the soldier who guards the haunted mill, there is the identi- 
fication of the gentleman’s wife as a witch by means of a severed hand. 
In short, there are represented in this topical play most of the stories 
which were narrated at the trial on which it was based, and at others 
like it. The last play calling for pointed mention is Shadwell’s re- 
vival of the “Lancashire Witch” story in 1681, with many additions 
and changes, the whole constituting the most composite as well as the 
most confused mass of witch-lore in our dramatic literature.! The 
drama is set in a comic key by the interpolated Irish priest and ex- 
orciser, Tegue O’Divelly. 

Among these plays, two groups call for special comment. The first 
group may be said to exemplify “the mythology of witchcraft.” In 
this group may be gathered “‘Sophonisba,”’ ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ “‘The Masque 
of Queens,”’ ‘‘The Witch,” and perhaps others. In these dramas the 
traditional conceptions of the witch as handed down from the classics, 
from the treatises on witchcraft, and from the conventional features 
of popular superstition, have influenced the poet powerfully. His 
play may be a compendium of learning on these matters; or, if his 
treatment be freer, more artistic, at any rate he has had his eye very 
largely on these sources. There is nothing from recent cases or recent 
discussion, much less any attempt to present notorious figures. 

The second group embraces the two Lancashire witch plays and 
“The Witch of Edmonton.’’ They purport to give, in reportorial 
style, accounts of celebrated trials. Actual known incidents are intro- 
duced; although much may be changed, much added, and the whole 
coloring may be accordant to the author’s attitude and purpose. Only 
in ‘‘The Witch of Edmonton,” however, is there any emotional ap- 
proach to the material. In the other plays the attitude is one of 
detachment, of impersonality. They are in the highest sense ‘‘re- 
alistic.”’ 


After this review of Elizabethan magic and witchcraft plays, the 
summary may be brief. 

The public interest in the themes under consideration was con- 
tinuous throughout the period usually called ‘“‘Elizabethan”’ (1558- 
1642). The appearance and popularity of the themes in the drama are 
to be explained, not by any specific shifts in public interest, but 
by the history of dramatic vogue. The vogue of the fairy plays was 
strong in the 80’s. They continued later, particularly because of 
their lyric and decorative qualities and ready adaptability to the 


In Works of Thomas Shadwell, vol. 3 (1720). 
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court masque. Plays containing magic of the romance type are few 
and incidental, occurring just as the romances or chronicles on which 
they were based contained such material. Folk-lore plays are even 
rarer, a few specimens standing quite isolated, apart from any vogue. 
The motive of the “practising magician,” initiated by Marlowe, 
proved very attractive, and had a long and extended dramatic history. 
The “‘emissary to earth’’ plays were popular relatively late. Con- 
jurers, wise women, and witches, when they appear early, are usually 
in characters borrowed from other literatures or from the chronicles; 
some approach toward realistic treatment is evident in the 1590’s; 
there seems to be an irruption of more realistic plays in 1597-98; 
and thereafter the vogue of such plays is established, although the 
real “topical” play is extremely late in development. The vogue of 
all the plays considered seems to tally very well with trends in the 
development of the Elizabethan drama generally, particularly the 
development of realistic and satiric plays in the late go’s.! 

1 In view of the persistent attacks on King James I as a violent and bigoted perse- 
cutor of witches, and the spirited defence of the monarch’s record by G. L. Kittredge 
(‘English Witchcraft and James I,’’ in Studies in the History of Religions, presented to 
C. H. Toy, 1912), the evidence of this study should be brought to bear. Nothing has 
shown any special intensity of persecution in the reign of James I, nor any special inter- 


vention by the King. The development of the dramatic genres serves well enough to 
explain the various types of witchcraft plays when they appear. 
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SOME PLAY-PARTY SONGS FROM EASTERN ILLINOIS. 


BY CARL VAN DOREN. 


THE following songs, for the most part, by 1900 were no longer 
current in the section of Vermilion County, Illinois, from which they 
have been collected, but were remembered, if at all, only by the older 
members of the community, and by the young people in certain families 
which had been little touched by a more sophisticated world. They 
are here given as they were taken down in 1907 from the recitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Knight of Muncie, in that county, who remembered 
them from the day, not long after the Civil War, when they were 
widely known in the neighborhood, and furnished the music for all 
dances or “‘play-parties.”” A previous intention to study them at 
length, when opportunity offered, has given way before the feeling 
that it is perhaps better to print them (I have only the words) for the 
use of scholars who have devoted special attention to the subject of 
American song and dance. 


I. THERE COMES TWO DUKES A-ROVING. 


There comes two dukes a-roving, a-roving, a-roving, 
There comes two dukes a-roving, 
With a ramsey tamsey team. 


‘Please, what is your good-will, sir, good-will, sir, good-will, sir, 
Please what is your good-will, sir, 
With a ramsey tamsey team?” 


““My good-will is to marry, to marry, to marry, 
My good-will is to marry, 
With a ramsey tamsey team.” 


“Pray, won’t you have one of us, sir, us, sir, us, sir, 
Pray, won’t you have one of us, sir, 
With a ramsey tamsey team?” 


“Oh, no! you’re too dark and drowsy, drowsy, drowsy, 
Oh, no! you’re too dark and drowsy, 
With a ramsey tamsey team.” 


‘We're just as good as you, sir, you, sir, you, sir, 
We're just as good as you, sir, 
With a ramsey tamsey team.” 


This piece will be recognized as the one discussed by Newell (“‘Games 
and Songs of American Children,” No. 3), under the title ‘‘ Here comes 
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a Duke;”’ but Mr. and Mrs. Knight had never heard of it as a chil- 
dren’s game, and knew it only as a common dance-song, of which the 
words had no special significance except that the parts spoken by the 
girls in the dialogue were emphasized by the girls in the dance. It is 
interesting to observe that the word ‘‘tea”’ or ‘‘dee,” given by Newell 
as the last word of the refrain, becomes ‘“‘team”’ in the Illinois ver- 
sion by the natural substitution of an intelligible for an unintelligible 
term. In the same fashion, “blowsy,” a word not common in the 
neighborhood where this song was found, is given as “drowsy,” which 
makes the worse sense. 


2. BUFFALO GIRLS. 


“O Buffalo Girls! are you coming out to-night, 
Are you coming out to-night, 
Are you coming out to-night? 

O Buffalo Girls! are you coming out to-night, 
To dance by the light of the moon?”’ 


“Oh, yes! oh, yes! we are coming out to-night, 
We are coming out to-night, 
We are coming out to-night, 

Oh, yes! oh, yes! we are coming out to-night, 
To dance by the light of the moon.” 


I danced all night, and my heel kept a-rocking, 
My heel kept a-rocking, 
My heel kept a-rocking. 

I danced all night, and my heel kept a-rocking, 
Danced by the light of the moon. 


I danced with a girl with a hole in the heel of her stocking, 
In the heel of her stocking, 
In the heel of her stocking. 

I danced with a girl with a hole in the heel of her’stocking, 
Danced in the light of the moon. 


This version of so well known a piece varies slightly from any other 
Ihave seen. The long lines of the last stanza obviously contain extra 
syllables, and had to be sung very rapidly to fit the tune. Dr. C. L. 
Van Doren of Urbana, formerly of Vermilion County, remembers the 
last stanza in another form: — 


I danced with a girl with a hole in her stocking, 
And her heel kept a-rocking, 
And her heel kept a-rocking. 

I danced with a girl with a hole in her stocking, 
Danced by the light of the moon. 
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3. WEEVILY WHEAT. 


“Oh, come down hither and trip together 
All in the morning early, 

Your heart and hand I do demand, 
’Tis true, I love you dearly.” 


Chorus. 


“‘T want none of your weevily wheat, 
I want none of your barley, 

For I must have the best of wheat 
To make a cake for Charley.” 


“If you love me as I love you, 
We'll have no time to tarry; 
We'll have the old folks fixing round 
For you and I to marry.” 


“‘What, marry you, the likes of you? 
Do you think I’d marry my cousin 

When I can get just plenty of boys 
For sixteen cents a dozen?” 


“Tf you can get such boys as me 
For sixteen cents a dozen, 

You'd better buy a load or two 
And ship them down to London.” 


It’s over the river to feed the sheep, 
It’s over the river to Charley; 

It’s over the river to feed the sheep 
And measure out some barley. 


This again varies from any form I have encountered. 
worth mentioning, as an illustration of the decay which had fallen 
upon the tradition of these songs by the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, in the township where they had been popular thirty years 
before, that the children were all familiar with a dislocated stanza from 
““Weevily Wheat” which they sang to tease one another, without 
knowing that it belonged to a longer song or that it had any connec- 
tion with dancing: — 


Oh, Charley is a nice young man, 
Oh, Charley is a dandy; 

Oh, Charley likes to kiss the girls 
Whenever they come handy. 


4. OLD DAN TUCKER. 


Old Dan Tucker’s come to town, 

He swings the ladies round and round, 
First to the east, and then to the west, 
And then to the one that he loves best. 





It may be 
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Chorus. 


Get out of the way for Old Dan Tucker, 
Come too late to get his supper; 
Supper’s over and dishes washed, 

And nothing left but a piece of squash. 


Old Dan Tucker’s a fine old man, 
Washed his feet in the frying-pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon-wheel, 
And died with the toothache in his heel. 


This song is still familiar to all the children of the vicinity. 


5. TURKEY IN THE STRAW. 
I went out to milk, and I didn’t know how, 
I milked the goat instead of the cow. 
Rake ’em up, shake ’em up, any way at all, 
I’ll make you up a tune called “Turkey in the Straw.” 


Well, as I was a-going down the road 
With a tired team and a heavy load, 
I cracked my whip, and the leader sprung, 
And the off-hoss busted the wagon-tongue. 


The tune of this song was far more popular than the words, of which 
I have heard but these two stanzas. 


6. CREEL-MY-CRANKIE. 
Creel-my-crankie’s a very fine song. 
We'll sing it and dance it all along. 
From the heel unto the toe, 
Creel-my-crankie, here we go! 


This stanza, remembered by Mrs. Knight from the singing of her 
grandmother, is plainly connected with the “ Kilmacrankie”’ of which 
a version has been printed in this Journal (28 : 272); it deserves notice 
for the extraordinary perversion of ‘‘Creel-my-crankie,” which was 
presumably once “ Killiecrankie.” 


7. THE JUNIPER-TREE. 


O sister Phoebe! how merry were we 
The night we sat under the juniper-tree! 
The juniper-tree, higho, higho, 

The juniper-tree, higho! 


I have a young daughter, she sleeps upstairs; 
She’s always complaining being afraid of the bears. 
Being afraid of the bears, higho, higho, 

Being afraid of the bears, higho! 
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Old Rogers came out with his old rusty gun, 
And swore he would shoot us if we didn’t run. 
If we didn’t run, higho, higho, 

If we didn’t run, higho! 


Put this hat on your head, it will keep your head warm. 
Take a sweet kiss, it will do you no harm. 
’Twill do you no harm, higho, higho, 

’Twill do you no harm, higho. 


Rise you up, daughter, and choose you a man. 
Go choose you the fairest that ever you can. 
So rise you up daughter, and go, and go, 

So rise you up, daughter, and go! 


Go rise you up, sonny, and choose you a wife, 
Go choose you the fairest you can for your life. 
Go rise you up, sonny, and go, and go, 

Go rise you up, sonny, and go! 


This, of course, was a kissing-game. A girl (or boy) sat in a chair in 
the centre of the room, while the others formed a circle round her (or 
him), marching and singing. A boy (or girl) carrying a hat walked 
round and round the sitting player till the end of the third stanza. 
At the signal given in the fourth stanza, the hat was placed on the 
head of the sitter, and she (or he) was kissed. Of the last two stan- 
zas, the last was sung if a boy had received the salute, the next to 
the last if it had been a girl. 


8. IF GIRLS THEY WERE DUCKS. 


If girls they were ducks and would swim on the ocean, 
The boys would turn drakes and follow the motion. 
Sing hi away, he away, he! 


I have not been able to connect this stanza with any others. 


9. HAPPY IS THE MILLER. 


(a) Happy is the miller who lives by himself. 
As the wheels roll around, he is gaining in his wealth. 
One hand in the hopper, and the other in the sack, 
As the wheel rolls around, the bags fall back. 


The last line of this song I have not seen elsewhere. It is, of course, 
a reference to the change of partners as the couples march around the 
make-believe miller. Newell gives a version (No. 40), and many 
others are in print. I have heard another form of the same song in 
Vermilion County. 
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(b) There was a jolly miller, he lives by himself. 
As the wheel rolls around, he is gaining all his wealth. 
One hand in the hopper, and the other in the bag, 
As the wheel rolls around, we'll all give a grab. 


I0. MARCHING TO QUEBEC. 


We’re marching down to Old Quebec, 
And the drums are loudly beating. 

The American boys have gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


The wars are all over, and we'll turn back, 
And never more be parted. 

Open the ring and choose a couple in 
To relieve the broken-hearted. 


Newell discusses this piece as an unusual instance of historical refer- 
ences in a child’s game (No. 59). In Vermilion County it was not 
a child’s game; but there was no special connection, so far as I could 
learn, between the words and the event in the mind of those who sang 
the song. 

II. GREEN GROW THE RUSHES 0! 

Green grows the willow-tree! 

Green grows the willow-tree! 


Green grows the willow-tree! 
Come, my love, and stand by me! 


Green grow the rushes o’er! 
Green grow the rushes o’er! 
Green grow the rushes o’er! 
Kiss her quick and let her go! 


This game, given by Newell as found in eastern Massachusetts (No. 
7), was played differently in Vermilion County. There all the players 
but one joined hands and danced around in a circle, with the odd 
player inside. The last line of the first stanza invited him to choose 
one of the dancers. When he had chosen a girl, he might kiss her at 
the signal of the last line in the second stanza. She was then required 
to choose a man for a similar honor. In this case the pronoun of the 
last line became masculine. 


12. I'M A POOR OLD CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 


I’m a poor old chimney sweeper. 

I have but one daughter, and I can’t keep her. 
And since my daughter is resolved to marry, 
Go choose you a man and do not tarry. 
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Now, here’s one of your own choosing. 

Be in a hurry, no time for losing. 

Join your right hands, and this broomstick step over; 
Kiss the sweet lips of your own true-lover. 


This game was played, just how I do not know, as a kind of mock- 
marriage ceremony; but it served primarily, as the lines make clear, 
to excuse kissing. 


13. ROXIE ANN. 


Roxie Ann, you awful girl, 
You fooled me all the while. 
You fooled me once, 
You fooled me twice, 
You fooled me all the while. 


Chorus. 
You've been a long time fooling, fooling, 
You've been a long time fooling me. 


This may possibly be of Negro origin. It was sung by settlers from 
Kentucky. 


14. GOING DOWN TO ROUSIE’S. 


I’m going down to Rousie’s, to Rousie’s, to Rousie’s, 
Going down to Rousie’s to get good beer. 


Chorus. 
Because he keeps good beer, because he keeps good beer, 
I’m going down to Rousie’s, to Rousie’s, to Rousie’s, 
Going down to Rousie’s to get good beer. 


Never mind the old folks, the old folks, the old folks. 
Never mind the old folks, they’re all gone away. 


The last clause was sometimes sung, ‘‘ They won’t care.” 


I5. OLD VIRGINNY NEVER TIRE. 
Here goes Topsy through the window, 
Here goes Topsy through the window, 
Here goes Topsy through the window, 

Old Virginny never tire! 


Here goes Sambo through the window, 

Here goes Sambo through the window, 

Here goes Sambo through the window, 
Old Virginny never tire! 


All go hug them round the shoulders, 
All go hug them round the shoulders, 
All go hug them round the shoulders, 
Old Virginny never tire! 
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As this old game was played in Vermilion County, the players joined 
hands and danced in a ring, singing. One of the girls left the line, 
went across the circle, and started to return to her place. One of the 
boys did the same and then tried to catch the girl. If he caught her 
before she reached her place, he was given permission by the third 
stanza to embrace her. 


16. FIRE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Fire on the mountain, run, boys, run! 

Fire on the mountain, run, boys, run! 

Fire on the mountain, run, boys, run! 
Hey, jim along, jim along, Josie! 


Cat’s in the cream-jar, run, girls, run! 

Cat’s in the cream-jar, run, girls, run! 

Cat’s in the cream-jar, run, girls, run! 
Hey, jim along, jim along, Josie! 


One proof that “jim along’ was thought of as an imperative verb is 
that ‘‘get along’’ sometimes took its place. 


17. SKIP TO MY LOU. 


Of the many verses of ‘“‘Skip to my Lou,” Mr. and Mrs. Knight 
remembered, beside the chorus, only these: — 


Pretty as a peach, and prettier too, 

I’il get another girl prettier than you; 

If I can’t get another, then I'll take you; 
Rats in the bean-patch, two by two. 


18. KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’S SON. 


King William was King James’s son, 
It was a royal race he run. 

Upon his breast he wore a star 

To point the way to the ocean far. 


Go choose to the east, go choose to the west, 
Go choose to the one that you love best. 

If he’s not here to take your part, 

Go choose the next one to your heart. 


Down on this carpet you must kneel 
As low as the grass grows on the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
And rise again upon your feet. 


Now you are married, you must be good, 
And make your man chop all the wood. 
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We now pronounce you man and wife, 
And live together all your life. 


Now you are married, you must agree, 
And feed your wife on sugar and tea, etc. 








This was not exclusively a children’s game in Vermilion County. 
It will be noticed that the last two admonitory stanzas — one sung 
to girls, one to boys — are analogous to those given by Newell (No. 
21) as parts of the old song, ‘‘Oats, Pease, Beans, and Barley grows;” 
but Mr. and Mrs. Knight remember them as always sung with “ King 
William was King James’s son.” Itis clear, however, from their 
version of the former song, that the two pieces had suffered some con- 


fusion in this community. 


19. OATS, PEASE, BEANS, AND BARLEY GROWS. 


Oats and beans and barley grow, 
Oats and beans and barley grow; 
You nor I nor no one knows 

How oats and beans and barley grow. 


Thus the farmer sows the seed; 

Thus he stands and takes his ease. 

He stamps his foot and claps his hand 
And turns around to view his land. 


You're waiting for a partner, 
You're waiting for a partner, 

So open the ring and choose her in, 
And kiss her when you get her in. 


Down on the carpet you must kneel, 
Low as the grass grows on the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
And rise again upon your feet. 


20. THE WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


At first two steps we do advance, 
And back again retire. 

It’s first your right, and then your left, 
To accomplish your desire. 


We'll cast off all earthly care, 
And meet again in bliss. 

Come go with me, my dearest dear, 
We'll have a wild-goose chase. 


In this game the players stood in two rows, partners opposite one 
another. At the last line one of the boys chased his partner entirely 
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around both lines; and if he caught her before she reached her former 
station, he might kiss her. 


21. WE’RE MARCHING ROUND A PRETTY GIRL. 
We're marching round a pretty girl, 
A pretty girl, a pretty girl, 
We're marching round a pretty girl, 
As merry as we can be. 


One and one are two, 
Two and one are three. 

We're marching round a pretty girl, 
As merry as we can be. 


The oak grows tall, 
The pine grows slim, 

So rise you up, my pretty girl, 
And choose your partner in. 


A gir! stood within a revolving circle of players, and chose, at the 
indicated signal, a partner from the line, who joined her within the 
circle. The game was continued until the entire line had been chosen 
and were huddled in a group at the centre. If a boy instead of a girl 
were addressed, he was called, instead of ‘‘pretty girl,” “cabbage- 
head,”’ ‘“‘punkin-head,”’ or some such term. The words “red bird”’ 
might be used for either sex. 


22. IN THIS RING COMES A LADY FAIR. 


In this ring comes a lady fair, 
Sky-blue eyes and curly hair, 

Rosy cheeks and a dimpled chin. 
Please, kind sir, will you step in? 

Oh, dear me! what a choice you made! 
Better in the dust you had been laid. 


Kiss her quick and let her go. 
Don’t you keep her waiting so. 


The players marched in a circle round a girl, who chose a partner 
from them at the end of the first stanza. The concluding line was 
sometimes, — 

Don’t you tell her mother—O! 


23. I WONDER WHERE MARIA’S GONE. 


= 


wonder where Maria’s gone, 
wonder where Maria’s gone, 
wonder where Maria’s gone, 
So early in the morning! 
VOL. 32.—NO. 126.—33. 
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I expect she’s gone to seek her love, 

I expect she’s gone to seek her love, 

I expect she’s gone to seek her love, 
So early in the morning. 


First your right, and then your left, 
First your right, and then your left, 
First your right, and then your left, 

And then you swing your partner. 


24. 
Mother, O mother! my toes are sore 
A-dancing over your sandy floor. 

I’ll dance this reel, and I’ll dance no more. 
Go home with the girls in the morning. 


There are touches of local color in the fact that settlers from the 
North sang “sandy floor;” and those from the South, “‘puncheon 
floor.”’ 


25. 
Put your right foot in, 
Then your right foot out. 
Give your right foot a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn your body about. 


All the players stood in a circle and went through the motions directed 
by the words, following with other stanzas in which the same process 
was demanded of the left foot, right hand, left hand, head, etc. Al- 
though clearly the same game as Newell’s “Right Elbow In” (No. 
68), this form was played by adults in IlIlinois. 

The particular community in which these songs flourished may be 
indicated as lying roughly within a line drawn through the following 
villages: Ogden, Fithian, Muncie, Bronson, Brothers, Collison, James- 
burg, Henning, Potomac, Armstrong, Gerald, Royal. It was a com- 
munity made up of settlers from almost every Eastern State. Hardly 
any one represented less than three or four generations of native-born 
ancestors. No railroad crossed this particular region until 1900, al- 
though it was almost entirely bounded by railway-lines. Communica- 
tion with the outer world was not extensive, and the local customs 
were strongly marked. Yet almost of their own inertia such songs as 
I have here recorded had died out by 1890, and it would probably be 
difficult to find them surviving now, except in the memory of the older 
citizens of the place. This little area has, however, still a set of local 
customs, which ought to be investigated in detail by a student thor- 
oughly acquainted with American folk-lore. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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OLD SONGS FROM CLARKSBURG, W.VA., 1918. 
BY ANNA DAVIS RICHARDSON. 


Two old minstrels are still living in a little town in the western 
foot-hills of the Alleghenies in West Virginia. Neither knows the 
other; but in their cracked old voices they sing many of the same old 
ballads, to the same old minor tunes. 

Mrs. Rachel E. Fogg moved here some twenty years ago from her 
childhood’s home in Upshur County. It was some time after I 
knew her before I discovered that she was an old minstrel in disguise, 
and then it was by chance. I had gone to see her little son who was 
sick, and she had called in her daughter Viney to “‘entertain the lady.” 
Giggling, embarrassed, and protesting that she couldn’t “sing ner 
dance neither good enough fur her,’”’ Viney was persuaded to take her 
mouth-harp from her pocket, and began a pas seul accompanied by 
improvised skirling on the mouth-harp. 

When the dust had settled down, and Viney had ceased to cough, 
her mother suggested that all of them sing a “song-ballet’’ for me; 
whereupon Viney flushed with the late applause she had received, 
readily agreed, and all three of them began to sing the ballad of “‘ Young 
Collins.” Several times Mrs. Fogg made them stop and begin from 
the first again, and apologized for her weak voice, ‘Time wuz when 
I could sing till you could a heard me a quarter of a mile,”’ she said 
with a sigh. 

Ballad after ballad followed, until it went to my head; and I became 
wildly excited as they became calmer, and knew that I had found 
buried treasure indeed, which must be preserved. 

It was while I was spending the following winter in the city that 
I received this letter: — 


dear friend Mas God bless you i take the time to rite you a few lines 
we are all well as usual and hope you the same dont think hard for me not 
riting soner. Well, i will send you your song ballets. the song of litte! 
jonie Green it is one a hunderd years old it was sung 1777 as near as i can 
guess. My great grandmother was a Docter in the indian war her name was 
judith ann easter. i hope you get a premian on your songs and if you do rite 
and tell me what you get i dont expect you can read them very well you 
plese tipe rite them befor you send them to the office well being my letter 
is so bad i will close so goodby Love 
to one and all 

from 

Rachel E. F—— 
W. Va. 
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In the note appended to “Little Johnnie Green”’ she adds, ‘My 
great-grand-mother learned the song in ‘Jermina,’ she learned it to 
her daughter, and she learned it to my mother, and I learned it from 
my mother.” 

So this wonderful great-grandmother, born in Germany, a doctor in 
the Indian wars in America, dashing through the woods on her errands 
of mercy through a blizzard of Indian arrows, spurring on with her 
slatted sunbonnet the wonderful horse that could “smell Indians a 
mile off,’ was responsible for the fascinating entertainment I was 
getting from her great-grand-daughter in the West Virginia hills. 
“‘Jermina’”’ was a vague region ‘‘on the other side;’’ and when [| 
asked Mrs. Fogg where she was from, she said hesitatingly, ‘“‘Scotch- 
Dutch or Jerusalem, I forget which.’’ Whichever it was, she came 
trailing clouds of humor along with her. She is little and plump, with 
dark glossy hair, pink cheeks, and brown eyes made to twinkle and 
laugh. The adverse winds of circumstances have blown the clouds 
many times across her sky; but the sun was always there when they 
passed, and the laugh is still easily called forth. 

In her collection are the following: ‘“‘Young Collins,’’ ‘Little 
Johnnie Green,” ‘The Ship’s Carpenter,” ‘The Twelve Joys of 
Mary,” ‘Down by the Greenwood Side,” “The Little Rosewood 
Castel,” ‘The Rich Irish Lady,” ‘‘Tuck and Tady,” “ Joe Bowers,” 
“Billy Boy,” “Betsy Brown,” “‘The Dying Ranger,” “Jesse James,” 
“Maggie was a Good Little Girl,’’ and then some half a dozen inter- 
esting but not valuable songs. All are of equal value to her, — the 
oldest and the newest Salvation Army song, all jumbled up together. 

My other old minstrel, Mrs. McAtee, popularly known as “Old 
Nance,” is the opposite in every way of Mrs. Fogg. She is tall, and 
thin and gaunt, and has led a hard life, — a life in which no one would 
suppose there had ever been or was now any song. But you never 
can tell, and her small deep-set blear eyes twinkle as merrily as pretty 
little Mrs. Fogg’s over the humorous parts of her song. She, too, was 
discovered by accident. She had come up one day to have a letter 
written to ‘‘the govermint” to get him to ‘“‘redimpt Bobby,” her 
son who had been drafted. She said she had sent his reprieve to the 
‘* Gov’nor,”’ but had ‘‘never heerd nuthin’ frum it,’’ so she had deter- 
mined to appeal to the ‘‘govermint;’’ and if one wouldn’t let him 
out, the other might, for she “heerd there is two of ’em.” The 
letters and the answers, and the frequent letters to Bobby in camp, 
necessitated many trips, and much conversation in which reminiscences 
of the past, of childhood days, gave me the clew, and started questions. 

When she knew that Mrs. Fogg had given me twenty-two ‘‘song- 
ballets,” she determined to be even with her, and strained every bit 
of memory to recall long-forgotten songs. By counting fragments the 
twenty-four were at last made up. 
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“You got to be partic’lar,”” she would whisper to her daughter, who 
usually came up with her, “‘she makes it come out printin’!”’ 

If this were a biographical sketch, it could come out “printin’” 
indefinitely; but that is another story, and I have not seen her now 
since the day she came up to tell me that Bobby was about to be 
“‘trespassed”’ into another company. 

Every now and then, as she repeated the words of her songs for me, 
she would stop, and ask anxiously, ‘It ain’t no harm sayin’ ’em, is it? 
It’s jus’ sport, ain’t it?’’ She went on to explain: “‘My mother she 
wouldn’t never sing em, she sung good pieces. Her an’ Pappy was 
well religious old people, they belonged to meetin’, an’ wuz baptized 
in the river. Pappy had this here—what you call fam’ly prayers, 
yes ma’am, prayed ’fore he went to work in the mornin’, and 'fore he 
went to bed at night. He was full-blooded Irish, named McDonald. 
They brung him over when he was six weeks old, an’ settled down in 
Albemarle County, Virginia. No, ma’am! I never learned these 
ballets from them; I heerd the other kids a-singin’ ’em, an’ the people 
that lived round there. Some of ’em I heerd the soldiers singin’ 
when the war wuz goin on down there, pore fellers! some of ’em’d a 
had to stand in the same place twict to cast a shadder; but they was 
plucky, a-singin’ an’ pickin’ their banjos an’ fiddles.”’ 

Mrs. McAtee’s collection included “Lady Margaret and Sweet 
William,” ‘‘Lord Leven,” “Fair Ellender,” “Little Johnnie Green,” 
“William Taylor and His Own True Lovyer,” “Billy Boy,” “Davy 
Crockett,” ‘“‘A Pretty Fair Maid in a Garden,” “I was brought up 
in Sheerfield,” ‘‘Go saddle up my Milk-White Steed,” ‘My Name it 
is Bill Staffato,” ‘‘When I rode the Madison Square,” ‘‘The Cruel 
Father,” “‘McAtee’s Confession,” ‘The Raising of Lazareth,” and 
two or three songs of the Civil War, — “The Victory won at Rich- 
mond,” ‘“‘The Yankees’ Retreat,’’ etc. 

Having found these two, I have entirely abandoned the idea that 
the ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ has been sung, and am sure that 
“just around the corner” there are others waiting to be heard, if we 
passers-by will only stop a minute in our rushing life to listen. 

There are other songs to be heard in these West Virginia hills besides 
those of the birds and winds and streams; other assets for the State 
besides the lumber-camps, oil and gas wells, coal-mines, and cattle 
on ‘a thousand hills.”” The Pan who lives in these mountains is 
different from his Greek ancestor; but he is here, piping on his reed 
where you least expect it, and in a disguise that completely camouflages 
him. 
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I. JOHNNIE COLLINS. 
(Given by Mrs. Rachel Echols Fogg.) 
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Young Collins went forth one morning in May 
All over the fresh blooming flowers; 

And the first that he spied was his Eleanor dear, 
A-washin’ a white marble stone. 


He took her round her slender waist, 
And he kissed both her cheeks and her chin; 
The stars from heaven came twinkling down 
At the place where young Collins jumped in! 


He swum, and he swum, and he sw — u— u— um 
Till he came to his own father’s door; 

Says, ‘Father, dear father, oh, let me in! 
Oh, let me in once more! 


“Tf}I should die this very night, 
Which I think in my own heart I will, 
Go bury me under the white marble stone 
At the foot of Fair Eleanor’s hill.” 


As she was sitting in her own father’s hall, 
All dressed in her silks so fine, 

She spied young Collins’ cold clay corpse, — 
“An old true-lover of mine.” 


She"ordered the coffin to be brought right there, 

So she might gaze on his beautiful form once more, 
“And get one kiss from those cold clay lips 

Which oft-time have kissed mine before.” 


She ordered a sheet to be brought right there, 
All trimmed with its laces so fine; 

“For to-day it waves over young Collins’ grave, 
To-morrow shall wave over mine.” 


The news it went round to Dablin Town 
All printed on Dablin’s gate, — 

“Six pretty fair maids all died last night, 

And 'twas all for young Collins’ sake.” 
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2. THE SONG OF THE TWELVE BLESSINGS OF MARY. 


(Given by Mrs. Rachel Echols Fogg.) 


The very first blessing that Mary had 
It was the blessing of one, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Was God’s eternal Son, 
Was God’s eternal Son. 


And the very next blessing Mary had 
Was the blessing of two, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could read the Bible through, 
Could read the Bible through. 


The very next blessing Mary had 
Was the blessing of three, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the blind man see, 
Could make the blind man see. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of four, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the rich man poor, 
Could make the rich man poor. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of five, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the dead man alive, 
Could make the dead man alive. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of six, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the sick man well (wear the crucifix?) 
Could make the sick man well. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of seven, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Carried the keys of heaven, 
Carried the keys of heaven. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of eight, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could open the gates of heaven (sic), 
Could open the gates of heaven. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of nine, 
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Young Collins went forth one morning in May 
All over the fresh blooming flowers; 

And the first that he spied was his Eleanor dear, 
A-washin’ a white marble stone. 


He took her round her slender waist, 
And he kissed both her cheeks and her chin; 
The stars from heaven came twinkling down 
At the place where young Collins jumped in! 


He swum, and he swum, and he sw — u— u— um 
Till he came to his own father’s door; 

Says, ‘‘Father, dear father, oh, let me in! 
Oh, let me in once more! 


“If}I should die this very night, 
Which I think in my own heart I will, 
Go bury me under the white marble stone 
At the foot of Fair Eleanor’s hill.” 


As she was sitting in her own father’s hall, 
All dressed in her silks so fine, 

She spied young Collins’ cold clay corpse, — 
“An old true-lover of mine.” 


She‘ordered the coffin to be brought right there, 

So she might gaze on his beautiful form once more, 
“And get one kiss from those cold clay lips 

Which oft-time have kissed mine before.” 


She ordered a sheet to be brought right there, 
All trimmed with its laces so fine; 

“For to-day it waves over young Collins’ grave, 
To-morrow shall wave over mine.” 


The news it went round to Dablin Town 
All printed on Dablin’s gate, — 

“Six pretty fair maids all died last night, 

And ’twas all for young Collins’ sake.”’ 
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2. THE SONG OF THE TWELVE BLESSINGS OF MARY. 
(Given by Mrs. Rachel Echols Fogg.) 


The very first blessing that Mary had 
It was the blessing of one, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Was God’s eternal Son, 
Was God’s eternal Son. 


And the very next blessing Mary had 
Was the blessing of two, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could read the Bible through, 
Could read the Bible through. 


The very next blessing Mary had 
Was the blessing of three, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the blind man see, 
Could make the blind man see. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of four, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the rich man poor, 
Could make the rich man poor. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of five, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the dead man alive, 
Could make the dead man alive. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of six, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the sick man well (wear the crucifix?) 
Could make the sick man well. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of seven, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Carried the keys of heaven, 
Carried the keys of heaven. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of eight, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could open the gates of heaven (sic), 
Could open the gates of heaven. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of nine, 
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For to think that her son Jesus 
Could turn the water to wine, 
Could turn the water to wine. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of ten, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could write without a pen, 
Could write without a pen. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
Was the blessing of eleven, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Could make the way to heaven, 
Could make the way to heaven. 


The very next blessing that Mary had 
It was the blessing of twelve, 

For to think that her son Jesus 
Done all these things well. 
Done all these things well. 


3. THE RICH IRISH LADY. 
(Fragment. Given by Mrs. Rachel Echols Fogg.) 


A rich Irish lady from Dublin she came, 
Possessing great riches, and Sarah by name, 
She was so rich that it scarce can be told 
A poor young man came courting this young damsel bold. 


But she was so high and lofty, 
Upon this poor young man she would scarce cast an eye. 


And he said, ‘Sarah, pretty Sarah, I am afraid 
That my love and your love don’t agree, 

No forcing, for I really don’t want you 
If you have to be forced.” 


So at full six months this fair damsel fell sick, 
And at last she sent for this young man, 
Who she once did deny. 


“‘O Sarah, love!’’ said he, ‘‘am I the doctor, the danco (?), 
That you have sent for me?” 


“You are the doctor, the danco, 
You can kill or cure, that I have sent for you.” 


“T will neither kill you nor cure you, 
But I will dance over you when you are buried in the ground.” 


She peeled from her fingers gold ‘“‘diaments”’ three: 
“Here, take these in remembrance of me! 

And when you’re done dancing, call Sarah your queen, 
And flee from your country, no more to be seen.” 
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4. DOWN BY THE GREENWOOD SIDE. 
(Given by Mrs. Rachel Echols Fogg.) 


There was a lady lived in York, 
She fell in love with her father’s clerk, 
She loved him up, she loved him down, 
She loved him till she filled her arms 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, and liley and loney 
Down by the greenwood side. 


She placed her foot against an oak, 
First it bent, and then it broke, 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 


Then she placed her foot against a thorn, 
There those two little babes were born 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 


She pulled a knife both keen and sharp, 
And thrust those two little babes to the heart 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 
She buried those two little babes under a marble stone, 
Thinking this would never be known, 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 


One day, sitting in her father’s hall, 
She spied those two little babes playing ball 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 
““O babes! O babes! if you are mine, 
I will dress you up in silk so fine, 
Down by the greenwood side. 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 


“‘O mother! when we were thine, 
You never drest us in coarse nor fine 
Down by the greenwood side.” 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 
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“Now we are up in heaven to dwell, 
And you are doomed to hell.” 


Ha, liley and loney, etc. 


5. GO SADDLE UP MY MILK-WHITE STEED. 
(Given by Mrs. Nancy McAtee.) 


Go saddle up my milk-white steed, 
Go saddle it full gayly, 

Until I write to the earthen sires (!) 
To plead for the life of Georgie. 


She rid till she come to the earthen sires’ office 
So early in the morning; 

She tumbled down on her bended knees, 
Saying, ‘‘Spare me the life of Georgie!”’ 


There were an old man stepped up to her, 
He looked as if he was pleasing; 

“O pretty miss! if it lays in my power, 
I'll spare you the life of Georgie.” 


The judge looked over his left shoulder, 
He looked as if he was angry; 

Says, ‘‘ Now, pretty miss, you’ve come too late, 
For Georgie he’s condemned already!”’ 


“Did Georgie ever trample on the king’s highway, 
Or did he murder any?” — 


“He stole sixteen of the milk-white steeds, 
And conveyed them away to the army.” 


Georgie he was hung in a white silk robe, 
Such robes there was not many, 
Because he was of that royal blood, 
And was loved by a virtuous lady. 


Other ballads sung for me were ‘‘The Sad Ballet of Little Johnny 
Green” (a version of ‘“‘Barbara Allen”), ‘‘The House Carpenter,” 
“Fair Ellender,’’ ‘‘ Lord Leven,” ‘“‘ Lady Margaret,” “ William Taylor,” 
“Pretty Polly’’ (The ‘Prentice Boy’’),! ‘“‘Tuck and Tady,” “The 
Little Rosewood Castel,’”’ ‘The Little Fami-lee.” 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 





1 Compare this Journal, 28 : 164. 
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“JOHN HARDY.” 


BY JOHN HARRINGTON COX. 


THE popular song “ John Hardy”’ without doubt had its origin and 
development in West Virginia. The hero of this modern ballad was a 
Negro, whose prowess and fame are sung far and wide among his own 
race, and to a less extent among white folk. No written or printed 
statements concerning him are known to exist except an order in the 
courthouse at Welch, McDowell County, W.Va., for his execution. 
However, the statements hereinafter given are believed to be thor- 
oughly reliable. 

In a letter dated Charleston, W.Va., Feb. 16, 1916, addressed to 
Dr. H. S. Green of that city, and written by the Hon. W. A. McCorkle, 
governor of West Virginia from 1893 to 1897, occurs the following: — 


“He [John Hardy] was a steel-driver, and was famous in the beginning 
of the building of the C. & O. Railroad. He was also a steel-driver in the 
beginning of the extension of the N. & W. Railroad. It was about 1872 
that he was in this section. This was before the day of steam-drills; and 
the drill-work was done by two powerful men, who were special steel- 
drillers. They struck the steel from each side; and as they struck the steel, 
they sang a song which they improvised as they worked. John Hardy was 
the most famous steel-driller ever in southern West Virginia. He was a 
mangificent specimen of the genus Homo, was reported to be six feet two, 
and weighed two hundred and twenty-five or thirty pounds, was straight 
as an arrow, and was one of the most handsome men in the country, and, 
as one informant told me, was as ‘black as a kittle in hell.’ 

“Whenever there was any spectacular performance along the lines of 
drilling, John Hardy was put on the job; and it is said that he could drill 
more steel than any two men of his day. He was a great gambler, and was 
notorious all through the country for his luck in gambling. To the dusky 
sex all through the country, he was the ‘greatest ever,’ and he was admired 
and beloved by all the Negro women from the southern West Virginia line 
to the C. & O. In addition to this, he could drink more whiskey, sit up all 
night and drive steel all day, to a greater extent than any man ever known 
in the country. 

“The killing in which he made his final exit was a ‘mixtery’ between 
women, cards, and liquor; and it was understood that it was more of a fight 
than a murder. I have been unable to find out where he was hung, but 
have an idea that it was down in the southwest part, near Virginia; but 
I am not positive about this. In other words, his story is a story of one of 
the composite characters that so often arise in the land, — a man of kind 
heart, very strong, pleasant in his address, yet a gambler, a roué, a drunkard, 
and a fierce fighter. 
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“The song is quite famous in the construction-camps; and when they 
are driving steel in a large camp, the prowess of John Hardy is always sung. 
I enclose you some verses which are in addition to the ones you sent me. 
Of course, you understand that all this about John Hardy is merely among 
the Negroes. I cannot say that the John Hardy that you mention was 
hung is the same John Hardy of the song; but it may be so, for he was 
supposed to be in that vicinity when he last exploited himself. He was 
never an employee of the C. & O. He was an employee of the Virginia 
contractors, C. R. Mason & Co., and the Langhorn Company.” 


Mr. Ernest I. Kyle, a former student of West Virginia University, 
whose home is at Welch, and whom I asked to look up the records of 
the trial and also to report such other data as he could secure, in a 
letter dated Sept. 14, 1917, writes as follows: — 


“John Hardy (colored) killed another Negro over a crap game at Shawnee 
Camp. This place is now known as Eckman, W.Va. (the name of the P.O.). 
The Shawnee Coal Company was and is located there. Hardy was tried 
and convicted in the July term of the McDowell County Criminal Court, 
and was hanged near the courthouse on Jan. 19, 1894. While in jail, he 
composed a song entitled ‘John Hardy,’ and sung it on the scaffold before 
the execution. He was baptized the day before the execution. This last 
information I got from W. T. Tabor, who was deputy clerk of the Criminal 
Court at the time of the trial, and is now engaged in civil engineering. 
There is no record of the trial of John Hardy in the courthouse. Mr. 
Tabor informs me that there is no record of the trial in existence. The 
only thing I could find at the courthouse was the order for John Hardy’s 
execution.”’ 


The order is as follows: — 


vs. 


State of West Virginia 
Felony. 


John Hardy. 


This day came again the State by her attorney and the Prisoner who 
stands convicted of murder in the first degree was again brought to the bar 
of the Court in custody of the Sheriff of this County; and thereupon the 
Prisoner being asked by the Court if anything he had or could say why the 
Court should not proceed to pass the sentence of the law upon him in accord- 
ance with the verdict of the jury impanelled in this cause, and the Prisoner 
saying nothing why such sentence should not be passed upon him by the 
Court; It is therefore considered by the Court that the Prisoner John 
Hardy, is guilty as found by the verdict of the jury herein and that the said 
John Hardy be hanged by the neck until he is dead, and that the Sheriff 
of the County, on Friday the 19th day of January 1894, take the said 
John Hardy from the jail of the County to some suitable place to be 
selected by him in this County and there hang the said John Hardy by the 
neck until he is dead, and the prisoner is remanded to jail. 


The following statement was given by Mr. W. T. Tabor to Mr. 
H. J. Grossman, principal of the High School at Welch, and by him 
forwarded to me. 
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“John Hardy: Negro; about forty years of age; black in color; from Vir- 
ginia; worked as miner in coal-fields; had no family as known; killed another 
Negro in a crap game over 75 cents; another Negro named Guggins helped 
him escape and tried to wrest gun from sheriff to shoot, but both men 
were captured and returned to Welch. Guggins was given a life term for 
attempt to kill sheriff. 

“Hardy hung in ’94 in present courthouse yard, though not such at the 
time. At time of execution some white man in the crowd started a panic 
by yelling, ‘O Lordy! O Lordy!’ Officers had to jail some twenty-five or 
thirty men before execution could safely be concluded. Hardy lies buried 
in Woodmont addition to town of Welch.” 


The statement of R. L. Johnson, constable, who helped arrest 
Hardy, as compiled by Mr. Charles V. Price, shorthand reporter at 
Welch, W.Va., from a conversation between Johnson and Judge 
Herndon, was sent to me in the early part of the year 1917. It 
follows: — 


“T was at Keystone the morning that Hardy killed this fellow, but I 
couldn’t tell you the fellow’s name now. They were shooting craps at 
Shawnee camp, and he was crap-shooting, and Webb Gudgin was behind a 
rock with a Winchester, and it is supposed that if Hardy didn’t get the man 
that he was there with a Winchester to get him. After he was killed they 
sent to Keystone, and me and Tom Campbell went down there to search 
the camps; and while we were searching the camps they said, ‘ Yonder they 
go, down the road!’ and we got on the railroad and followed them to the 
old bridge below Shawnee, and they turned up the hollow, and I says, 
‘We will follow them up there.’ Tom says, ‘No, we can’t follow them in 
the woods; they have got a Winchester, as good a gun as we have got.’ 
So we went back and decided to watch the trains. Me and some one, I 
think it was Harvey Dillon, was watching Northfork station. They got on 
the train at Grover, and they got them; and when they went to handcuff 
Hardy, Gudgin was walking through the coaches, and every one went out 
to get Gudgin, and he made to jerk John off the train; but John held to him 
till they got the train stopped, and they sent a colored fellow back there to 
help him, and they put him on the train and brought him back to Keystone. 
George Dillon and I took charge of him. John wasn’t able to stay up. 
We took charge of them and guarded them that night, and they come and 
threatened to lynch him, and we said they couldn’t come up there, and 
Webb said if we would unhandcuff him and give him his gun nobody would 
come up there. We had him over Belcher’s store. . 

“T believe I come down the next morning and put them in jail. I never 
knew anything more about the case until the trial. I was down here during 
the trial. After he was found guilty he wanted to be baptized. We took 
him down there to the river, and I was along with him when they baptized 
him. I forget what preacher baptized him. He had ona new suit of clothes, 
hat and everything, but he didn’t like the looks of his shoes at all. I took 
them back and swapped them; and when he put them on and viewed himself 
he had on the best suit he ever had, the way I looked at it. He was about 
six feet two, I think, or maybe he might have been six foot three.” 
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JupGE HERNDON. Give his color, before you start on Gudgin. 

Mr. JoHNSON. He was black. 

JupGE HERNDON. About what age? 

Mr. JoHNson. Well, I couldn't hardly tell you. I would figure him 
about thirty. 

JupGE HERNDON. Now give a description of Gudgin. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Gudgin, I believe, was a little taller than I am, 
I believe about six feet, heavily built. He wasn’t so fleshy, but he was 
heavy built, yellow. : 

JupGE HERNDON. Were you deputy sheriff at the time? 

Mr. Jonnson. I was constable. 

JupGE HERNDON. Campbell was deputy sheriff? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

JupGe HERNpoNn. And John Effler was the sheriff of McDowell County 
at that time? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes, sir. 

JupGE HERNDON. In the town of Welch now do you know about the 
spot where the scaffold was built? 

Mr. JoHNsON. Why, I could get out here and look it up, but it was right 
out here somewhere. 

Mr. Davip Cotuins. It was right back of the old temporary jail. 

JupGe HERNDON. You say you don’t remember the name of the man 
John Hardy killed? 

Mr. JoHnson. No, I don’t remember him. 

JupGE HERNDON. But do you remember what they killed him for? 

Mr. JoHuNson. They were shooting craps. It is my understanding 
they had had the crap game before, and this fellow had skinned Hardy, 
and he went back and started the crap game to get to kill him. That was 
the statement at the time. 

JupGe Hernpon. In other words, this colored man that Hardy killed 
had skinned Hardy in the game before that game? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir, and Hardy goes down and starts a crap game, 
and Webb was behind this rock with his Winchester so if Hardy failed he 
would get him. That was the statement, what they claimed when they came 
after us, when we went down there. 

JupGE HERNDON. Where was he from? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know. I might have heard, but I never paid 
any attention. We were out nearly all night that night. I recollect it 
well. I think it was about the first year John Effler was elected sheriff. 
My recollection is that the time Hardy killed the other colored man was 
along some time during the first of the year, in 1893, and that he was tried 
along about April or May, 1893, and hanged soon after his conviction, about 
sixty days. 


Mr. A. C. Payne, English, W.Va., in a letter dated Oct. 16, 1917, 
writes me as follows: — 


“Just received your letter requesting information of a Negro named John 
Hardy. I was one of the jury that convicted him. He was a miner about 
6 feet high and about 25 years old, as well as I could guess at him. He 
killed a Negro boy about 19 years old. And he was a very black Negro. 
That is about all I know about him.” 
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The above-quoted statements seem to establish two groups of 
facts: — 

1. (2) That about the year 1872 there was a certain John Hardy 
employed as a steel-driller in railroad-construction in the southern 
part of West Virginia. This man was a very black Negro, six feet 
tall, or more, of splendid physique, a drinker, a gambler, a roué, 
and a fierce fighter. 

(b) That later this Negro killed a man in an altercation of some 
sort in which gambling played a part. 

(c) That the murder and execution took place in the southern part 
of the State, near the Virginia line. 

2. (a) That in the year 1893 a certain John Hardy was employed 
as a coal-miner in the extreme southern part of West Virginia. This 
man was a very black Negro, six feet two or three inches tall, and a 
gambler. 

(6) That this John Hardy killed a man over a crap game for the 
sum of seventy-five cents. 

(c) That the murder and execution took place in the southern part 
of the State, near the Virginia line. 

7 The identity of these two men is not established, but the inference 
that they are the same is extremely probable. That two men of the 
same name and race, so nearly alike in physique, habits, and char- 
acteristics, should meet the same fate, for the same crime, in the same 
locality, is hardly believable. 

The consideration of the age of the Hardy of 1893 is important in 
determining whether he and the Hardy of 1872 are identical. The 
prowess of the steel-driller of 1872 indicates a man of mature age, 
let us say twenty-four or twenty-five. In 1893 he would then have 
been forty-five or forty-six. Three of the men connected with the 
trial of Hardy have given estimates of his age as follows: Tabor, 
assistant clerk of the Criminal Court, forty; Johnson, constable, 
thirty; Payne, juryman, twenty-five. The value of these estimates 
depends upon two things, — first, accuracy of memory in recalling, 


t after a lapse of twenty-four years, such details of feature as would 
' enable one to judge of age; and, second, the ability of the witness to 
make such a judgment. Mr. Johnson says, “I couldn’t hardly tell 
you about what age. I would figure him about thirty.” The state- 


ment itself indicates much uncertainty about the matter. Mr. 
Payne says, ‘About twenty-five years old, as well as I could guess 
’ at him.” Evidently at the trial Hardy’s age was not brought out, 
or at least not emphasized enough to be remembered, and a guess by 
memory after twenty-four years may not be worth much. Mr. 
Tabor says, “About forty years of age.’ Mr. Tabor was deputy 
clerk of the court that tried Hardy, and is now engaged in civil engi- 
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neering. His statements indicate a better-trained and more accurate 
type of mind than the others, and have a directness that is assuring, 
In any case, the judgment of the age of a Negro of the splendid physical 
type of Hardy is a difficult matter, hard to come at within ten years, 
and more likely to be underestimated than overestimated. In my 
judgment, the testimony may well point to an age considerable in 
excess of forty. 

Mr. H. S. Walker, a man of mature years, a student in West Vir- 
ginia University from Fayette County, through which the C. & O, 
runs, reports the following as a current belief where he lives: — 

John Hardy, a Negro, worked for Langhorn, a railroad-contractor 
from Richmond, Va., at the time of the building of the C. & O. Road. 
Langhorn had a contract for work on the east side of the Big Bend 
Tunnel, which is in the adjoining county of Summers, to the east of 
Fayette County; and some other contractor had the work on the 
west side of the tunnel. This was the time when the steam-driller was 
first used. Langhorn did not have one, but the contractor on the 
other side of the tunnel did; and Langhorn made a wager with him 
that Hardy could, by hand, drill a hole in less time than the steam- 
drill could. In the contest that followed, Hardy won, but dropped 
dead on the spot. He tells me, also, that there is a current report in 
this part of the State concerning a John Hardy who was a tough, a 
saloon frequenter, an outlaw, and a sort of a thug. He thinks this 
John Hardy was a white man, and he is sure that he was hanged later 
on for killing a man in McDowell County or across the line in Virginia. 

Probability indicates that these two stories are about the same 
man. Fora white man contemporary with the steel-driller to possess 
the same name and attributes as he, to operate in the early part of his 
career in the same region, to drift later to the same locality, to commit 
the same crime, and to pay the same penalty, is not believable. 

There remains the belief that John Hardy died from the effects of 
the drilling-contest. In answer to inquiries concerning this, Ex-Gov. 
McCorkle writes, “‘You are mistaken when you say John Hardy died 
from the drilling-contest.”” In support of the belief, however, there 
is a ballad called ‘‘The Steel Driver,’’ not as yet found in West Vir- 
ginia, but reported by Shearin in his ‘‘Syllabus of Kentucky Folk- 
Songs,” p. 19, as follows: — 

“THE STEEL DRIVER, ii, 4a3b4c3b, 11: John Henry, proud of his skill 
with sledge and hand-drill, competes with a modern steam-drill in Tunnel 
No. Nine, on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. Defeated, he dies, asking 
to be buried with his tools at his breast.’ 

The change of name to John Henry, and the victory into a defeat, 


is not significant, and is easily accounted for by oral transmission. 
The same process of reasoning as applied heretofore identifies John 
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Henry with John Hardy, who could not have died at the end of a 
drilling-contest. Most likely the ballad celebrating the prowess of 
John Hardy gradually, in its earlier making, enhanced that prowess, 
and, by the natural tendency to a tragic ending, finally sang of his 
defeat and death. 

Whether the drilling-contest be fact or fiction, is not important. 
However, it could hardly have happened. A note addressed to the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, to whom I was referred as authority on 
drills, brings the following statement in a letter dated New York 
City, Dec. 19, 1917: — 

“Your letter of Dec. 4, addressed to the Company at Easton, Pa., has 
been referred to us, and in reply we would advise you that, although we 
have no definite records, it is rather improbable that steam rock-drills were 
used in the building of the C. & O. Railroad. As you will see from the 
text of the attached advertisement, machine-drills were first used about 
1866; but their use was very limited, and not at all general.” 


The portion of the advertisement above referred to, that is significant 
for this discussion, is as follows: — 

“The first time rock-drills were used in big work was at the Hoosac 
Tunnel, year 1866. Here the Burleigh drill failed because of great repair 
costs. Next came the Musconetong Tunnel, Lehigh Valley R. R., driven 
from end to end with the Ingersoll drill, which had been brought to a practical 
stage in rock-work on Fourth Avenue, New York, for the horse-car tunnel. 
This covers the period up to 1875, when the Rand Little Giant made a 
step in advance.” 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad was completed westward from 
Sulphur Springs to Huntington — that is, entirely across the State of 
West Virginia — in 1873. 

Two versions of the ballad, with a total of five variants, have come 
to hand. Version a gives us something with the very atmosphere of 
the construction-camp, its rough gang of illiterate Negroes, its pro- 
fanity, and its glorification of a gambler, a drunkard, and a murderer. 
With the exception of stanzas 2 and 3, the ballad deals with the episode 
of the hanging, in some way not clearly stated, and connected with 
gambling. The name of the place, Shawnee Camp, is exactly correct; 
but the number of men killed is increased to two, and the murderer 
is caught because he refused to run. Not only does the bulk of the 
ballad deal with this incident in the career of John Hardy, but the 
prominent places, the beginning and the end, are given to it. The 
older incident of the steel-drilling contest is, however, clearly remem- 
bered and vigorously expressed, though evidently on the way to 
forgetfulness. This version stands half way, as it were, between the 
“Steel Driller” listed by Shearin and version b. 

In version 6 the steel-driller has dropped out of memory entirely. 
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Shawnee Camp has become a Chinese camp, — an easy change, — 
and consequently the man killed is a Chinaman. The yellow girl 
with her money is still in the game, and a man is killed in a gambling- 
brawl. The reference to the Big Bend Tunnel is probably a cross- 
reference from another West Virginia ballad (namely, ‘“‘The Wreck 
on the C. & O. Road’’) very popular in the southern part of the State, 
and contemporary in growth with that part of “John Hardy” since 
1894. The last two stanzas, given to John Hardy himself, furnish 
an interesting reference to a fact in his history (namely, his baptism 
before hanging), and may be a remnant of the song he composed and 
sang just before his death. The introduction of the conventional 
ballad element of having the hero’s mother and sweetheart come to 
see him is to be noted in stanzas 6 and 7. 

Versions c, d, and e are variants of version 6. In c the Negro 
gambling-dive is exalted to a ‘‘Wild West show” (stanza 2), and the 
conventionalizing process is carried further in stanza 6 by giving him a 
“pretty little wife,”” whom he kept “dressed in blue,’”’ and who had 
always been true to him. In d the yellow girl becomes a less shadowy 
personage, upon whom is bestowed the high-sounding, romantic name, 
Rozella (stanza 2). The refusal of the Court to grant bond to a 
‘“‘murderen’’ man in stanza 6 is a good bit of realism, with which, no 
doubt, the Negro singers of this ballad were fairly familiar. The 
reference to his baptism fails to appear. In e the conventionalizing 
process goes on apace: the father is introduced, the hero is blessed 
with three children, and two stanzas (7 and 8) from ‘‘The Lass of 
Roch Royal’’ (Child, No. 76) are inserted. 

As a result of this study, the following things appeal to me as 
significant : — 

1. The origin in our day of such a ballad among an illiterate and 
comparatively primitive people. 

2. The testimony of spontaneous composition of stanzas by men 
engaged in the hard work of steel-drilling. 

3. The two groups of facts in Hardy’s life centring respectively 
about the dates 1872 and 1894, which furnish the nuclei for three 
types of ballad as to content: (a) John Hardy, the steel-driver; (0) 
John Hardy, the steel-driver and the murdered; (c) John Hardy, the 
murderer. 

4. The unreliability of statements in the ballad; and the difficulty, 
even at this early date, of determining the facts on which the song is 
based. 

5. The passing of the song into the possession of white folk, and 
the rapid introduction of conventional elements of balladry. All 
the copies of the ballad in my possession were communicated by white 


people. 
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‘John Hardy” is recorded elsewhere as follows: — 


SHEARIN AND Comes, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk-Song, p. 19. ‘“ John 
Hardy,” iii, 4a3b4c3b, 6. — An account of Hardy's shooting a man in a 
poker-game; of his arrest, trial, conviction, conversion, and baptism; and 
of his execution and burial on the Tug River. 

— Ibid., ‘The Steel Driver,” ii, 4a3b4c3b, 11. — John Henry, proud of his 
skill with sledge and hand-drill, competes with a modern steam-drill 
in Tunnel No. Nine, on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. Defeated, 
he dies, asking to be buried with his tools at his breast. 

JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE, 22 : 247. — A North Carolina version of 
four stanzas contributed by Miss Louise Rand Bascom, in which John 
Hardy shot a man in New Orlean Town, as he is made to say, “for 
the sake of her I love.’’ The fact of his baptism is mentioned. 

Ibid., 22 : 249-250. — Louise Rand Bascom reports from North Carolina 
‘Johnie Henry,” which she says begins, — 


‘Johnie Henry was a hard workin’ man, 
He died with his hammer in his hand.” 


Ibid., 26 : 163-165. — Five variants of ‘John Henry”’ reported by E. C. 
Sparrow. The first four are brief, and the only significant lines are, — 


“This ole hammer killed John Henry, 
Drivin’ Steel, Baby, drivin’ steel.” 


The fifth is a ballad of eight stanzas, obtained from Kentucky mountain 
whites. Init John Henry isa steel-driver, who competes with a steam- 
driller in a big tunnel, apparently on the C. & O. line. He leaves a faith- 
ful wife to mourn his death. 

Ibid., 26: 180-182. — Variant e of this study, communicated by the 
present writer; also printed in West Virginia School Journal and Edu- 
cator, 44 : 216-217 (September, 1915). 

Ibid., 27: 249. — Reported by title, ‘‘ That’s the Hammer killed John 
Henry,” from South Carolina, by Henry C. Davis. 

Ibid., 28 : 14. — Communicated by John A. Lomax as being sung along the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Road in Kentucky and West Virginia. John 
Henry, the best steel-driver on the C. & O. Road, competes with a steam- 
driller in Tunnel No. Nine, beats it by an inch and a half, and lays down 
his hammer and dies. 

CAMPBELL AND SHARP, English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appa- 
lachians, pp. 257-258: ‘‘John Hardy.’’—A ballad in nine stanzas. 
Nothing is said of steel-driving, and the hero kills his partner for fifty 
cents in the ‘‘Shunny Camps” (Shawnee Camp). Hardy is evidently 
thought of as a white man, for the murder is done “for the sake of my 
blue-eyed girl.” The fact of his baptism is mentioned, and two stanzas 
from ‘“‘The Lass of Roch Royal” are inserted, the same stanzas as in 
variant e of the present study. 

THe BEREA QUARTERLY (Berea, Ky.), 14 (October, 1910) : 26 (No. 3). — 
Two stanzas only: — 


“ John Hardy had a wife, a child, 
A wife and child had he; 





Frank C. Brown, Ballad-Literature in North Carolina (reprinted from 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifteenth Annual Session of the 
Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina, Dec. 1-2, 1914) 
p. 12. 


(Communicated by Dr. H. S. Green, Charleston, W.Va. 
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But he cared no more for his wife and child 
Than he did for the fish in the sea. 


He'd play cards with a white man, 
He'd play cards with him fair, 


He'd play the hat right off his head, 
He'd play him for his hair.’’ 


Listed as found in North Carolina. 


JOHN HARDY. 


(Version a.) 


W. A. McCorkle, who says he has known it about twenty years.) 


I. 


2 


6. 





John Hardy was a bad, bad man, 
He came from a bad, bad land; 

He killed two men in a Shawnee camp, 
Cause he’s too damn nervy for to run, God damn! 
Too damn nervy for to run. 


. John Hardy went to the rock quarrie, 


He went there for to drive, Lord, Lord! 

The rock was so hard and the steel so soft, 
That he laid down his hammer and he cried, ‘“‘O my God!” 
He laid down his hammer and he cried. 


. John Henry was standing on my right-hand side, 


The steel hammers on my left, Lord, Lord! 
“‘Before I'd let the steamer beat me down, 

I'd die with my hammer in my hand, by God! 

I'd die with my hammer in my hand.” 


. John Hardy was standing at the dice-room door, 


So drunk he could not see, Lordy, Lord! 

"Long come his woman, five dollars in her hand, 
Said, ‘‘ You count John Hardy in the game, God damn! 
You count John Hardy in the game.” 


. John Hardy went to playing in the game of cards, 


The pot was broken, says, he stayed, Lordy, Lord! 

He drawed the nine of diamonds to a diamond bob, 
And he says, “‘I’ll let the whole damn bill play, by God!” 
He says, ‘‘I’ll let the whole bill play.” 


John Hardy went staggering by the jail-house, 

As drunk as he could be, Lordy, Lord! 

Up stepped a leaceman, catched him by the arm, 

Says, “John Hardy, come and go with me, poor boy! 
John Hardy, come and go with me.” 





He obtained it from Ex-Gov. 
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7. Friends and relatives all standing round, 
Crying, ‘‘John Hardy, what have you done, poor boy?” 
“I’ve murdered two men in the Shawnee camp, 
Was too damn nervy for to run, God damn! 
Now I’m standing on my hanging-ground.”’ 


(Version b.) 


(Communicated by Mr. E. C. Smith, Weston, Lewis County, who obtained it from 
Miss Maude Rucks, Heaters, Braxton County.) 


1. John Hardy was but three days old, 
Sitting on his mamma’s knee, 
When he looked straight up at her and said, 
“The Big Bend Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Is bound to be the death of me, 
The Big Bend Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Is bound to be the death of me.”’ 


2. John Hardy was standing in a dice-room door, 
Not taking any interest in the game, 
When a yellow girl threw ten dollars on the board, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Deal John Hardy in the game, poor boy! 
Deal John Hardy in the game.”’ 


. John Hardy drew his pistol from his pocket, 
And threw it down on the tray, 
Saying, ‘‘The man that uses my yellow girl’s money, 
I’m going to blow him away, away, 
I’m going to blow him away.”’ 


we 


4. John Hardy drew to a four card straight, 
And the Chinaman drew to a pair; 
John failed to catch, and the Chinaman won, 
And he left him sitting back dead in his chair, 
And he left him lying dead in his chair. 


. John started to catch the east-bound train, 
So dark he could not see; 
A police walked up and took him by the arm, 
Saying, ‘John Hardy, come and go with me, poor boy! 
John Hardy, come and go with me.” 


uw 


6. John Hardy’s mamma came to him, 
Saying, “John, what have you done?”’ 
“T’ve murdered a man in a Chinese camp, 
And now I’m sentenced to be hung, O Lord! 
And now I’m sentenced to be hung.” 


. John Hardy’s sweetheart came to him, 
She came to go his bail; 
They put her on a west-bound train, 
And shoved John Hardy back in jail, poor boy! 
And shoved John Hardy back in jail. 


NJ 
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8. “I’ve been to the East and I’ve been to the West, 
I’ve travelled this wide world round; 
I’ve been to the river and I’ve been baptized, 
And now I’m on my hanging-ground, O Lord! 
And now I’m on my hanging-ground. 


g. “I don’t care a damn for the C. & O. Road, 
And I don’t care a damn what I say; 
I don’t care a snap for the police.” 
But they let John Hardy get away, poor boy! 
They let John Hardy get away. 


(Version c.) 


(Communicated by Mr. Lee C. Wooddell, Durbin, Pocahontas County, who obtained 
it from Mr. Ernie Wright, Hosterman, Pocahontas County.) 


1. John Hardy he was two years old, 
Sitting on his mother’s knee: 
“The Big Ben Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Is going to be the death of me, poor boy, 
Is going to be the death of me, poor boy.” 


2. John Hardy went into a Wild West show, 
Playing at a fifty-cent game: 
‘‘Whoever wins my fifty cents, 
I’m going to blow out his brains, poor boy! 
I’m going to blow out his brains, poor boy.” 


3. John Hardy laid down a twenty-dollar bill, 
And he didn’t ask for change: 
“All I want is a forty-four gun 
To blow out another nigger’s brains, poor boy! 
To blow out another nigger’s brains, poor boy!’’ 


4. John Hardy went to New Port, 
Expecting to be free. 
The detective patted him on the back: 
“John Hardy, go along with me, poor boy! 
John Hardy, go along with me, poor boy!” 


5. “I’ve been to the East, I’ve been to the West, 
And I've been all over the world; 
I’ve been to the river to be baptized, 
But I’m on my hanging-ground, poor boy! 
But I’m on my hanging-ground, poor boy!” 


6. John Hardy had a pretty little wife, 
He kept her dressed in blue. 
When she heard that John was dead, 
“John Hardy, I’ve been true to you, poor boy! 
John Hardy, I’ve been true to you, poor boy!” 
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(Version d.) 


(Communicated by Mr. John B. Adkins, Branchland, Lincoln County, who obtained 
it from David Dick, an old banjo-player.) 


I. 


NO 


wm 


“I 


John Hardy he was a desperate man, 
He roved from town to town, 
Saying, ‘‘The man that wins my money this time, 
I’m going to blow his life away, 
And lay him in his lonesome grave.” 


. John Hardy was standing in the dice-room door, 


He was not concerned in the game; 

Rozella threw down one silver dollar, 
Saying, ‘‘ Deal John Hardy in the game, poor boy!”’ 
Saying, ‘“‘ Deal John Hardy in the game.” 


. John Hardy threw down one half-dollar, 


Saying, “One half of this I’ll play, 

And the man that wins my money this time, 
I’m going to blow his life away, 
And lay him in his lonesome grave.” 


. John Hardy was making for the station that night, 


It was so dark he could hardly see; 

A policeman took him by the arm, 
Saying, “John, won’t you come and go with me, poor boy? 
John, won’t you come and go with me?” 


. Every station they passed through, 


They heard the people say, 

“Yonder goes John Hardy making his escape, 
John Hardy is getting away, poor boy! 
John Hardy is getting away.”’ 


. They brought John Hardy out before the judge, 


And bond they offered him: 

No bond was allowed a murderen ! man, 
So they put John Hardy back in jail, poor boy! 
They put John Hardy back in jail. 


. John Hardy’s wife went mourning along, 


Went mourning along in blue, 

Saying, ‘‘O John, what have you done! 
I've always been true to you, poor boy! 
I’ve always been true to you.” 


1 Murderen, one who commits murder. 
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(Version e.) 


(Communicated by Mr. E. C. Smith, Weston, Lewis County. It was written out from 
memory by Walter Mick, Ireland, W. Va., who learned it from hearing it sung by people 
of his community.) 


1. John Hardy was a little farmer boy, 
Sitting on his father’s knee; 
Says he, “I fear the C. & O. Road 
Will be the ruination of me, poor boy! 
Will be the ruination of me.” 


2. John Hardy got to be a desperate man, 
Carried a pistol and a razor every day; 
Shot a nigger through the heel in a Chinese camp, 
And you ought of seen that nigger get away, poor boy! 
And you ought of seen that nigger get away. 


ww 


. John Hardy’s mother ran up to him, 
Saying, ‘‘Son, what have you done?” 
“T murdered a man in a Chinese camp, 
And now I'm sentenced to be hung, poor boy! 
And now I’m sentenced to be hung.” 


4. John Hardy’s father went to the judge, 
Saying, ‘‘What do you think will be done?” 
The judge he answer with a quick reply, 
“T’m afraid John Hardy will be hung, poor boy! 
I’m afraid John Hardy will be hung.” 


. John Hardy was standing in a dice-room door, 
He didn’t have a nickel to his name; 
Along came a yaller gal, threw a dollar on the board, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Deal John Hardy in the game, poor boy!” 
Saying, ‘‘ Deal John Hardy in the game.” 


wn 


6. John Hardy was standing in a railroad-station, 
As drunk as he could be: 
A policeman came up and took him by the arm, 
“John Hardy, come along with me, poor boy! 
John Hardy, come along with me.” 


“NI 


. “Oh, who will shoe your pretty little feet, 
And who will glove your hands, 
And who will kiss your sweet rosy lips, 
When I’m in a foreign land, poor boy! 
When I’m in a foreign land?” 


. “My father will shoe my pretty little feet, 
My mother will glove my hands; 
John Hardy will kiss my sweet rosy lips, 
When he comes from a foreign land, poor boy! 
When he comes from a foreign land.” 


oC 
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9. John Hardy married a loving wife, 
And children he had three: 
He called to him his oldest son, 
Saying, “‘Son, make a man like me, poor boy!”’ 
Saying, ‘‘Son, make a man like me.” 


10. John Hardy married a loving wife, 
And children he had three: 
He cared no more for his wife and child 
Than the rocks in the bottom of the sea, poor boy! 
Than the rocks in the bottom of the sea.” 


Note. — The following statement was made to me in person in the 
summer of 1918 by Mr. James Knox Smith, a Negro lawyer of Keystone, 
McDowell County, who was present at the trial and also at the execution 
of John Hardy: — 

“Hardy worked for the Shawnee Coal Company, and one pay-day night 
he killed a man in a crap game over a dispute of twenty-five cents. Before 
the game began, he laid his pistol on the table, saying to it, ‘Now I want you 
to lay here; and the first nigger that steals money from me, I mean to kill 
him.’ About midnight he began to lose, and claimed that one of the 
Negroes had taken twenty-five cents of his money. The man denied the 
charge, but gave him the amount; whereupon he said, ‘Don’t you know 
that I won't lie to my gun?’ Thereupon he seized his pistol and shot the 
man dead. 

“After the crime he hid around the Negro shanties and in the mountains 
a few days, until John Effler (the sheriff) and John Campbell (a deputy) 
caught him. Some of the Negroes told them where Hardy was, and, slipping 
into the shanty where he was asleep, they first took his shotgun and pistol, 
then they waked him up and put the cuffs on him. Effler handcuffed 
Hardy to himself, and took the train at Eckman for Welch. Just as the 
train was passing through a tunnel, and Effler was taking his prisoner from 
one car to another, Hardy jumped, and took Effler with him. He tried to 
get hold of Effler’s pistol; and the sheriff struck him over the head with it, 
and almost killed him. Then he unhandcuffed himself from Hardy, tied 
him securely with ropes, took him to Welch, and put him in jail. 

“While in jail after his conviction, he could look out and see the men 
building his scaffold; and he walked up and down his cell, telling the rest of 
the prisoners that he would never be hung on that scaffold. Judge H. H. 
Christian, who had defended Hardy, heard of this, visited him in jail, 
advised him not to kill himself or compel the officers to kill him, but to 
prepare to die. Hardy began to sing and pray, and finally sent for the 
Reverend Lex Evans, a white Baptist preacher, told him he had made his 
peace with God, and asked to be baptized. Evans said he would as soon 
baptize him as he would a white man. Then they let him put on a new suit 
of clothes, the guards led him down to the Tug River, and Evans baptized 
him. On the scaffold he begged the sheriff’s pardon for the way he had 
treated him, said that he had intended to fight to the death and not be 
hung, but that after he got religion he did not feel like fighting. He con- 
fessed that he had done wrong, killed a man under the influence of whiskey, 
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and advised all young men to avoid gambling and drink. A great throng 


witnessed the hanging. 
“Hardy was black as a crow, over six feet tall, weighed about two hun- 


dred pounds, raw-boned, and had unusually long arms. He came originally 
from down eastern Virginia, and had no family. He had formerly been a 
steel-driver, and was about forty years old, or more.” 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





NoTE ON THE GRoUND-HoG MyrTH ANp ITs OrIGIN. — To the folk-lorist 
there are few pleasures which excel that of the discovery of a familiar super- 
stition parading in ancient garb. Such was the writer's fortune, upon 
reading a discussion which took place before the Société Préhistorique 
Francaise in January of 1917.1. There M. Catelan records, — 

“On running through the numerous calendars that were given me for the 
Capo d’ Anno, we noted that our Studio calendar bore for the 1st of February 
the féte of the Holy Bear (Saint Ours). 

‘Now, there is an alpine Provencal proverb which says,‘ Si, pour le Chan- 
deleur, l’Ours sorte de sa tanniére et voit son ombre, il rentre et de quarante 
jours ne sorte plus.’ 

“We have thought to interest our colleagues by calling attention to this 
date of the 1st of February and that of the 2d of February (le Chandeleur), 
both of which treat of the bear, and at the same time are brought into 
relation with the sun. In any case, we have brought a stone, perhaps 
useful, to the temple which is being rebuilt.” 

When and how this Provengal bear? migrated to the New World may 
never be known; but there would seem to be no possible doubt of its identity 
with the American ground-hog, which, on the 2d of February, annually 
casts its shadow across the pages of our daily press. 

In the discussion, M. Marcel Baudouin adds to the above, — 

“Le Chandeleur is an ancient festival, en rapport with the Pleiades-Sun 
(and not the winter solstice). It corresponded, some thirty-five hundred 
years ago, to the vernal equinox. The retrogression of a month and a half 
is due solely to the precession of the equinoxes (one month for two thousand 
years). The bear is here the polar constellation, that at one time, associated 
with the Pleiades, governed the seasons.” 

While not accepting all of M. Baudouin’s conclusions, the present writer 
deems it worth while to call the attention of American students to certain 
associations of ideas and coincidences of date. The rite of blessing the 
candles for the year upon the second day of February, which is responsible 
for the naming of Candlemas, did not come into general usage until the 
eleventh century; but there is little doubt that here, as in other sun-light 
ceremonies, the Church but gave a tardy recognition to folk-thought, 
which proved too deeply rooted for eradication. The day has long been 
consecrated to the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
history of this holy day leads through the dusty mazes of early church 
tradition to yet more ancient folk-rites. The date of the festival depended 


14MM. L. Catelan et Marcel Baudouin, Discussion sur les Cupules, Saint-Ours, et le 
Soleil (Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise, 14: p. 55). 

2? If the sun shines the 2d of February (Candlemas), there will be freezing weather for six 
weeks (or forty days; in Thuringia and Westphalia, four weeks); the badger (in Bohemia, 
the bear) must stay that long under ground or in his lair (Silesia, Schwerin, Thuringia, 
Westphalia, Oldenburg, Tyrols). —A. WuTTKE, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegen- 
wart (3d ed., 1900), p. 82. ; 
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nominally upon that of the Epiphany, being fixed at forty days after that 
date. It would lead too far afield to enter into the complicated question 
of the Epiphany festival dates: suffice it to state that, prior to the adoption 
by the Church of Dec. 25, the ancient British ‘‘ Mother's night,”’ as the date 
of the Nativity,—a change which was made in the century between 
A.D. 350 and 440 — both Epiphanies fell upon Jan. 6, and the Purification 
upon Feb. 14, a date upon which it is still celebrated by the Armenian church. 

Prior to the institution of this latter festival, in the second half of the 
fourth century, this date of Feb. 14-15 had been one of great significance 
in the Pagan world, being no less than the ancient festival of the Lupercalia. 
Presided over by the Luperci, or Wolf-Priests, entailing bloody sacrifices 
of goats and dogs, with traces of human sacrifice, it is conceded to be pre- 
Roman in origin. A most significant priestly procession, which encircled 
the walls of the old Palatinate city, its course marked by stones, was accom- 
panied by the striking of the crowding populace, the blows of the thong 
being courted as conferring fertility. The ceremony bears all the marks of a 
spring-sun festival. Avowedly its object was, by expiation and purification, 
to secure the fruitfulness of the land, increase of flocks, and the prosperity 
of the whole people. From this purification the month of February takes 
its name. 

It is not surprising that in Rome these ancient rites were linked with the 
Wolf priesthood, representative of the traditional lupine clan association — 
totemic or otherwise. That elsewhere other guardian beasts may have 
stood in the same relation, seems probable, in view of such fragments as 
have survived the centuries, as the bear myth still known to Provengal 
folk-lore, to which M. Catelan alludes. 

The Holy Bear of Feb. 1 — the disappointed bear that continues, after 
thirty-five hundred years, to look for the returning vernal sun, and, seeing 
only his pale shadow, goes sadly back to his den to sleep for forty days — 
points to the crystallization of this folk-saying at a time when the precession 
of the equinoxes had shifted to about the 14th of March, the astronomical 
phenomenon traditionally belonging to the 2d of February; i.e., about five 
hundred years ago. 

The arbitrary change of date for the Christian festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin, while separating it from the Pagan purification rites still 
practised at the time of its institution, apparently brought it into relation 
with a yet older spring festival, which still retained in places the traces of 
fire rites and animal associates. 

To return to the American ground-hog, when, on Feb. 2, he comes forth 
and sees his shadow, be thankful that the myth is not of more recent origin, 
since then we might be threatened with some seven more weeks of winter. 

H. NEWELL WARDLE. 
THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 














REVIEWS. 


FRANCES DENSMORE, Teton Sioux Music (Bulletin No. 61, Bureau of 

American Ethnology). Washington, D.C., 1918. 

Tuts is Miss Densmore’s third contribution to the study of American 
Indian music. Bulletins 45 and 53 dealt with the songs of the Chippewa. 
The present collection not only covers two hundred and forty melodies 
recorded among the Sioux, but includes a tabular comparative analysis 
of these and the three hundred and forty Chippewa songs before mentioned, 
as well as of twenty Siouan tunes found among the Chippewa. The two 
tribes have enjoyed considerable intercourse, a fact which is revealed by a 
study of their music and other phases of their culture. 

In addition to the collection of songs and their individual analyses, which 
are distributed through the second half of the book between full descriptions 
of the circumstances surrounding their composition and rendition, numerous 
tables of statistics covering these analyses from many points of view are 
assembled in the first part, together with the comparative analysis just 
referred to. There are several chapters enlarging upon these, and discussing 
the trend of musical development of the Sioux as indicated by a comparison 
of their old and more recent compositions. 

The details of the business of recording and transcribing, — such as care 
in the selection of the informants and singers; accuracy in measurements 
of speed and pitch; the securing of several records of each song, made by 
the same and by different singers, in order to procure a series that will assist 
the transcriber in discriminating between peculiarities inherent in the song 
and those which are to be ascribed to individual methods of singing; the 
repetition of readings made from them at sufficient intervals to permit the 
influence of previous impressions to lapse, and thus minimize a possible 
bias on the part of the transcriber, — all attest to the fact that Miss Dens- 
more realizes the importance of obtaining correct and complete results. 

For a complete study in the present instance, the subject should also have 
been approached, as far as possible, from the composer’s point of view, as 
well as from that of the analyst subsequently examining it. In the case of 
records made years ago by ethnologists who had not the musical knowledge 
to aid them in mapping out suitable lines of investigation, no other method 
than the objective is now possible in the study of musical form presented by 
them; and this is true of those whose origin belongs to antiquity. In 
collecting from primitive people, we should avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to obtain data first-hand by discussing with those still inventing 
songs questions which might lead to a revelation of what in their eyes were 
the principles of their construction.! Only a suggestion of the possible wealth 


! That such a procedure often yields rich and unexpected results, has recently proved 
to be the case in the investigation of other phases of culture; and there is no reason to 
believe that similar enlightening information might not be forthcoming in the question of 
musical composition. Certainly an art that in many respects shows a considerable degree 
of development has not escaped reflective observation and pattern imitation on the part 
of its creators, even though music is emotional in character, and thus perhaps nearer the 
boundary of the unconscious than basketry, for instance. 
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of information to be had appeared in a statement, made by several infor- 
mants, that there were different ways of ending songs, by which types could 
be differentiated. 

On the other hand, the lengthy descriptions following each song, which 
deal with the circumstances or psychological conditions under which it is 
claimed to have been composed, or with the occasions on which it is sung, 
fall outside the present discussion, since they do not contribute to a theoreti- 
cal review of the music itself. 

The material consisting of songs, tables, and chapters on ‘‘ Method of 
Work and Analysis,” ‘‘Comparison between Old and Comparatively Modern 
Sioux Songs,”’ “Analysis of Sioux and Chippewa Songs,’’ although consti- 
tuting less than half of the book, is its most important part, and represents 
by far the most work. It calls for considerable comment, not only because 
of the many ingenious ideas it contains, but also because it is believed that 
there are a number of points in methodology and terminology on which 
musicians and scientists will disagree with the author. 

The writer of this review here makes a plea, while the scientific study of 
primitive music is still in its infancy, that a universal, concise, and accurate 
system be adopted for designating pitches, tone-lengths, and other musical 
situations in which primitive music differs from that which can be repre- 
sented by our existing European plan of notation. 

The hold-signs employed in the present work to designate shortened and 
lengthened note-values are not sufficiently definite, especially since it is 
generally believed that very small time-values are observed by many 
Indian singers and dancers, and that in matters of rhythm they are par- 
ticularly well versed. It is rather surprising that one so precise as Miss 
Densmore considers it necessary to be in the matter of measuring speeds 
of cylinder revolutions, metronome indications, and in the placing of drum- 
beats, and who is so interested in the question of rhythms, should be so lax 
in assigning exact time-values to all of the notes. The accurate indication 
of pitches depends primarily upon some mechanical method of measuring 
them, which is absolutely necessary for a truly scientific study; although 
for general purposes a keen discrimination on the part of the transcriber is 
perhaps enough, provided a more accurate system of notation is adopted 
than our own. 

As several musicians contend, it is a question as to how far it is necessary 
to go in the indication of deviations in pitch from those determined by our 
staff degrees and chromatic signs, since unintentional deviations of con- 
siderable magnitude are constantly made, even by our own trained singers, 
under varying psychological and physical conditions. Nevertheless, to a 
normal ear a half-step is appreciably larger than a quarter-step; and since 
we are dealing with music which is by no means as yet proved to be like 
our own, and for any proof requires accurate transcribing as well as measur- 
ing, it would seem advisable to provide for differences at least as small 
as an eighth, even though it may later be proved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned that for native song, not based on instrumental scales, those pitches 
which differ considerably from true overtones and their nearest related 
partials are not likely to be encountered except among bad singers. Even 
were it not better for the present to employ as exact signs as possible, the + 
and — signs used by Miss Densmore are confusing, because the latter 
sign has long been used by classical composers to denote stressed tones. 
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On account of this indefiniteness, no scientific trust can be placed in the 
transcriptions and the tables, for the purpose of discovering the exact scales 
in use by the two tribes, the physical reasons for their adoption, or their 
possible relation to the tone-systems of instruments; but, accepting the 
songs as written, they are valuable none the less from the standpoint of 
their structure and general tonal content. 

A study of music may and must be made from two points of view, in 
order to be complete, — namely, that of musical form, and that of tonal 
content, — corresponding to the idea of design as a whole or in well-defined 
sections, and to the elements of material from which this is built. Logically, 
an examination of tonal content should precede that of musical form; but 
since, under the circumstances in the present instance, our speculations 
in that direction necessarily lead us along only general lines, it remains to 
establish what we can in other directions. 

To the mind of the reviewer, Miss Densmore might have reached entirely 
different and new results if she had studied her songs from the standpoint 
of musical form, because that is necessarily linked with questions of metre 
and rhythm, and assists materially in determining these often perplexing 
points when transcribing, which is the starting-place of all analysis. 

The questions of rhythmic units and the trend of melodies, which latter 
Miss Densmore has so ingeniously clarified by the device of plotting, 
belong to this branch of the study, but are merely the first steps in its fas- 
cinating possibilities. For reasons that will soon become apparent, however, 
the writer differs with her method of dividing the former. 

Except in analyses which deal only with tonal content or monotonic 
music, metre, rhythm, and melody go hand in hand. Theoretically, the 
first two should coincide with the word-accents of the accompanying 
texts, if the song is a spontaneous utterance, or if the adaptation of new 
words has been happily accomplished; but it is an all too well-known fact 
that Indian songs, like any tunes that prove attractive, are frequently 
furnished with texts which do not fit. In such cases the word-accents 
usually give way to the original accents of the melody, although at times 
they are sufficiently strong to prove disturbing to the transcriber, or to 
equalize the stress on a number of tones in the space of a few measures. 
It does not seem, however, that this can be taken as a good reason for chang- 
ing the position of the measure-bars, unless the accent is very decided, but 
rather that a study should be made of the situations elsewhere in the song, 
where the same melodic idea occurs, with a view to establishing consistency 
whenever possible. In her own experience in transcribing, the writer has 
noted, on subsequent analysis, that just such differences in metre for identi- 
cal melodic phrases had crept in. These were adjusted temporarily, and 
confirmation for the correctness of the alteration sought in another reading. 
It was usually found that the revised versions were as acceptable as the 
first, or at least that in the original, one or another of the divisions had been 
misconceived, because of the slight preponderance of a word-accent or for 
some other incidental cause. Disregarding this, the uniformity of metre 
and rhythm in similar melodic sections was general, although small rhyth- 
mic changes, such as subdivisions of already existing values, sometimes occur 
with the presence of extra syllables. A strong accent, however, could 
never be disregarded with impunity, no matter how irregular its appearance. 
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Misconceptions are more apt to occur in the earlier part of the song, while 
the transcriber is becoming familiar with the song and singer, than later, 
and, once impressed upon the memory, are difficult to efface. Again, 
they are due to the fact that the singer has not attacked the swing of the 
melody in the beginning. 

Although realizing that these are delicate matters for discrimination, 
and consequently to be approached with the greatest care, and that at times, 
like fixing a tonality, they are capable of several interpretations, according 
to the personal opinions of individual transcribers, I have selected at random 
two of Miss Densmore’s songs, in order to illustrate these points. Following 
the author's original versions, others have been introduced, in which the 
upper lines of braces and the parentheses on the staff indicate the plan of 
the melodic structure, by marking off the complete melodic phrases, and 
indicating their internal or external development or variation by means of 
extensions or contractions of the melodic theme. No attempt has been 
made to determine the boundaries of the phrases by observing the rule of 
full or semi cadences, as might be suggested by the melody to a student 
looking for implied harmony. Rather, they have been determined by 
what may be called natural phrasing (that is, lingering on long notes, as if 
pausing) or the word phrasing, or by repetitions of parts either melodically 
identical or revealing the same structural plan. The lower braces mark off 
the rhythmic and metric units,! or patterns; and it will be seen that the 
former differ in some cases considerably from those in the original versions, 
on account of the shifted measure-bars or the phrasing of melody or words. 


NO. 222. ‘‘TWO WHITE BUFFALO.” 


(Sung by Shoots-First.) 
(Catalogue No. 642) 
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1 There is some confusion in regard to the author's use of these terms. The former is 
defined as a group of notes of various values, which occur more than once in a song in the 
same order, and influence its character. The term ‘metric unit’’ is applied to one note 
which has been accepted as the standard of value. I have applied the term “metric unit”’ 
elsewhere (JAFL 31: 496 et seq.) to groups comprising a number of measures of the same or 
different lengths, which show a metric if not melodic relationship in their combined length 
in beats, and of which more than one occurs in a song, properly defined by the conditions 
of phrasing already mentioned. The idea is analogous to that of ‘‘rhythmic unit” ina 
larger sense. Considering the confusion that may arise from these two uses of the term, 
the writer withdraws her application of it, and hereafter substitutes the term ‘metric 
pattern,’ with a suggestion that the term ‘‘rhythmic unit’’ be abandoned in favor of 


‘rhythmic pattern.” 
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It does not seem warranted, in compositions like the above, to pick out 
arbitrarily certain notes, even if repeated in a definite order of time-values, 
and mark them as rhythmic units or patterns, without regard to the notes 
preceding or following them, which might be incorporated to form others, 
and thus account rhythmically for more of the song than a few isolated 
notes here and there. If it were justifiable to form a pattern from part of 
a measure, then it would be allowable to combine fractions of two adjoining 
measures to create patterns, if the sequence of note-values conforms to the 
standard, as they do in the third and fourth measures of Miss Densmore’s 
version. The changed measure-bars dispense with this difficulty. 





NO. 195. ‘‘ THEY ARE CHARGING THEM.” 
(Sung by Kills-at-Night.) 
(Catalogue No. 593) 
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ha-ki-kta yo he a-wi-éa u pe ha -ki-kta - yo 
awi’éa u pelo’ (they) are charging them 
haki’kta yo look back 
nita’kola your friends 
awi’éa u pelo’ are charging them. 
(Revised Version No. 1.) 
INTRODUCTION. 
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This truly remarkable and stirring song was a purely accidental selection 
on the part of the writer. Its beauties and complexities were not at first 
observed, although it was apparent that a complicated plan was at the bot- 
tom of it. The melody is spirited in the extreme, and a mere singing of it with 
the proper accent gives a forcible impression of galloping horses and buffalo. 
It would seem from a glance at the words as they are accented in ordinary 
speech and in the song, and from the fact that the last measure has no words 
and that in several cases the syllable Jo has had to be omitted from the word 
pelo, that they were conceived separately from the melody, which no doubt 
was inspired by the rhythm of beating hoofs. Nevertheless there is a 
poetic plan, which is singularly coincident with that of the music. 

The purpose in reproducing the song here is not to illustrate an adjust- 
ment of metric or rhythmic to melodic divisions, for in this instance these 
are perfectly consistent. The selection of the rhythmic units or patterns 
in this case is perhaps a matter of taste, and controlled by the poetic con- 
ception. A combination of the two-part and three-part measures into 
five-part ones would also be a matter of opinion, as would the question as 
to whether it should be a combination of two and three, or three and two. 
It has been introduced in ‘‘ Revised Version 1’’ to show the possibilities. 

The object in using this example is to indicate the importance of the study 
of musical and poetic form. According to the conception of the poetry, 
the song may be analyzed in several ways. The first is given in No. I. 
Here, following Miss Densmore’s lead and the combination of the rhythmic 
unit or pattern as she has indicated it, it will be observed that the first 
phrase stands alone. The words state ‘They are charging them,” with 
the meaningless syllables italicized. We take it, then, that the real poetic 
order is, — 

They are charging them, 

Look back, they are charging them, 
Look back, they are charging them, 
Your friends are charging them, 
Look back, they are charging them, 
Look back, they are charging them, 
Look back! 


This is followed by a measure which has no words. 

The analysis of the melodic structure has been made upon this assumption. 
Thus the first phrase is an introduction. The song proper begins at A. 
Exactly the same rhythmic idea is present in both A and B, except for the 
third measure, which is lacking in B. The melodic beginning for each 
phrase is very different. Then follows a third phrase, C, “Your friends 
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are charging them,” which is similar to A, but is mostly transposed a fifth 
downward. The second half of the song is modelled upon the first, but 
with variations. The first measure of A’ resembles in construction that of 
B, but the remainder of the phrase is an exact duplication of A an octave 
lower. B’ is an exact sequence of B an octave lower; C’, again an exact 
sequence of C, except that it is irregular in lacking thelast measure. Dividing 
the phrases by measure with the number of beats for each, and each row 
indicating a phrase, we have the following metric order: — 


33 33 
53 or, abandoning the 5-part 233 
232 
a measure arrangement, we have _ 
53 233 
55 (3 missing) 2323 (3 missing) 


Other evidences of design within design are to be found in the composition 
of the triplets and their pitch-relation to each other, which will be more 
fully discussed in the following paragraph. 

In the second revised version it is assumed that the song begins at the 
beginning, and the poetic form is as follows: — 


They are charging them, look back! 
They are charging them, look back! 
They are charging them, your friends! 
They are charging them, look back! 
They are charging them, look back! 
They are charging them, look back! 


This is more simple and orderly; and the song may be regarded as falling 
naturally either into three sections of two phrases each, or into two with 
three phrases each. There is some reason in the melody itself for suggesting 
the former division, for at C, where the middle part should begin, we have a 
return to the idea in A; but this does not militate against an argument for 
two three-part sections where the third part is built on the plan of the first, 
and this the writer believes to be the case for each half. The numbers I and 
II indicate these halves. Beginning with A, then (the triplet also seems 
to me musically of more importance than the dotted-eighth rhythm of the 
second measure, and hence more clearly to mark the divisions), we see that B 
answers it in a similar style, starting on the dominant of the key (or we will 
call it such, for convenience). This sequence of the melody on the fifth has 
been discussed by Helmholtz,? and is commonly found in the music of many 
peoples. The section is completed by a return to the first idea, which is 
cut short, however, by a slightly new melodic element coming in with the 
words “Your friends.’’ It is an octave lower than A. The second section 
begins on the same pitch as was used to open C; but, quite properly, now 
the melodic theme which is resumed is that of B, although it is a fifth lower 
than that phrase, and falls short of an exact transposition in the last two 
notes. Because it is so similar in plan, it has been designated as B’. The 
middle phrase, unlike C, — which, in addition to introducing a new melodic 


1 Or, ‘‘Your friends are charging them.”’ It is possible here, as in so many Indian 
languages, that the word-order is verb, noun. 

2 On the Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music, trans- 
lated by A. J. Ellis (London, 1885), part 3, pp. 254, ¢, d, and 255. 
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thought, contained new words, —jis merely an exact duplication of the 
middle phrase of the first part, although an octave lower, or again on the 
fifth of A flat. The final phrase, as if to balance the ideas involved in C and 
yet to remain true to the prevailing B character, combines the two; and, 
perhaps for the sake of finality, a coda appears for which there are no words, 
as if only the sound of the pounding hoofs filled the silence, again coming in 
on the lowest A flat. 

The sequence of measure-formation is as follows, and confirms the correct- 
ness of the present analysis. There are two distinct rhythmic patterns in 
the song combined by various types of connectives. These are indicated 
by the line of braces beneath the staves. 


332 
332 
32 
332 
332 
32--3 

We may now turn to the subject of closer analyses, or those which depend 
largely for the value of their results upon the study of tonal content and 
relationships. 

As has already been indicated, to properly conduct these, some method 
of measuring tones and accurately expressing their pitches is very desirable 
when first transcribing. Then, to fully appreciate and understand the 
resulting scales, it is necessary to discover what may have been the instru- 
ments used, if any, and how their tones compare with those employed in 
singing. Until we know something about this, and possess a number of 
records of the same song produced under conditions already mentioned, 
which would determine accidental and invariable pitch-selections, generali- 
zations on any supposed “‘off’’ singing are apt to be based on misconceptions, 
and indeed even practically worthless. 

The influence of instruments, not only in the selection of scales, but in 
the styles of composition, — primitive, classical, and» modern, — especially 
in the matter of transpositions and inversions,’ has never been adequately 
investigated, although Helmholtz? has proved beyond doubt that the scale 
systems of all those peoples whose music he has studied were worked out 
with their aid. The argument may be adduced that this refers to instru- 
mental music only; but this is refuted by his remarks upon the psychological 
effect of sound-variations on accustomed and unaccustomed hearers, on 
the appreciation of finer muances of tone among people employing many 
divisions of the octave, and on the effect that the piano has had on the 
production and enjoyment of tempered, even mistuned intervals, rather 
than true ones, physiologically speaking, among singers and musicians who 
can control the tones of their instruments to the finest shades of pitch. 
This may account for Miss Densmore’s statement * that it was repeatedly 
noted that intervals of the second and minor third were sung too small, 
particularly if she was judging these by piano intervals. 


1 The song chosen as the second illustration in this article isa casein point. It required 
a voice with falsetto register. 

2 Op. cit., part 3, chapter XVI, pp. 323-327. 

* Chapter entitled ‘‘ Method of Work and Analysis,”’ p. 6. 
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It cannot be sufficiently emphasized, however, that primitive music of 
the Western Hemisphere involves a problem somewhat different from that 
of the Eastern; and that is the absence of stringed instruments, which 
prevented the opportunity of playing with and deriving from them scales 
of fine shades, which their flexibility suggests. The flute or other wind- 
instruments and tympanic devices are all that the Indian had. With the 
former, some shades of tone are possible with misplaced stops and varying 
embouchure. But these instruments, as pointed out by Von Hornbostel,! 
are apt to be copied as exactly as possible by measurement, in making others; 
so that variation in tone-relationship or actual pitches are probably small, 
and not likely to have been so often observed. Consequently it must be 
realized that scales studied by Helmholtz have had a different history from 
those of the New World, — a history of centuries of theoretical experiment 
on at least one prevailing type of instrument, which offers at once all possible 
divisions of the octave, and leaves an esthetic selection entirely to the 
artist. The voice, although capable of the finest tone-gradations, is apt to 
follow the scales of instruments, if these are much used. 

The five five-toned scales of Helmholtz referred to by Miss Densmore as 
having been observed among the Chippewa and Sioux were all of the same 
tone-material, with each tone in turn serving as an arbitrarily fixed tonic. 
It is needless to remark that the resemblance between these and Indian 
scale systems is only external, and that the tones found in a song do not 
always represent all the tones of a scale. 

It is a question as to how far we may go in assuming tonics for Indian 
homophonic music, or how we may discover them if they exist, since they 
may be governed by other rules than those which we have adopted. For 
convenience’ sake we can at present do nothing but assign melodies to keys 
as we use them, and to major and minor tonalities as we understand them, 
with reservations and explanations such as the author has made. In 
discussing tonality in the tables, she says, ‘‘Since we are considering the 
music of a period in which what we now designate scales and keys was not 
formulated, the terms ‘major tonality’ and ‘minor tonality’ are used in 
preference to the common terms ‘major key’ and ‘minor key.’’’ It is, 
however, not a matter of “period” at all. American Indian music, par- 
ticularly the older songs, cannot, in the absence of history, be assigned to 
any period of development, implying that it was in an evolutionary stage 
or period of musical growth similar to that already experienced in Europe, 
for instance, or that its development, such as it was, would ever necessarily 
have covered the same ground subsequently as that of European music. 

The two sets of tabular analyses given in the book are alike in their 
headings and plan. The first compares old and modern Sioux songs. 
Table I classifies them into major and minor tonalities, in which it appears 
for both groups that there is a slight preponderance in favor of the minor. 
Tables II and III give the first and last notes in relation to a tonic identified 
by the rules of European harmony, in which the fact is revealed that the 
fifth above was a favorite opening note, but that in newer songs this has 
deferred to the tonic and octave to an appreciable degree. Tnere is a wide 
range of initial tones; but the final notes are practically confined to the 
tonic triad, and in more than half of the cases to the tonic, in both groups. 
The chapter which is based on these observations is extremely interesting 


1 “Uber ein Kriterium fiir Kulturzusammenhange” (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1905). 
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in its outline, and suggests a definite change in several directions from old 
music to new. 

The second set of analyses covers all the songs in a general survey. The 
first three tables deal primarily with keynotes and with the relation of 
other tones in the song to them. Although these are established in accord- 
ance with European ideas, the proof of their correctness can probably only 
be established with direct information from the people. The next two 
tables indicate the range of voices and trend of melodies by giving com- 
passes and the relation of the last note in the song to the compass. Table 6 
gives tone-material, and reveals a preference for four different combinations; 
although others occur that sometimes involve the same number of tones as 
one of these, but different degrees and relationships. The four preferred 
are what we know as a major and a minor pentatonic scale, the major or 
minor triad, and a complete diatonic scale, presumably of either major or 
minor tonality, although the table and explanatory remarks do not make 
this clear. The purpose of the summary in percentages (p. 44) is doubtful. 
It divides the songs into groups according to the number of scale degrees 
used, irrespective of the fact that utterly different tonal selections may 
be thus represented. No attempt has been made to combine the tone- 
material into a few scales. For instance, if one set of songs contains a major 
triad and sixth, another a major triad and seventh, another a major triad 
and fourth, another a major triad and second, it is probable that all are 
related to the triad as a foundation, and to one larger scale of which they 
are merely temporary selections. Surely it cannot be that forty-one dif- 
ferent scales exist, although it is probable that there are more than one. 

Table 7 A records accidentals. Since their appearance with major and 
minor tonalities is not differentiated, its value is partly lost, for the signifi- 
cance of the presence of semitones depends somewhat on this. A raised 
sixth in minor, for instance, is quite different melodically from one in major. 
Table 8 A classifies the songs from an harmonic standpoint, and shows that 
less than half of the melodies could be regarded as so constructed. This is 
as might be expected in homophonic music. Helmholtz has discussed the 
futility of associating all music with an harmonic basis as a necessary con- 
dition. While the author by no means commits herself to such procedure, 
and indeed meets an opposite situation in these studies, she does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize it, and gives an impression of an harmonic bias, if the 
term may be allowed, in her analyses as a whole. 

The next four tables give the direction of first progressions, the total 
number of them in all the songs, and the kind of intervals taken upward 
and downward. The results indicate a pronounced preference for downward 
movement and small intervals. In discussing the latter, the author remarks 
that the comparative infrequence of the semitone would indicate that smaller 
intervals are not habitually used! The meaning of the following paragraph,? 
therefore, is not clear: — 

“Tt is admitted that they frequently produce vocal sounds which differ 
from one another by a number of vibrations less than that comprised in a 
semitone; but the writer finds no evidence, on phonographic records of about 
a thousand songs, that such sounds are part of a system consciously used 


1 Op. cit., p. 253, a, 0. 2 See p. 47. 
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by the Indians. Animals express emotion by means of sounds which glide 
from one pitch to another. Such expression is primal, but into song there 
enters an intellectual element which tends to produce definiteness of tonal 
intervals.” 

Possibly Miss Densmore has in mind speech or howling cries; but the 
controversy over the use of intervals of less than a semitone, so far as the 
present writer knows, has been confined to song. 

Table 13 gives the average number of semitones in an interval. It is not 
clear what such an average could prove, since no such interval, composed 
of 3.021 semitones, is stated to have been used. The major second, both 
in upward and downward progression, occupies, as might be expected in a 
diatonic system, the most conspicuous place. Table 14 A lists exact keys, 
and indicates voice ranges. 

The remaining tables introduce rhythmic questions; No. 15 A, the method 
of attack. It cannot be said, however, as Miss Densmore states on p. 48, 
that, because the majority of songs begin on the principal accent (and on the 
tones of the tonic chord), a clearness of musical concept on the part of the 
Indian is thereby suggested. Surely such clearness cannot be denied to 
the classical composers of such pieces as dance-suites, in which well-defined 
rules were prescribed for beginning such dances as the Courante, Allemande, 
Gavotte, Bourrée, and Passepied on weak beats; nor to the composers of 
countless compositions of other descriptions thus beginning; nor to recent 
composers like Schoenberg, who seem to make a point of avoiding the tonic 
chord whenever possible. Tables 16 A and 17 A are covered by previous 
remarks. The rhythm of the first measure is usually to be mistrusted 
above all others, because of the difficulty of starting easily and correctly, 
which is experienced by singers, both primitive and otherwise, when singing 
into the phonograph. The term “rhythm”’ should be replaced by ‘“‘ metre” 
as a heading in 16 A, since this is the feature tabulated. The remaining 
tables are all descriptively interesting and useful. 

The graphic devices for illustrating points brought out in the tables are 
helpful for a quick appreciation of values, but the plots of melodies are 
perhaps the most valuable of all. Miss Densmore has by this means dis- 
covered several well-defined types of tunes, all of which, however, show 
downward trend. 

The theoretical part of the book closes with a descriptive comparison o1 
Sioux and Chippewa songs, an account of a test of pitch discrimination in 
which the results were about on a par with those of average white subjects, 
and a short discussion of music as a cultivated art among the Chippewa 
and Sioux. It is clear that certain esthetic standards prevail, particularly 
in the matter of rendition. The investigation as to composition has de- 
veloped only along the lines of inspiration, not of method. The statement 
is made that progress in musical matters is evinced by the younger singers, 
who, in singing old songs, changed the irregularities of measure-lengths 
and otherwise unified them. Probably this is due to the influence of the 
white man’s music. The standards of excellence in rendition may be com- 
pared favorably with our own; but it is not yet safe to make this a general 
assertion in regard to the whole Indian race, since in music, as in other 
features, we may find rather conspicuous differences among the various 
culture groups. HELEN H. RosBeErtTs. 


New York. 
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a certain amount of classification of the contents seems desirable. 
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African element in folk-lore, historical im- 
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Agrippa, Cornelius, 459, 460. 
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Editor’s report of Journal published by, 
344, 345. 
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members of, 536-540. 
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Secretary’s report, 343. 

subscribers to publication fund of, 540. 
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Ampére, J.-J., instructions by, to collectors, 
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Rhymes.- 

Songs. 

Superstitions and beliefs. 
Tales. 

Tribes. 


Animal tales, absence of brief, noted in 
Seneca myths, 445. 
Anthropological Section, Ottawa, Can., 1, 


5, 14. 
Antipholus of Syracuse, 475, 476. 
Antlers of moose, caribou, and deer, 
shedding of, 215. 
Armenian Church, celebration by, of 


Purification festival, 522. 
Arthur, King, 454-456. 
Astrologers, part of, in Elizabethan drama, 
480, 481. 
Astrology, 459. 
AtsEntma’ or the Meat-Mother, 227, 230, 
231. 
Bacon, Roger, 459, 462. See also “Friar 
Bacon.” 
Ballads, ‘“* John Hardy,” 514-519. 
‘John Henry”’ reported by Shearin, 510. 
singing of, by old West Virginia min- 
strels, 497. 
titles of song, from West Virginia, 504. 
see Songs. 
Ballets, fairy, 448, 449, 451. 
Barbeau, C.-Marius, Contes de Charlevoix 
et de Chicoutimi, 112-167. 
La deuxiéme séance annuelle de la 
Section de Québec (a Montréal), le 
18 mars 1919), 181-183. 
La premiére séance annuelle de la 
Section de Québec, 180, 181. 
Notes sur la facétie des ‘Trois réves,”’ 
178-180. 
The Field of European Folk-Lore in 
America, 185-197. 
Barbeau, C.-M. (editor), Chants populaires 
du Canada (Premiére série), 1-89. 
Baudouin, M. Marcel, on an ancient festi- 
val, 521. 
Bear, Provencal, identity of, with American 
ground-hog, 521. 
Beckwith, Martha, 444. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 458. 
Beck, Jean-B., co-operation of, in collection 
of Canadian songs, I. 
Bélair, M. Z., 85. 
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Beliefs. See Superstitions and beliefs. 

Belphegor, 466, 467. 

Bibliography for Folk-Lore of the Cherokee 
of Robeson County, N.C., 384. 

for *‘ John Hardy,” 513, 514. 

“Black Joan,’’ 482. 

Blood-letting, 379. 

Boas, Franz, 193, 444. 

Bolduc, Evelyn, Contes de 
90-101. 

Bolduc, Joseph, 9o. 

Borgia, Alexander, 464. 

Bouchard, Mme Gédéon, 9. 

Bouchard, Jean, 149. 

Bouchard, Mme Jean, 24, 26. 


la Beauce, 


Bouchard, M. Jean, et Madame, pl. 3 
(following 184). 
British-American folk-tradition, primary 


sources of, 188, 189. 

British Isles, plays based on earliest history 
of, 455. 

Brome, Richard, 483. 

“‘Bugbears, The,” 
unknown, 471. 

haunted-house theme in, 481. 

Bulu Tales, 428-437. 

Bundy, Richard C., Folk-Tales 
Liberia (in Abstract), 406-427. 


Engish author of, 


from 


“Caesar and Pompey,”’ 463, 466. 
California, Indians of northwestern, 346. 
Canada, French settlements in, 186. 
popular beliefs and sayings of, 168-175. 
—songs of, I-89. 
—tales of, 90-167. 
Candlemas Day, 449, 521. 
Cantin, L.-H., 2, 3, 15, 32, 44, 59, 65, 68, 
70, 73, 79, 81, 85. 
Cape Breton, sailors’ chanties and other 
songs in, 189. 
Catelan, M., on festival of the Holy Bear 
and its relation to the sun, 521, 522. 
Cats, spirits in form of, kept by witch in 
her house, 468, 469. 
Cedar-bark, red, offered to supernatural 
beings, 354. 
Cephalophus melanorheus (small 
colored antelope), 429. 
Ceremonials: girls’ puberty, 350, 351. 
Kuwega’n, of the Tahltan, 213, 215. 
West Coast, use of red cedar-bark in, 354. 
Chandra, illumination of northeast by, 342. 
Chants populaires du Canada (Premiére 
série), I-89. 
songs, 15-89. See Songs. 
Chapman, George, beginning of dramatic 
career of, 478, 479. 
Charlatans, 467. 
Charlemagne cycle of romances, 454. 
Charmed ring, 454. 
Charms, 468, 472, 484. 
“*Cheats,’"’ 480, 481. 
Chesley or Shesley Mountain, B.C., 233, 


mouse- 


234. 
Chesley River, B.C., 233. 
Choir-boys as stage fairies, 448, 451. 
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Chorus, use of, in early plays, 449. 

Christmas in Mexico, 186. 

Clowns, 448, 466. 

Cock-fighting in Sumatra, 306, 308, 314. 

Comedy, 449, 466, 473. 

““Comedy of Errors, The,” 473, 475, 476. 

Cone Mountain, B.C., 233, 234. 

Conjuration of evil spirits, death-penalty 
for, 474. See also spirits under Super- 
stitions and beliefs. 

Conjure-doctor, practices of, 
379-381. 

Conjurer and witch, figures of, in early 
English plays, borrowed from other 
literatures, 476, 485. 

pretended, 471, 472. 

Conjurers in Elizabethan drama, 448, 461, 
466-468, 470, 471, 476. 

Constellation, polar, 521. 
cidents, etc. 

Contes populaires 
série), 90-167. 

Contes de la Beauce; 90-101. 

Contes de Chicoutimi et de la Malbaie, 
IOI-I12. 

Contes de Charlevoix et de Chicoutimi, 
112-167. 

Corpse, custom of talking to, 

383. 

John Harrington, 

505-520. 

Croatan Indians of North Carolina, no 
connection between, and the Cherokee 
nation, 385. 

Croyances et dictons populaires des 
environs de Trois-Riviéres (Canada), 
168-175. 

Curtin and Hewitt’s Seneca Fiction, 
Legends, and Myths, reviewed, 445, 
446. 

Customs: 

Candlemas, 521. 

Christmas in Mexico, 186. 

—in the South, 378. 

— Old, among Cherokee of North Caro- 
lina, 393. 

counting out done on “‘thorns”’ of holly- 
leaf in North Carolina, 393. 

Easter Day, in South Carolina, 378. 

funeral, in the South (Negro), 382, 383. 

kissing under the mistletoe, unfamiliar 
in Robeson County, N.C., 393. 

regarding war and peace among the 
Tahltan Indians, 213. 


in South, 


See under In- 


canadiens (troisiéme 


in South, 


Cox, “John Hardy,” 


Dance-songs, French, 66-68. 
from Illinois, 486-491, 495, 496. 
Dancing, religious, 378. 
use of fairies for, on the stage, 448-451. 
see Ballet. 
Darrel, Rev. John, notorious exorcist, 470, 
476. 
Dease Mountain, B.C., 231. 
Dee, Dr. John, 460, 466, 476. 
Dekker, Thomas, 455, 457, 458, 461, 467, 
478, 479. 
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Densmore, Frances, on Teton Sioux music, 
196. 
Densmore’s Teton Sioux Music, reviewed, 
523-535. 
Detroit River, French settlement on, 186. 
Devil, the, in plays of magicians, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 467. 
submission to, by witches, 469, 475, 483. 
“Devil’s Charter’ of Barnabe Barnes, 464. 
Devils, employment of, in Elizabethan 
drama, 448, 461. 
Divination, 468, 473. 
Dogs, sacrifice of, at ancient festival, 522. 
spirits in form of, kept by witch in her 
house, 468, 469. 
Drama, magic and witchcraft well repre- 
sented in Elizabethan, 447. 
see also Plays. 
Dreams, the three, 178-180. 
Dreams interpreted by wandering magi- 
cians, 459. 
see also under Superstitions and beliefs. 
Dromio, 475, 476. 
Drum, wooden, covered with goat or sheep 
skin, 328, 330. 
Dufault, A., 39. 


E. C. P., A West-Indian Tale, 442, 443. 

Eagle tail-feathers used as emblematic of 
peace, 215. 

East India Company, 312. 

Ecuador, collection of myths from, 446. 

Eel River, California Indians on, 346. 

Ehrenreich, P., 446. 

Elizabethan drama, witchcraft abundantly 
represented in, 447. 

—employment in, of fairies, magicians, 
devils, conjurers, wise women, witches, 
etc., 448. 

Enchanter, medieval, 453, 457- 

of romance, practising magician and, 
far apart, 459, 463. 

the, in Milton’s ‘‘Comus,” 
survival, 457. 

Endings, to tales from the South, 402, 403. 

English translation of story of Faustus prob- 
able source of Marlowe's Faustus, 461. 

Essex, Countess of, 468. 

Etiology: 

why it brings bad luck on all, in hunting, 
when one person does wrong, 249. 

why bald-headed eagle eats fish only, 242. 

why the bark of the red willow is thin, 223. 

why the legs of bears are short and 
crooked, 217. 

why the beaver lives in low places along 
rivers, 246. 

why the beaver splashes his tail in water 
and dives under to escape from Indian, 
251. 

why the beaver and porcupine make 
their houses as they do, 246. 

why a certain bird (not a robin) has a 
red breast, 265. 

why the birds are scattered over the 
country, 209. 


a poetic 
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origin of birth and death, 206, 207, 216 
(comparative notes). 

why the buzzard eats carrion, 282. 

how the buzzard’s head became bare, 
282. 

why in front of the caribou’s lower legs 
there is meat, 217. 

why there are great migrations of caribou, 
232. 

why cats kill rats, 419, 420. 

why the coast country and interior 
countries (Alaska) are different, and 
why the people are different, 213. 

origin of colors and crests of birds, 208, 
209. 

origin of constellations, 266. 

origin of cremation, 239-241. 

why crows talk feebly and caw, whereas 
ravens talk loudly and croak, 223. 

origin of daylight, 204 (comp. notes), 205. 

origin of death, 207, 216 (comp. notes), 
346, 407, 408. 

origin of death-chant, 239. 

how a certain species of deer got its white 
markings, 417. 

why deer run from Indians, suddenly 
stop, look around, and run on again, 
251. 

why deer scent people from a distance, 
346. 

doctor’s cult (Nibiked), origin of Ojibwa, 
290 (comp. note), 291. 

why a dog looks back at the person who 
has beaten him, 421. 

why dogs lost the power of speaking like 
people, 243. 

origin of earth, 287. 

origin of elks, 258. 

why elks live in the woods, 259. 

origin of feast for dead, 238. 

origin of name February, 522. 

origin of fire, 347, 446. 

why fire can be made with wood or 
rocks, 219. 

origin of flood, 347. 

why foam comes on the river when rain 
falls, 443. 

why food is burned in fire at feast for 


dead, 238. 
how the fox came to have a bushy tail, 
361. 


why the fox preys upon chickens, 424. 

origin of fresh water, 201-203. 

why frogs croak, 420. 

why game is easy to hunt, 218. 

why ghosts are invisible, 226. 

why ghosts sometimes strike people and 
things at night, 226. 

why there are stripes on the inside of the 
stomachs of grizzly bears, 208. 

why the Haida are superior to all tribes 
in certain industries, 213. 

origin of halibut-hooks, 210. 

origin of hunger, 421, 422. 

why Indians are careful not to offend 
anything in nature, 209. 
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Etiology, continued: 


why Indians use rattles, 290. 

why Indians watch the Dipper whenever 
there is an eclipse, 229. 

why the Indians use brush-lodges, 212. 

origin of killer-whale crest, 235 (comp. 
notes), 236, 237. 

why the king-salmon has red marks 
below the ears, 242. 

why the king-salmon is thick around root 
of tail, 242. 

why a lad at puberty is at first very 
energetic, and later lazy, 239. 

why lakes and fish may be found all 
over the country, 220. 

origin of lakes, comparative notes, 219. 

— — laziness, 238, 239. 

how the leopard’s coat came to be spotted, 
4II, 412. 

why leopards never lose a chance to killa 
deer, 417. 

origin of lightning, 354, 422, 423. 

why the loon has a big beak, 209. 

why men are attracted to good-looking 
women, but who are soft and useless, 
220. 

how man’s mentula came to be split at 
the end, 283. 

why mice are very small, 231. 

why the mole has hands that are turned 
backward, 349. 

origin of the moon, 205, 255. 

why the moose is very large, 231. 

why mud is soft and people sink in it, 
220. 

why muskrats live in the water and have 
poor houses, 243. 

origin of night, 205. 

origin of olachen, 203 (comp. notes), 204. 

origin of peace ceremonies, 213. 

why the pelican’s (?) beak is shorter 
now than formerly, 219. 

why people and game have small floating 
ribs, 226. 

why people are not afraid of earthquakes, 
227. 

why people sometimes have had no food 
in their homes, 221. 

why people have names, 422. 

why people sometimes starve, 216. 

why pitch is found in wood of trees, 210. 

origin of cultivated plants, 446. 

why the porcupine has only four claws, 
226, 246. 

why the porcupine lives in high places in 
the mountains, 246. 

origin of the potlatch, 258. 

origin of promontories, 254. 

why the rabbit has a short tail, 361. 

how rabbits came to have soft pads on 
their feet, 222. 

why the raven’s nose has a mark as if it 
had been broken off, 225. 

why ravens are black, 203. 

why ravens have crooked legs and walk 

lame, 226. 
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why there are no feathers on raven's 
feet, and why they look scorched, 221. 
origin of Raven and Wolf phratries 
among Tahltan, 207. 
why the sheep is the best runner of all 
animals, 231. 
origin of sheep and goat horns, 215. 
why the snipe has a long beak, and why 
snipes run about on the shores of 
lakes, 219. 
why shovel-nosed snowshoes are called 
“Wolf snowshoes,”’ 250. 
why the south wind blows only a short 
time before a north wind springs up,224. 
origin of the spear-head, 226. 
why the spider’s body is large, 347. 
why squirrels cry as they do, 220. 
origin of stars, 205. 
why the steel-head salmon is thin, 242. 
why the sucker has small bones all through 
its body, 242. 
origin of the sun, 205, 254, 255, 346, 347. 
origin of sun and moon, 254, 255, 346, 
347- 
origin of thunder, 354, 422, 423. 
origin of tides, 201. 
origin of the toad crest of the Katce’de, 
237 (comp. notes), 238. 
why the tip of the weasel’s tail is black, 
290. 
why willows are eaten by moose, 231. 
why the willow-grouse has a crest, 209. 
origin of winds, 224, 269-271. 
why the winter season is about four 
months, 226, 246. 
why the hair on the wolverene’s loins is 
reddish, and why that animal has a 
burnt smell, 248. 
why the wolverene has a halting gait, 248. 
why wolverenes eat corpses, 247. 
why there are any wolves, 259. 
why some women are good-looking, 220. 
why women of the Wolf phratry of the 
Tahltan are good-looking, 216. 
why woodworms bore in wood, 243. 
European Folk-Lore in America, The 
Field of, 185-197. 
Evil powers in plays, 466. 
spirits, 468. See also under Superstitions 
and beliefs. 
— conjuration of, 474, 475. 
— exorcism of, 476. 
Execution of Negro, 505, 506. 
Executions of witches, 469, 470, 474. 
Exorcism, 383, 468, 470, 476. 
Expressions of supplication, African, 407. 


F. B., review of Curtin and Hewitt’s 
Seneca Fiction, Legends, and Myths, 
445, 446. 

review of Rafael Karsten’s Myths of the 
Ji’baros, 446. 

Fabel, Peter, 463, 464. 

Facétie des trois réves 178-180. 

Fairy plays of the Elizabethan period, 

448-453. 
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Fairy, the, as a stage figure, 440-452. 
“Familiars’’ of witches, 469, 483. 
Family legends of Nootka not common 
property of tribe, 351. 
names of Nootka, account of origin of, in 
family legends, 355. 
Farrand, Livingston, Quileute Tales, 251- 
279. 
“Fat Knight,” 481. 
“Fat Woman of Brainford,’’ 449, 481. 
Faustbuch of 1587, 461. 
“Faustus,”’ 451, 458. 
and ‘‘Friar Bacon,” characters of, con- 
trasted, 463. 
Faustus, Dr. Johann, 461. 
February, origin of name of, 522. 
Female comes first into existence, in 
Nootka family legend, 352. 
Festivals: 
Candlemas, 449, 521. 
Christmas, 186. 
Epiphany, 522. 
Holy Bear, 521. 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 521, 
522. 
spring-sun, 522. 
“Fidele and Fortunio, or The Two Italian 
Gentlemen,” 472. 
Finlay, H. H., 441. 
Flood Legend of the Nootka Indians of 
Vancouver Island, A, 351-355. 
Florida, folk-tale from, 374 (No. 37). 
Flute made of bamboo (Sunda Islands), 
325, 328. 
Fogg, Mrs. Rachel E., 497, 498, 500-503. 
Folk-lore, field in Illinois for investigation 
of, 496. 
indifference to study of, in America, 
438, 439. 
research professorship in, established at 
Vassar, 444. 
Folk-Lore from Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 357- 


383. 

Folk-Lore of the Cherokee of Robeson 
County, North Carolina, 384-393. 
Folk-Tales from Liberia (in Abstract), 

406-427. 
Folk-Tales from Students in the Georgia 
State College, 402-405. 
Folk-Tales from Students in Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, 397-401. 
Folk-Ways and Notions, Southern, 376-383. 
Foods, various, enumerated in Nootka 
family legend, 352. 
Forman, Simon, 468, 479. 
Fortune-telling, 459, 465, 468, 473. 
Fours, things go by, in Menominee and 
Bingi stories, 297. 
France, collection of popular poetry of, 
194, 195. 
French element in America, 189. 
population of New England about equal 
to that of Province of Quebec, 187. 
settlements in Canada, Louisiana, and 
on the Detroit River, 186. 





French-American folk-tradition, primary 
sources of, 188. 

French Government, attempt of, to collect 
folk-songs of France, 194. 

“Friar Bacon,”’ 451, 458, 459, 462, 463. 

“Friar Rush,”’ 467. 

Fruit of African tree that makes blood-red 

stain, 428. 


Gaelic-American lore, language, and cus- 
tom, field of, neglected, 189. 

Games, game-songs, and amusements: 

Buffalo Girls, 487. 

“‘Christmas Eves, Eves, Eves,’’ 378. 

corn-husking, 388. 

counts, 377. 

Creel-my-Crankie, 489. 

Fire on the Mountain, 493. 

Going down to Rousie’s, 492. 

Green grow the Rushes O! 4gr1. 

Happy is the miller, 490, 491. 

Hen and Hawk, 376. 

Hoop and Hide, 377. 

hugging-game, 492, 493. 

I’m a poor old chimney sweeper, 491, 
492. 

I wonder where Maria’s gone, 495, 496. 

If girls they were ducks, 490. 

In this ring comes a lady fair, 495. 

King William was King James’s Son, 
493, 494. 

kissing-games, 489-492, 494, 495. 

Marching to Quebec, 491. 

Mother, O mother! my toes are sore, 496. 

Naming Baby’s Fingers, 377. 

Oats, pease, beans, and barley grows, 494. 

Old Dan Tucker, 488, 489. 

Old Virginny never tire, 492. 

Peanut-Hunt, 378. 

pea-whipping, 388. 

Peep Squirrel, 376, 377. 

Put your right foot in, etc., 496. 

quilting-parties, 388. 

Rich man, poor man, etc., prognosticates 
a mate in North Carolina, 393. 

Roxie Ann, 492. 

Seek and Find, 377. 

Skip to my Lou, 493. 

The Juniper-Tree, 489, 490. 

The Wild-Goose Chase, 494, 495. 

There comes two dukes a-roving, 486. 

Turkey in the Straw, 489. 

Weevily Wheat, 488. 

We're marching round a Pretty Girl, 495. 

Gandharva, 335, 341. 

Ganelon, 454. 

GaxEwi’'sa (‘rabbits eat on the top”), 
month when people meet to ask 
questions and riddles, 226. 

Geechee and Other Proverbs, 441, 442. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 455, 456. 

Geological Survey of Canada, Division of 
Anthropology of, 351. 

Georgia, folk-tales from, 370-373, 402-405. 

German oral tradition in Pennsylvania, 
primary source of, important, 186. 
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Ghosts, problems concerning, quite distinct 
from those relating to human beings 
who operate with spirits, or the spirits 
themselves, in plays, 448. 

Glacier or Sand Mountain, B.C., 231. 

Gloucester, Duke of, character in ‘‘ Richard 
III,” 475. 

Goats, sacrifice of, at ancient festival, 522. 

Goddard, P. E., Athapascan collections by, 
346. 

Goofering, 380. 

Gosselin, C.-E., 2, 4. 

Grazzini, 471. 

Greene, Robert, 449, 450, 461-463, 465. 

Ground-hog, myth of, and its origin, 521, 
522. 


Hair of Sumatrans, mode of dressing, 312. 

Hamelin, M., 4. 

Hardy, John (Negro), order for execution 
of, 505, 5006. | 

Hartley, Edmund, 468. 

Harvey, Emily N., A Brer Rabbit Story, 

443, 444. 
Hawaii, field-work in folk-lore done in, 444. 
Hawkins Island, in Barclay Sound, B.C., 


Index. 





352. 
Hengist and Horsa, 454, 455. 
“Henry VI,” 473-475. 

Henslowe, Philip, 450, 456, 478. 
Herrington, H. W., Witchcraft and Magic 
in the Elizabethan Drama, 447-485. 

Hewitt, J. N. B., Iroquois tales, 445. 

Heywood, Thomas, 461, 468, 478, 479, 481, 
483. 

Historical drama, 455. 

Holinshed, Raphael, 455, 473-475. 

Hornbill, 410. 

Hovington, Edouard, 9, 123, pl. 3 (following 
184). 

Hunting-rituals of Nootka, 354. 

‘Huon of Bordeaux,” 449, 450. 


Incidents and objects in myth or tale 

(see also Etiology): 

a year and a day’s delay, 129. 

abalone, 261. 

acorns, deer children live on, 349, 350. 

advice, refusal to heed, causes death of 
animals, 432, 435. 

— — — — causes death of child, 435. 

alligator carries rabbit in guise of squirrel 
across a pond, and gives himself away, 


404. 

animal called Bijo (Blame) invulnerable, 
436. 

— which grows larger and larger, 398. 

animals all devoured by leopard except 
tortoise, 417. 

— angry at Nymo for robbing them of 
their ‘“‘chop,”’ 410. 

— become tame and go into people’s 
houses, 232. | 

— calling of, 295 (comp. note), 414-416, 
432-434. 

— caught by leopard, taken by turtle, 431. | 





animals enemy to each other, are appor- 
tioned meat at feast, and leave it un- 
touched, 410. 

— fall dead when owner of supernatural 
sword sees them, 277. 

— go for water, hear music, and begin to 
dance, 412, 413. 

— in two groups, make peace with each 
other, 214, 215. 

— invited to feast by gorilla, 409. 

— of bush, meet and agree to live to- 
gether, 415. 

— origin of war against, 411. 

— pits dug to kill, 436. 

— run to see which runs fastest, 231. 

— scattered over country by game- 
mother, 231. 

— tracks of, lead to hunters’ tent, 294. 

— urged to make hornbill go to river 
and throw up palm-nut kernels to 
avoid famine, 410, 411. 

— welcome Nymo home on account of 
“chop” he brings, 415. 

— woman gives birth to, 230, 231. 

ant, 456. 

antelope (Cephalophus leucocastec), 434. 

— (C. melanorheus), does not heed 
mother’s advice, and dies, 435. 

— — turtle borrows horns of, 429. 

—-—-— in guise of, steals civet-cat's 
daughter, 430. 

antlers, deer, boys throw stones at, hit 
and split deer-skull, and_ release 
Nanibozhu, 289. 

anus, bushes scratch Nianibozhu’s, till 
it itches, 280. 

— buzzard eats flesh at dead moose’s, 
282. 

— culture-hero is angry with, and burns 
it to punish it, 280. 

— weasel enters cannibal’s, and bites his 
heart, 290. 

apple, golden, borne by tree every night, 
123. 

—— stolen at midnight, 125. 

apples, large, in a huge tree, 153. 

arrow shot into air drops along a trail, 
293. 

—— — — falls on trail leading to old 
woman’s camp, 293, 204. 

— — into sky, invisible to all animals 
except snail, 265. 

— with bone point, 273. 

arrow-chain, 264, 265, 446. 

arrows and bow hidden in hollow stump, 
247. 

— flint-tipped, 304. 

— Raven keeps shooting, past wife's 
head, to frighten and deceive her, 272. 

— shot at snakes, old woman sings, 
intending to pull out, 285. 

ashes, brothers of returning hunter 
throw, in hunter’s eyes, 294. 

— stolen wife finds brother-in-law in 
form of hair-snake in, 303. 

AtsEntma, or the meat-mother, 216. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

bags, woven, filled with wild-rice as gift, 
304. 

balsam-poplar, fire made with inside 
bark of, 233. 

balsam-wood, killer-whale made of, 
fails to work, 236. 

bamboo and palm-fronds, basket made of, 
414. 

— stick, 416, 417. 

Baptist brother gets too happy in heaven, 
and is turned out, 365. 

— minister meets a bear, and calls on 
Lord for help, 360. 

bark of trees, food-supply for beaver and 
porcupine, 245. 

basket, cat jumps on smallest, to indicate 
to girl which to choose, 406. 

— fibre, 417. 

— largest, contains snakes, rats, lizards, 
etc., 406. 

— made of palm-fronds and bamboo, 
414. 

— smallest, contains beautiful cloth, 
gold, and riches, 406. 

— tying in, to drown, 414, 415. 

basswood-bark, 285. 

Bat travels with Nymo as his servant, 
412. 

bathing, contest in, 423, 424. 

— to get power to hunt whales, 354. 

bawd, trade of, exercised under cover of 
peddling, 472. 

beans, blue, 458. 

bear, 213, 217, 394. 

— and rabbit, 400. 

— and wolf go to court about some pigs, 
358. 

— Baptist minister meets, and calls on 
Lord for help, 360. 

— creation of, 220. 

— feasts raven on grease from his foot, 
259. 

— invites Raven into his house and 
places all kinds of food before him, 
220. 

— is killed when one marries, 295. 

— jumps down from tree, 398. 

— laughs at Raven when the latter burns 
his foot, 259. 

— sends children to smoke out birds in 
hollow tree, 351. 

— substitution of, for a quasi-supernat- 
ural, in story of old man on a hunt, 397. 

— tree eats, comp. notes, 209. 

— tries to string bow, 264. 

bear-feast, Raven calls birds to, and 
then changes his mind, 208. 

— offered to tree:, 209. 

bear-oil poured on hot stones for sweat- 
bath, 303. 

bear-skin, 354. 

— blanket, 257. 

bears, 294. 

beating dogs home, 397, 398. 

— rabbit, 402. 
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beaver, 220, 287. 

— and muskrat quarrel, comp. notes, 
243. 

— and porcupine, 226, 244. 

— pretends to die, 265. 

— principal transformer of Kaska, 199. 

— sharp-pointed stone fastened in tail 
of, 251. 

— swims river with porcupine, and again 
with stone, on back, comp. notes, 245. 

beehive, 437. 

Belphegor despatched to earth by devils 
to investigate accounts of woman’s 
wickedness, 466. 

best of several objects the poorest in 
appearance, 94, 128, 129, 132. 

betrayal of son by mother to her second 
husband, secret of strength, 157. 

birch-bark dish, 288. 

bird that steals golden apple every night, 
126, 142. 

— with long beak, steals fire, 218. 

birds, 294. 

— come to eat dead moose, 282. 

—culture-hero calls, and then kills 
them, 280. 

— deserted girl’s boys shoot many, 273. 

— fly into basket, 417. 

— invited to feast for dead, 238. 

— king of, promises coat of feathers to 
one who can get nuts from tree held 
by snakes, 418. 

— origin of colors and crests of, 208. 

— painted in different ways, 208, 209. 

— people changed into, 257. 

— some one steals, from culture-hero, 
breaks their legs, and puts them back, 
280. 

— that make characteristic call at dawn, 
423. 

bird-traps, 410. 

birth of children, comp. notes, 207. 

— of Raven, 199 (comp. notes), 200. 

— origin of, 206, 207, 216 (comp. notes). 

blackbirds fly into sack, 404, 405. 

bladder, blue, 458. 

— seal. See seal-bladder. 

blame for letting animal escape, causes 
quarrel, 436. 

blanket, bark, 235. 

— magic sword wrapped in, 277. 

— on which animals test power of 
running, 231. 

— with claws, part of whaling-outfit 
given to Thunder’s son-in-law, 262. 
blankets bought with nose-pendants 

and ear-rings, 261. 

— buried with dead, 269. 

— deer-skin, 347. 

— frogs thrown away because they 
soiled, 300. 

— made of grass, 2609. 

—— of red-willow bark, comp. notes, 
223. 

— piled high to buy whale-meat, 258. 

— tied around supernatural beings, 261. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
blankets, youth wraps up his frog 
wives in his, and elder brother shakes 


blankets and throws them out and kills 


them, 299. 

blind old woman pretends to have good 
eyesight, 365. 

blood, boy seizes kettle of cooked, and 
runs off, 229. 

blood-letting, first instance of, among 
Quileute, 261. 

bluejay flies out from armpit of woman 
when tickled, and woman dies, 200. 

— hair of, tied in knot on head, 208. 

— origin of crest of, 209. 

— painted blue, 208. 

bluff, Raven pushes Deer over edge of, 
271. See also precipice. 

body pursues fleeing husband, 292. 

bone needle, 255, 256. 

bone, sharpening of, changes it into spear- 
head, 226. 

bones and scraps assigned to leopard as 
“his part chop,” 411. 

— clairvoyant, 290. 

— come together and become men, 304. 

— human, 247. 

— pulverizing of, to prevent coming to 
life, 303. 

bow and arrows, 273. 

— powerful, 304. 

bowl, wooden, 298. 

—-— snapping-turtle hides under, 296. 

boy born to married sister of man gifted 
with magic, 199. 

— cries for moon to play with, 204. 

—-—— sun, stars, and daylight, 205. 

— goes with father to learn to fish, 425. 

— hunting in canoe with uncle, escapes 
from attempt to drown him, 199, 200 
(comp. notes). 

— impatient to marry, told by father he 
is not able to do the work of a man, 
426. 

brains of deer, Nanibozhu eats, 289. 

Branch-of-Tree insults wife of Pigeon 
and breaks friendship, 435. 

brass kettle, 290, 426. 

— — full of water, goes of itself to near- 
by town, 406. 

bread, 457. 

bride, youth journeys to find, 300. 

bridge built over river after mermaid is 
killed by people, 443. 

brier-patch, little girl throws rabbit into, 
444. 

briers, 394. 

brother and sister who look exactly 
alike, 278. 

brothers, wicked, 324-329, 331, 332, 340. 

— -— meditate marrying soul of wooden 
image, 328, 329. 

— — plan to kill youngest brother, 339, 
340. 

—-— practise on musical instruments, 

328. 
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brothers, wicked, scheme how to defraud 
one another, 329. 

buckeye-meal, 349. 

buffalo-cow killed by Nanibozhu, 291. 

buffaloes, Nanibozhu deceives, 291. 

bug, 399. 

bull-frog, 358, 374. 

bullock, parable of, 426. 

bullocks, three, killed for feast to animals, 
409. 

bulrushes, movements of, resemble In- 
dians dancing, 289. 

bundle on back keeps man from entering 
door, and child advises him to take it 
off, 425. 

bungling host, 259-261, 408, 409. 

—-— comp. notes, 259, 260. 

— — African tale resembling that of, in 
North America, 432, 433- 

buried tail, 368, 403 (comp. notes). 

— treasure, 367 (comp. notes), 368. 

Bush-Doctor visited by Nymo, 416, 417. 

Bush-King and Grasshopper, 421. 

— Nymo goes to visit, 413. 

butter and sugar, tub of, 394. 

buzzard, 358. 

— eats flesh at dead moose’s anus, 282. 

— flies with fire zigzag over dry grass, 
347. 

— hair worn off head of, 282. 

— Nianibohzu meets the, 281. 

— never builds nest, 374. 

— plays trick on Wenibozo by putting, 
him on edge of precipice while asleep, 
282. 

— takes Ninibozhu up, turns, and latter 
falls in soft place, comp. note, 281. 
— — Wenibozo aloft to explore air, 282. 

cabbage, stolen, 400. 

Ca’kina, a hunter who kills much game, 
comp. notes, 244. 

— goes with wife to see wife’s mother, 
and fiil her house with fat, 246. 

cannibal dies before he can roast Niani- 
bozhu, 290. 

— orders Nanibozhu to fetch him a 
straight spit, and he fetches a crooke” 
one, 290. 

— who hunts people, 242. 

— woman (Duskeah) drowned by Devil- 
Fish, 256. 

—— Kweeti kills, when tattooing arm, 
256. 

— — pushed into fire by girl about to be 
cooked, 256. 

— — tattoos children, comp. notes, 255. 

——— Kweeti’s arm, 255. 

— wolverene and Fog-Man, comp. 
notes, 246. 

canoe filled with meat, 271. 

— Kweeti left in, to watch sun, drifts 
off and carries sun away, comp. notes, 
255. 

— manned by birds, 210, 211. 

— ornamented, 214. 

— skin, 269. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
canoe, toy, saves boy from drowning, 200. 
caribou, 213, 215, 217, 231, 232, 248, 250. 
— invisible, 244. 

— scared from snares by small dog, 243. 

caribou-moss eaten by shaman, 244. 

castle, enchanted, deserted, but with 
meals served, dwarfs at night, etc., 
117. 

— transportation of, by means of magical 
object, 96. 

cat, 419. 

— and rat assigned to eat together, 410. 

— and rooster ask girl to share food in 
return for good news, 406. 

— becomes larger, 398. 

— calls on rain to put out fire, 410. 

— in haunted house, talks, 367. 

— is asked to apportion ‘‘chop” at 
feast, and begins by stealing a hind- 
quarter and hiding it, 409, 410. 

— is sent to find medicine-man, 408. 

— loses medicine, and is cursed by medi- 
cine-man, 408. 

— ramping, 457. 

— witch in form of, is kind to girl, 364, 
365. 

cattle carried off by sickness, 426. 

cave in cliff on Stikine River, remains of 
Raven’s house, comp. notes, 211. 

cedar-bark clothes, 257. 

cedar-wood, killer-whale made of, 236. 

challenged to butt, 402, 403. 

cheese in well, 395. 

chicken-raiser and disguised master, 362. 

chief of Tungo country, aspirant for 
office of, defeated through birthplace 
of ancestors, 424, 425. 

— promises to stop fighting if one of the 
enemy will give him his sister in 
marriage, 278. 

child advises father, 425. 

— chokes, and gift of whale-meat is dis- 
covered, 274. 

children carried off by cannibal woman, 
256. 

—-—— saved by girl pushing cannibal 
woman into fire, comp. note, 256. 

— make rock descend as it has risen, 351. 

— push over top of tree which grizzly- 
bear climbs, and bear is dashed to 
pieces, 351. 

— tell flat rock to rise, and it grows up, 
351. 

chimpanzee tests his wives, 428, 429. 

chipmunk, 231. 

— painted with stripes down back, 209. 

choir, imitative, 369. 

“chop,” 423. 

— friends of Nymo give him more, than 

he can eat, 415. 

— law that when a man carries servants 
on a journey, he must provide their, 
412. 

— Lion orders, for Nymo, 411. 

— Nymo getsall, at feast to animals, 410. 
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“*chop,’’ Nymo orders, for guests, 408. 
civet-cat, African (Viverra civetta), 429. 
clam-digger, 273. 

clams, deserted girl feeds her dog chil- 
dren and self on, 273. 

clay, white, 412. 

cloth, bolt of, 426. 

club, 436. 

— leopard, when showing off teeth, is 
struck with, 417. 

— strong man with, stands outside of 
door, 412. 

clubs, people beat dog and goat with, 
for stealing food, 419. 

Coast Indians have better knowledge 
and better houses, boxes, and tools 
than interior people, 213. 

cock, black, 457. 

— red, 457. 

— see rooster. 

codfish, 261. 

colors given to birds by Raven, 208, 209. 

comb, rooster’s, fox thinks it a flame of 
fire, 424. 

conception, miraculous, 204. 

conjuration for love, 472. 

conjure-doctor catches hag that dropped 
her skin, 363. 

conjure-man gives John a running hand, 
365. 

constellations, animals become, 266. 
See Dipper, Pleiades. 

contest, diving, 395. 

— for power between great sultan and 
the third son (six different tests), 
134-142. 

— see wrestling-match. 

corn, 391. 

— four men grinding, 300. 

— sweet, as gift, 304. 

corpse, youth falls in love with, 301. 

corral of stones built on beach by Raven 
to catch salmon, 205. 

courting-clothes, War-Club Owner makes, 
for his younger brother, 300. 

cow, 359. 

— Bear claims pigs as children of his, 
358. 

— breaks head againt post, challenged 
by rabbit, 402. 

— bush, dances at spring, 413. 

— runs into tree and breaks its neck, 


403. 

cow-tail buried in ground, 403. 

— comes out by the root when pulled, 
368. 

coyote deceives people and dashes sun 
on rocks, 347. 

— decrees that people shall die, then 
loses two children, 346. 

— makes deer wild, 346. 

— seizes mouse-girls, pretends to eat 
them, but hides them in his quiver, 348. 

— tells people how to obtain fire, 347. 

— ties hair of sleepers together and sets 

fire to house, 348. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
coyote tries to shoot sun, 346. 
Crab and her children, 425. 
cranberries, Nainibozhu dives for, and is 
duped, comp. note, 281. 


— Nianibozhu plucks, and gives them 


their name, comp. notes, 281. 

crane bridge, 349, 351. 

crawfish, the, and raccoon, comp. note, 
292. 

creation, story of, 352. 

cross, sign in form of, 398. 

cross-mark, 370. 


crow, birds pluck a feather from their 


wing for a coat for, 419. 
— tells tales on raven, 222. 


— visits deserted girl, and takes back 


whale-meat, 274. 

culture-hero meets a goose, 280. 

— sleeps, and tells his anus to warn him 
if any one comes, 280. 

culture-heroes, exploits of twin, 446. 

— see Beaver, Kweeti, Nénibozhu, 
Nymo, Raven. 

cuticle transformed into men, 251. 

cymbals, 328, 330. 

cypress, 236. 

dance, African civet-cat prepares for a 
great, 429. 

dancing wooden image, 328-336. 

dancing at the spring, comp. notes, 413. 

day more important than night, 423. 

deacon and his son, 373, 374. 

— gets girl into trouble, and lays blame 
on “‘us,”” 364. 

dead brothers, souls of, reborn to married 
sisters, 240. 

— man’s brothers take care of his widow, 
269. 

dead, feast of, 238. 

— revival of, 214, 268, 269, 282, 287, 
301, 304. 

— trail of the, 240. 

death comes to animals that refuse to 
listen to advice, 432, 435. 

— —— child who heeds not advice, 435. 

— divulging of secret, causes, 437- 

— goes with medicine-man to visit Nymo, 
414. 

— Nymo feigns, 414. 

death-grin, the, 426. 

decoy, stuffed moose as a, 246. 

deer, 213-215, 348, 391, 417. 

— and grizzly-bear, 349. 

— and leopard ordered to eat from one 
bowl, 410. 

— and terrapin race, 394. 

— barking, met by Leopard and Nymo, 
4iI. 


— children of, are given dead mother’s 


breast to eat, 271. 


— — — persuade bear children to enter 
hollow tree and smoke them to death, 


351. 


— — — smoke bear children to death in 


revenge for death of their mother, 349. 
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deer, coyote makes, wild, 346. 

— dead, speaks when husband and other 
wife start to skin her, 271. 

— is pushed over edge of bluff by Raven 
and killed, 271. 

— makes off with Leopard’s wife, 417. 

— makes puberty ceremony for his 
sister, 350. 

— meat of, cooked, 288. 

— servant shoots, in ear and hind-leg 
at same time, 370. 

— sharpened shells stuck to head of, 251. 

— water, dances at spring, 412. 

deer-meat, 299, 300. 

deer-skins, 300. 

deer-stalker, the, 370, 371. 

dentalia, necklace of, put on loon, 209. 

— old man with, comes to end of world in 
north, 348. 

deserted girl, 272-274. 

Devil, the, 391. 

— carting-away of various characters 
on back of, 462. 

— confusion of poor scholar by, 462. 

Devil-Fish drowns cannibal woman 
because she had killed many children, 
256. 

— is met on beach by Raven, 256. 

devil’s club, tide-man struck with, 201. 

Dipper, the, 205, 229. 

dirt-dauber builds house in sections, but 
is dead inside, 362. 

disease goes with medicine-man to visit 
Nymo, 414. 

disguised master, 362. 

disobedience of child results in its death, 
435- 

dispute between Day and Night, 423. 

— between father and mother about 
sending children to school, 425. 

diver, Nanibozhu as a duped, comp: 
notes, 281. , 

diviner, comp. notes, 370. 

diving contest, 395. 

— for fish, 260. 

— for earth, 287. 

doctors, man anxious to become wise 
goes to study with, 425. 

dog, 398. 

— and goat, travel together and steal 
food, 419. 

— bad, 243. 

— becomes larger when stoned, 398. 

— cat comes from haunted house as, 368. 

— dances at spring, 413. 

— fed with best parts of meat, 249. 

— goes to visit Elephant, whom as host 
he tries to imitate, and burns his foot, 
433- 

— is asked to apportion “chop” at 
feast, and eats all the hearts and livers, 
409. 

— maltreated, goes to medicine-man 
for help, 420. 

— that talks and tells lies, 243. 

dog-children, 272. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 


dog-children become grown men and 
great whalers, 274. 

— refuse to remain, when people who 
deserted their mother return, 274. 
— take off their dog blankets and become 

boys, 273. 

dogs named You-Know, I-Know, and 
God-Knows, 399. 

— transformed into Indians, 252. 

door that kills by rapid shutting, comp. 
note, 262. 

dove, 422, 423. 

dragon, 456, 457. 

dragon-slaying incident, 454. 

dream of fragrant flowers wakens youth, 
he hears rustle of robes, but sees 
nothing, 337. 

— of Nootka whale-hunting chief, 354. 

— of wicked brother, interpreted by 
saintly hermit, 326, 327. 

dreams of dead, people have, when ghosts 
come near them, 239. 

dried salmon, 257, 258. 

drowning of four brothers who left in a 
canoe, 239. 

drum, beating of, at dance, 430. 

——-— and singing, restores dead girl 
to life, 301. 

——— to call animals together, 414, 
415, 433, 434. 

— tambourine, Indians beat, in imi- 
tation of thunder, 297. 

duck, 253. 

— and gobbler bet on which sees day 
first, 362. 

ducks, father and son go hunting, 270. 

— invited to feast for dead, 238. 

dwarf, small powerful, with great appe- 
tite, 117. 

eagle, 456. 

— animals choose, as king, and feast him, 
419. 

— bald-headed, as a cannibal, 242. 

painted white on head, neck, and 
back; rest of body, black, 208. 

— refuses to share his kingdom with 
sparrows, and is dismissed as king of 
birds, 419. 

eagle-feather tied to weasel’s tail, 290. 

eagle-feathers, 261. 

emblematic of peace, 215. 

— young man with, 277. 

eagles painted by Raven, 208. 

ear-rings, 354. 

— of abalone, 261. 

earth ballasted with ice, 219. 

— emissary to, 422, 467. 

— four brothers go to visit, and fail to 
return, 407. 

— people of, send a bird to sky people for 
fire, 265. 

east, 205, 295. 

eel-baskets (brother and sister) saved 
from flood by climbing mountain, 347. 

eel-tail first to catch fire, 347. 














eggs, basket of, stolen, 413. 

elephant beats town-drum to call ani- 
mals, 414. 

— fills pot with fat from foot, after put- 
ting foot into fire, 433. 

— receives same treatment as he tried 
to give Nymo, 415. 

— stumbles and falls on back in wrestling- 
match with frog, 420. 

— tries to string bow (?), 264. 

— — to shoot arrow into sky, 265. 

elephant’s tusk, gift from king to Nymo, 
becomes a burden to carry, 416. 

elk pursued by wolf, 284. 

— tries to string bow, 264. 

elk-antlers, 273. 

elk-skins, 273. 

elks, hunting of, 273. 

entrails of killed deer thrown away by 
instructions of deer, 271. 

enumeration of devils, 472. 

envious child has a misadventure, 406, 
407. 

ermine (weasel), 213. 

escape up the tree, 400. 

evil, some one going about doing, cap- 
tured by four old women, 422. 

exchange of an animal for a larger one, 
several times, 164, 165. 

— of places, 401, 402, 414 (comp. notes). 

excrement asked for advice, comp. notes, 
206. 

— Nianibozhu’s own, drifts against his 
mouth, 287. 

— placed under sleeper to deceive, 202. 

— Raven makes much, in canoe, 272. 

— used to look like diarrhoea, 253. 

Fairies, Mountain, mythological being, 
352. 

faithless woman disclosed to father by 
his son’s song, 372, 373- 

famine, 410, 418, 426. 

fat from foot put into fire fills pot, 433. 

fatal imitation, 223, 401. See also 
bungling host. 

father-in-law has intercourse with son’s 
wife, 348. 

fault-finding visitor, the, 427. 

feast, all animals invited to, by gorilla, 
409. 

— bear, birds called to, 208. 

— see festivals. 

feather from golden eagle’s wing used 
as bow and arrows by Wolves, 249. 

feathers, beautiful coat of, awarded to 
crow, 418. 

— stretch across water from glacier to 
house of hunter giving feast for dead, 
238. 

— worn in hair, 223. 

female comes first into existence, 352. 

fibre, basket made of, 417. 

— from palm-tree used to set trap, 410, 
418. 

— of plant mgung made into cords and 

nets, 432. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
fire, cat calls rain to put out, 410. 


— crackles and hisses when dead talk 


loud to people, 240. 
— fox thinks rooster’s comb a flame of, 
424. 


— from mouth and nostrils of people from 


kingdom under water, 103. 
— in trees and wood, 218. 
— invisible, 221. 
— purifies spirits of cremated people, 241. 
— rabbit sends partridge for, 403. 
— squirrel calls on, to burn house, 410. 
— test, comp. notes, 394. 
— theft of, 218. 
—-—-— by beaver, 265, 266 (comp. 
notes). 


fire-wood, pieces of, tie themselves into a 


bundle, 406. 


First-Born kills wife of youngest brother, 


comp. note, 293. 


Fish and Hook and Line bidden to eat 


from one bowl, 410. 
fish, cartload of, comp. notes, 395. 
— caught by boy at forbidden place, 


gives directions for cooking that 


cause boy’s death, 420. 

— finless, 457. 

— fresh, 423. 

— jumps out of soup, joins head on 
ground, and goes back to stream, 420. 


— Nymo advises, not to help move 


heavy tree, 409. 

fish-eggs, 236. 

fishes war against one another, comp. 
notes, 242. 

fish-hawk, 265. 

fish-hooks, 224. 

fishing, boy goes, thinks he has caught a 
fish, but hook breaks, 425. 

fish-line, material for, obtained from 
palm-trees, 410. 

fish-traps, 426, 427. 

flint rock, 371. 

flood, the, 219, 232-234, 352-355. 

—— comp. notes, 232. 


flowers scattered in road to delay hum- 


ming-bird, 443. 


— dream of fragrant, wakens youth, 337. 


fly, 391, 399. 


foam on river when it rains comes from 


the humming-bird, 443. 
fog as a manitou, 247. 


— father and son hunting ducks are lost 


in, 270. 


food, gift of, is discovered when a child 


chokes, 274. 
— hiding of, 409, 410. 
— inexhaustible, 294. 
— offered to corpse, 301. 


— sharing of, by girl, with cat and 
rooster, in return for good news, 406. 


— stealing of, 419. 
fool-hen, 226. 


forbidden or secret room the seventh 


room, 95. 
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forest, why Pangolin dwelt alone in, 
comp. notes, 434. 

four men grinding corn, 300. 

— times muskrat dives for earth, 287. 

fowl, 432, 433. 

fox, 394, 395. 

— afraid of rooster on account of its 
comb, 424. 

— dines with wolf and burns tail before 
fire, 361. 

— goes hunting blackbirds with rabbit, 
404, 405. 

friendship, pigeon relents too late over 
broken, 435. 

— spoiled by knowledge, 431, 432. 

frog, 358. 

— and mouse, 399. 

— jumps through elephant’s legs and 
wins contest, 420. 

frog-girls caught by hunter and hidden 
in his shirt, 298. 

fruit of adjap-tree sticks to mouth and 
hands, 430. 

— of engong-tree, husbands test wives 
as to which they like better, the fruit 
or themselves, 428. 

game, hunter who kills much, 244. 

— killed by feather pointed at them, 
comp. notes, 249. 

— rise with daylight and sleep with 
nightfall, 205. 

— scarce after Flood, 234. 

— shot by a glance, 217. 

game-mother, 230-232. 

— calls animals home, 216, 217. 

garments, fancy, as gift, 304. 

garter-snake, eating brains in skull of 
deer, forgets himself and becomes 
Nanibozhu, 289. 

garters as gift, 304. 

geese flee from culture-hero, 280. 

ghost brothers, the four, 239-241. 

— running a, 368. 

— visits Nanibozhu, 290. 

ghosts, Raven steals spear-head of, 
comp. notes, 225. 

— speak and sing, 239. 

giant, in a fort, 155. 

— tall, 151. 

—-— and angry, imprisoned in a box, 
under water, 107. 

— with three heads, 130. 

— with seven heads, 131. 

giants, few, only, survive Flood, 233, 
234. 

— seven, 153. 

gift of meat goes through smoke-hole 
while people sleep, 304. 

— return, goes to War-Club Owner by 
magic, 304. 

gifts, magic, 293, 294. 

— medicine-man makes, to Nymo, 414. 

girl becomes pregnant by drinking 
cedar-leaf in bucket of water, 204. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

girl, little, cries to get across river to see 
her parents, and mermaid carries her 
across, 442. 

— stolen and reared by wild man, 399. 

— the, and the rabbit, 402. 

— who marries a dog is deserted, 272. 

—— — shark gives birth to baby boy, 
275. 

——-—-— grows short help on body, 
like sharks, 275. 

girls who could not talk properly, 369. 

glacier, village near, 238. 

goat, 213, 215, 231, 426. 

— dances at spring, 413. 

— dropped into pot of boiling palm-oil 
by his own order, 409. 

— livifg in house, 398. 

— plays trick on his friend, 408. 

— steals cassava, 419. 

goat-hunter with dog spears goats, 241. 

goat’s-horn, 235. 

gobbler and duck make a bet, 363. 

gold and silver hidden in chest in cellar, 
308. 

—-— — obtained by means of dancing 
image, 329. 

— pot of, 398. 

gopher, 294. 

gorilla tests his wives, 428. 

— wants to make a big war-drum, 409. 

gossip, Nymo causes trouble by his, 
and elephant decides to drown him, 
414. 

gourd, 402. 

grass tent, 283. 

grass, 235. 

grasshopper, mistreated, seeks revenge, 
421. 

graveyard, old man praying in, fright- 
ened, 369. 

grease, 259. 

Great-Spirit has a wife from the people, 
422. 

— sends son to earth to see what is 
there, 422. 

greed, wives of chimpanzee suffer for 
their, 429. 

griffin, 457. 

grizzly-bear and deer, 349. 

— loses his power, 208. 

— overcome and killed by Raven, 208. 

— origin of, 208. 

— pretends to louse Deer and puts sand 
in her hair, then bites and kills her, 
349. 

— swallows red-hot stone, and dies, 
comp. notes, 208. 

growth, rapid, of child, 199, 204. 

guilt of sheep decided because of their 
trembling, 434. 

gum put on eyes of abducted children, 
256. 

gun, 410. 

— loaded with quicksilver, 391. 

hag, old, drops skin on doorstep, 363. 
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hag riding old woman, makes latter thin, 
comp. note, 363. 

hags who cause a corpse to prophesy, 
483. 

hair of sleepers tied together, 348. 

— white, in left ear, 135. 

hair-oil used in magic flight, 254. 

hair-seal, 253. 

— upsets canoe, and man drowns, 268. 

hair-seals, 274, 275, 277. 

— drop dead on being shown facsimile 
of magic sword, 277. 

— man puts on blanket of, and travels 
through water, comp. note, 268. 

hare, 482. 

harp, leopard hides near a spring with, 
and music causes animals to dance, 
412, 413. 

harpoon, hair-seal, 273. 

— whale, 274. 

hat worn as symbol of importance, 221. 

haunted house, 367, 481, 482. 

— mill, 482. 

— well in which people, etc., are heard 
and seen, 118. 

hawk answers war-call of Turtle, 295. 

— Grizzly-Bear and Deer wives of, 349. 

— painted by Raven, 208. 

— visits Leopard, 433. 

head, brazen, speaks, 462. 

— of dead warrior stuck on pole, woman 
speaks to, and later marries revived 
warrior, 268, 269. 

— pursuing, disobeys instructions, and 
is dumped in river, 292. 

headless human being, 398. 

head-part of spirit climbs tree for honey, 


437- 

heart of cannibal bitten by weasel, 290. 

heaven and hell, 374. 

herbs, bitter, 436. 

heron, 203. 

— and sea-gull quarrel, 203. 

hole in earth, in which water is kept, 
man sitting on, 201, 202. 

— of bear, man goes into, 371. 

honey, K6n (spirit) divides, evenly with 
Son-of-Man, 437. 

— rabbit and bear eat much, in tree, 400. 

— wild, Leopard and Nymo eat fill of, 
and divide rest, 411. 

honey-tree, 437- 

hook and line, 410. 

horn, ivory, 414. 

hornbill and Nymo, comp. notes, 410. 

hornet, 362, 410. 

horns of antelope borrowed by Turtle 
for dance, 429. 

— of buffalo, magic, 293. 

horse, 370. 

— with gray beard, 94. 

horses, ugliest of three, the best and 
most useful, 132. 

hosts. See bungling host. 

humming-bird hides fire in bark of tree, 

446. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

humming-bird listens to see if little girl 
tells secret, 442. 

hunch-back becomes image of youth 
when latter takes his proffered meal, 
300, 302. 

hunch-backs, four, offer meal to youth, 
he accepts and is overcome, 302. 

— restored to youthful shape and looks, 
303, 304. 

hunger a greater king than all, 424. 

— in the forest, 428. 

hungry birds can get no palm-nuts on 
account of snakes, 418. 

— girl steals tallow, 244, 245. 

— leopard eats fruit of adjap-tree, 429. 

— Nymo and hornbill, 410. 

— old man is refused food by old woman, 
and latter is changed into an owl, 360. 

— orphan eats wolf's tail, 361. 

hunt, old man on a, 398. 

hunter clings to lost wife on finding her, 
204. 

— jealous, 249. 

— kills opossum, 418. 

— shoots deer, 411. 

— takes Nymo’s place, 414. 

— warns people not to abuse a man in 
their power, 418. 

— who has two little frogs for wives, 298. 

— young, sets out in search of wife whom 
his eldest brother has killed, 293. 

-— — becomes a squirrel and jumps on a 
knife mountain, 294. 

— — returns from search for wife with a 
wife for each of his seven brothers, 
294, 295. 

—-— shoots arrow into air to decide 
which direction to take, 293. 

hunters, on return from hunt, find pile of 
wood at door and woman within, 293. 

husband, a dove sees a handsome man, 
and wishes him for, 422, 423. 

Hyrax, advice of, falls on deaf ears, 
comp. notes, 432. 

— Turtle spears, in Leopard’s pit, 436. 

ice, earth weighted down with, to prevent 
it from tipping, 219. 

ice-creepers, 235. 

Ice people invited to feast for dead, and 
come, 238. 

identification by means of head of slain 
dragon, 454. 

imitation, fatal, 223, 401. 

impossible against impossible, 
note, 415. 

incriminating the other fellow, 366, 367. 

Indians walking on their hands and 
carrying nets between their legs are 
straightened up and sent to fish, 
comp. notes, 25I. 

inexhaustible dish, 293. 

— kettle, 293, 294. 

— purse, II2. 

inheritance, brothers discuss how to 

defraud younger brother of his, 325. 


comp. 
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invisible caribou, 244. 

— dish, comp. notes, 221. 

— fire and person, 221. 

— Shark people eat food from pots and 
go home, 276. 

iron peg in tree, 426. 

— pot, 426. 

iron, eagle first to have, 242. 

ivory horn, 414. 

James Island, Quileute who lived on, 
could see a long distance, 279. 

jealous brothers, 338, 339. 

— frog sister beats husband and fights 
sister, 299. 

— hunter, 249. 

— — shoots sister-in-law, 293. 

— husband kills rival and cuts off wife’s 
head, 291. 

— rival kills goat of sweetheart, 366, 
307. 

— rivals compete in tests of endurance 
and strength, 423, 424. 

— seal-hunter cuts rope and leaves rival 
stranded in seal-hole, 268. 

Jonah swallowed by whale, 371. 

jumping on back restores youth to former 
shape, 301. 

Kalatub, strongest man, tries to shoot 
arrow into sky, 265. 

— tries to string bow, 264. 

Kanu’gu, deity of the Tlingit, 199. 

— deceived by Raven, who steals his 
water, 201, 202. 

— first man created, 201. 

— only man that never told a lie, 201. 

— puts on hat, and a dense fog arises, 
212. 

— takes off hat, and fog lifts, 212. 

Katce’de, Raven phratry of the Tahitan, 
237, 238. 

kettle, brass, 290, 426. 

— tiny, becomes filled with inexhaustible 
food, 293, 294. 

killer-whale attacks people in canoes, 
and the people drown, 236. 

— made of wood, 236. 

killing by a glance, 217, 218 (comp. 
notes). 

— by pointing a feather at, 249. 

king tells lie to save another’s reputa- 
tion, 413. 

King Hunger, 424. 

kingdeer, 366, 367. 

kingdom under water, 102. 

Kingfisher takes salmon-egg from hair, 
260, 261 (comp. notes). 

Kléétcélus sings while swinging a rope 
with a stick in end of it, 257. 

knife, iron, 242. 

— magic, 291. 

knives, sharpened mussel-shell used as, 
278. 

kola-nuts of Turtle, theft of, 433. 

kola-trees, grove of, 417. 

Kuwega’n ceremony instituted by Raven, 
215. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

Kweed (a kind of duck) entertains 
Raven, 259, 260. 

Kweeti and his wives go to visit Chief 
Woodpecker, 252. 

— cures speared shark and receives as 
reward shark’s two daughters, comp. 
notes, 252. 

— teaches people to fish, 251, 252. 

— travels all over the earth, teaching 
the white man, comp. notes, 251. 

lance with flashing head, 342. 

left ear of green horse contains magic 
food, 133. 

— — white (magic) hair in, 135. 

— foot, 137. 

leopard, 414, 427. 

— and otter, playmates in youth, 431. 

— and tortoise, 417. 

— and turtle dig pits to kill animals, 436. 

— blamed by turtle for stealing Zoé’s 
daughter, 430. 

— calls animals to a palaver, 433. 

— coaxes animals to desert Nymo, 412. 

— has sheep killed as guilty of stealing, 
because of their trembling, 434. 

— killed by Zoé, 430. 

— Nymo tries to get even with, 412, 413. 

— ordered to eat with deer, 410. 

— tests the bush animals, 417. 

— trapped and killed by Turtle, 431. 

— visits Hawk, 432. 

leopard’s tooth, 416, 417. 

liberation of princess transformed into a 
skull, 123. 

life-token, 351. 

Lightning Serpent-Belt, 
being, 352. 

lion, 456, 457- 

— and Leopard fight, 411. 

— couching, 457. 

— is enraged at way Leopard treats his 
brother, 411. 

lizards, 406. 

lodge in woods, girls surprised and 
scalped in, by Turtle, 296. 

lodges, round, empty, 301. 

log-house, 301. 

loon, 287. 

— as war-chief, given big spear, 209. 

— white collar of, comp. notes, 209. 

love excited or cooled by use of charms, 
incantations, and philters, 468. 

lover warned, 363. 

lower world, entrance to, a trap, long 
passage; descent into, by means of 
basket and rope, 126, 144. 

“‘lubber-fiend’’ of folk-legend, the, 450. 

Lynx advises pregnant girl to take 
myrtle-leaves to find her (deer) 
people, 350. 

lynx-meat, 228. 

magic arbor, 465. 

— awl, 291. 

— balm which cures bruises in no time, 

145. 


mythological 
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magic blue ribbon picked up on road gave 
one who wore it like a belt extraordi- 
nary strength, 150. 

— bowl from which marvellous objects 
(inherited) are obtained, 112. 

— bridles, 94. 

— cake, 105. 

— canoe, small paper, 95. 

— chair, 464. 

— comb, comparative notes, 254. 

— crank, 96. 

— crystal palace suspended from sky, 94. 

— dew-claws of moose, 293. 

— dream of parents, evil luck to some 
one revealed in, 106. 

— flight, 254, 286, 287, 291, 292, 294. 

—— comp. notes, 254, 291. 

— flour, 300. 

— food in left ear of green horse, 133. 

— fruit: apple, golden, borne by tree 
every night, 123. 

— — apples eaten cause nose of eater to 
grow, I1I5, 116. 

— — — large, in a huge tree, 153. 

—-— plums bring back nose to former 
size, 115, 116. 

— gifts, 293, 294. 

— hair, 135. 

— horn, from which an army can be 
obtained, 112. 

— human organs: detached eyes apt to 
return to or be replaced in sockets, 
95-97- 

— knife, 291. 

— man drowns sister’s children, one 
after another, from canoe, 199, 200. 

— meal, 300. 

— napkin on road, 91. 

— needle, 291. 

— objects lost and recovered, 113-116. 

— power, evil practices thwarted by, 


300. 

— — War-Club Owner exhibits his, 304. 

— purse, inexhaustible, 112. 

— quills, 294. 

— repast common with the 
magician in early plays, 451. 

— ring, yielding light, 121. 

— sash, giving powers to wearer, I12. 

— sleep, 124, 454. 

— spider-web of great strength, 122. 

— sword, 276-278. 

— — owner of, weeps at death of relative 
who dies on seeing the sword, 278. 


stage- 


— town, 109. 
—- violin that compels listeners to dance, 
95: 


— wand, a fairy’s, 122. 

— water restores sight to king, 100, 159. 

— words of supernatural child, cultivated 
plants originate through, 446. 

—— or formule of witch transforming 
some one, I10. 

magical transition of wooden image into 
a celestial princess, 336, 337- 

mallard-duck, 209. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
mammals, smaller, painted for war, and 
armed for battle, 209. 


man drinks lake, and snipe pierces his 


belly with beak, and lets water out, 
219. 

— grasps sea-monster sight of which 
causes death, and becomes uncon- 
scious, 276. 

— handsome, denies himself to women 
who visit ‘“‘up top,’’ 423. 

— kills chimpanzees eating fruit in a 
tree, 429. 

— sings of how he killed the Ozette, 278. 

— sucks up water from a kettle at a 
distance, 291. 

— swallows clairvoyant bones, and is 
then able to hear rattle, 290. 

— takes off blanket and swims towards 
sea-monster, 276. 

— transformed into stone after asking to 
live forever, 290. 

— urinates on skate’s back, comp. note, 
260. 

— with one eye, one ear, one arm, one 
leg, is made king of animals, 415. 

manitou power, hunter has knowledge 
through, 293. 

manitou of shaman, the caribou, 244. 

— of wise man, fog, 247. 

— turns Ninibozhu into stone for asking 
gift of immortality, 290. 

manitous, snake, Nanibozhu shoots with 
arrows, 285. 

manitu pendsi, a woman, goes up in air 
when shot, 293. 

manzanita-berries, 347. 

marriage custom of Tahltan, 207. 

marriage, father cannot agree to son’s, 
because he is unable to do man’s 
work, 426. 

— of poor Tlingit Wolf boy to Tahltan 
Toad girl, 237. 

— of Tagish man in Tlingit country, 235. 

— poor man among Quileute may take 
but one wife in, and chief or rich man 
may have from four to eight, comp. 
note, 251. 

— to daughter of Thunder, 262. 

— white man told to take but one wife 
in, and not to pay for her, 251. 

— youth asked to choose between earthly 
and celestial, 340, 341. 

mats as gift, 304. 

meat, 401, 457. 

— canoe filled with, 271. 

— given by hunter for feast for dead, 238. 

— given to people by killer-whale when 
it kills seals or other animals, 236. 

— goes into lodge through smoke-hole by 
magic powers of giver, 304. 

— hidden, divided, 403, 404. 

— of cow hidden in tree, 368. 

— stolen by dog, 4109. 

— wife of Pangolin will eat only, 434. 

meat-mother, 216, 230 (comp. notes). 
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meat-mother. . See also game-mother. 

“*medicine,’’ 417, 420, 421. 

medicine to cure sick and revive dead, 
408. 

medicine-man, cat goes in search of, 408. 

— dog complains to, that medicine is 
worthless, 420, 421. 

— Nymo seeks, in search of wisdom, 413. 

— returns visit of Nymo, 414. 

medicines, Nainibozhu dispenses, to four 
men, 291. 

Medusa, called a witch, stock Italian 
character, 472. 

mermaid carries little girl across river, 
but bids her keep it secret, 442. 

— grinds up humming-bird in left hand, 
443. 

“‘merry-andrew’ 
324. 

metal, white man taught how to dig, 251. 

mice gnaw bow-strings while people 
sleep, 348. 

midnight, fateful hour, golden apples 
stolen, 125. 

— fight with monsters at, 128. 

Mink, mythical hero of Kwakiutl and 
Coast Salish, 199. 

minister, Baptist, meets a bear, 360, 361. 

— — stays in haunted house, 368. 

minstrel, wandering, 325, 329, 335- 

moccasins, evil power steals woman while 
making and patching, 302. 

— traveller exchanges, with those of 
Sun, 228. 

— of younger brother hung up by elder 
brother, 298, 300. 

mock fire, 403. 

— plea, comp. notes, 394. 

monkey devoured by leopard, 417. 

— frightens master by imitating him in 
trying to frighten boy, 359. 

monsters: animals, fierce, obeying the 
great sultan, 143. 

— horse, helpful flying, 132. 

— lion with which to fight at midnight, 
128. 

— lions, twenty-five fierce, keep a 
monster, 94. 

— unicorns, two monster, 153, 154. 

moon, music to, 338. 

— ruler of night, 424. 

moose, 213, 215, 231, 232, 248, 293. 

— dead, Nanibozhu turns into, 282. 

mortars and pestles, 300. 

mosquito and woodworm, comp. notes, 
243. 

moss assigned as food for caribou, 231. 

mother cooks child and gives husband 
to eat, comp. notes, 364. 

mountain people are afraid to climb, 347. 

— with sharp top, 294. 

mountains with ravines rise up when awl 
is thrown away, 291, 292. 

mountain-sheep, 231. 

mourning-song sung by cannibal at loss 

of his iron knife, 242. 


as term of contempt, 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

mouse, 231. 

— and frog, 399. 

mouse-girls carried off while eating 
berries, 347. 

mud, Raven makes, 220. 

music in praise of moon, 338. 

muskrat and beaver, comp. notes, 243. 

— dives for earth, 287. 

mussels, 255. 

mussel-shell, 279. 

— grandmother of deserted girl leaves 
fire in, for her, 272. 

— knives of. 271, 278. 

myrtle-leaves, deer-medicine, 350. 

mythological beings, 351, 352. 

names, choosing of, by Nymo, Leopard, 
and Barking-Deer, 411. 

Nanibozhu, 280-291. 

— and bulrushes, comp. notes, 289. 

— and buzzard, 282. 

— and cannibal (Windigo) who orders 
him to fetch a spit, comp. note, 290. 

— and deer-skull, 289. 

— and earth-divers, 287. 

—and ghost, 290. 

— and the shut-eyed dance, 280. 

— and weasel, 290. 

— and wolf, 283, 284. 

— asks for immortality, 290. 

— converses with tree, 289. 

— defecates on partridges, 281. 

— dispenses medicines to four men, 291. 

— dives for berries, 281. 

— — for cranberries, 281. 

— eats meat from bushes, and birds 
laugh, and say he is eating his scabs, 
281. 

— flays and kills Toad-Woman, 285, 286. 

— frightened by partridges, falls over 
edge of gorge, 282. 

— goes to live with the Wolves, comp. 
notes, 283. 

—— to Winnipeg, 289. 

— has vision concerning young wolf, 284. 

— in form of dead moose, comes to life 
when buzzard eats flesh at his anus, 
and catches buzzard, 282. 

— instructs young man not to try to cure 
people until he has a son, and the son 
grows to manhood, 291. 

— is offered his son’s legs and feet to 
eat, 286. 

— kills a deer, 288. 

— kills water-snakes, 286. 

— splits end of his mentula in trying to 
kill rabbit, 283. 

— ties knives to trees and makes them 
fight, to deceive buffalo, 291. 

— transformed into stone, 290. 

— tries to fool the birds that fly, 280. 

— turns into a dead moose, 282. 

— turns to stone a man who asks for 
eternal life, 291. 

Neah Bay, Makah of, notified of death 

of Ozette relatives, 278. 
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Neah Bay, people of, taught to fish, 
comp. notes, 252. 

necklace of dentalia put on the loon, 209. 

— of leopard-teeth, 407. 

needle, bone, 255, 256. 

— cambric, stuck in tree, and used by 
blind old woman in proof of good 
eyesight, 365. 

needles, wooden, 269. 

Nibiked, origin of, 290. 

Night and Day, dispute between, 423. 

nightingale holding evening star in its 
beak, 122. 

north, daylight thrown to, 205. 

— end of world in, 348. 

— home of the meat-mother, 231. 

— turtle turns to, and sings war-song, 
295. 

nose-pendants of abalone, 261. 

nose-ring, 354. 

numbers: three, 90, 91, 94, 96, 98-100, 
102, 103, I12, 123, 130, 132, 135, 138, 
139, 150, 161, 166, 372, 399, 400. 

— four, 90, 91, 96, 109, 110, 144, 239-241, 
287, 291, 300, 398, 407, 414, 422. 

— seven, 100, II9, 131, 136, 153, 391. 

— twelve, 103. 

— one hundred, 113, 114. 

nuts from kola-tree, animals forbidden 
to gather, 417. 

— of palm-tree, 410. 

Nymo apportions meat to animals 
enemy to each other so as to take it 
himself, 410. 

— as host, attempts to imitate his friend, 
and is worsted, 409. 

— exiled for robbing animals of their 
“chop,” 410. 

— gets even with Vulture, 416. 

— (Lion’s brother) tied and dragged 
through bush by Leopard, 411. 

— warns Bat not to eat proffered food, 
and then eats it himself, 412. 

ocean comes up and covers land, 347. 

oil poured on hot stones of sweat-bath 
scalds captor of stolen wife, 303. 

old man plays with people and wins their 
dentalia, 348. 

— — praying all the time, comp. notes, 
361. 

— — rich, loses money, and wife tries to 
leave him, comp. notes, 395, 396. 

— woman, blind, wants to marry young 
man, 365. 

—-— carrying basswood-bark on back, 
285. 

—w— cooking rice offers some to girl 
going to river to wash staff, 406. 

— — discovers head of chief gone, and 
rouses everybody, comp. notes, 279. 

— — eats of hair-seal meat, 277. 

— — ties hands of husband behind him, 
intending to drown him, but goes 
overboard herself, 396. 

—— urges leopard to flee before lion 

kills him, 411. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
old man, very thin, comp. notes, 363. 


— women, four, capture one going about 


doing evil, 422. 
— — help hunter to find wife, 293, 294. 
opossum, 358. 


Index. 


— calls on wasp and hornet to sting | 


Nymo, 410. 

— devoured by leopard, 417. 

— palm-nut dropped by, grows into a 
palm-tree, 418. 

orphan boy, hungry, eats wolf's tail, 361. 

osprey takes snail’s eyes for himself, 
comp. notes, 265. 

otter, 287. 

— and leopard, playmates in youth, 431. 

— badly bitten by turtle, calls on sister- 
in-law to sew him up, 297. 

— volunteers to avenge death of girls 
killed by turtle, 297. 

otters, 276. 

owl answers war-call of turtle, 295. 

— painted by Raven, 208. 

— transformation of stingy old woman 
into, 360. 

Ozette, place in Quileute country, 257. 

— two dogs in, transformed into In- 
dians, 252. 

Ozettes hold a war-dance, 277. 

— Quileutes warned of intended attack 
by, 277. 

pack-strap, 271. 

paddle pushed down into water causes 
people to die, 214. 

— lifted out of water causes corpses to 
come to life, 214. 

palaver, 427, 432-434, 436. 

palm-butter, 408, 409. 

palm-fronds and bamboo, basket made 
of, 414. 

palm-grove springs up from palm-nut 
shells dropped by hornbill, 410. 

palm-nut grows up into palm-tree, 418. 

palm-nuts, ripe, 423. 

palm-oil, an ingredient of fine “ chop,’’420. 

— hunter gathers nuts to make, for 
trading, 410. 

palm-tree, 409, 410. 

— grows up from nut dropped by opos- 
sum, 418. 

palm-wine, 409. 

— sparrow succeeds in drinking pot of, 
with help of relatives, 419. 

Pangolin as trickster, 434. 

partridge goes to rabbit’s house for fire, 
and sees beef hanging in fireplace, 403. 

partridges, 281, 282. 

pea, 402. 

peace procedure between Tlingit and 
Tsimshian, comp. notes, 213, 215. 

peas, bag of, 404. 

pelican ferries pursuing head over river, 
292. 

pepper, 409, 420. 

pepperwood-leaves, put on fire, give off 

strong smell, 346. 








perspective class, revelations of the, 462. 

pestles, 300. 

Pigeon forsakes his friend Branch-of- 
Tree, 435. 

pigs, argument as to whether a cow 
can have, 358. 

phratries, division of 
Raven and Wolf, 207. 

pine-tree, Nanibozhu climbs, to escape 
flood, 287. 

pit with spears set in bottom, 435. 

pitch, 256, 347. 

Pitch-Man, Raven kills, comp. notes, 210, 

pitch-wood, 258, 259. 

— deserted girl takes, and goes out at 
night to dig clams, 273. 

plant (Rubiaceae, Gaertnera paniculata, 
Beuth.), bad, 432. 

plantains, 433. 

playing dead, 404, 414, 417 (comp. 
notes). 

— poisoned, comp. note, 403. 

pocket-knife, 371. 

porcupine and beaver, 244. 

—-— -— quarrel about seasons, 226. 

—-—-— try which can build a house 
first, 246. 

— consulted by Turtle, 429. 

— sings for cold weather to come, 245. 

porpoises, sharks fish for, 275. 

potatoes, 391. 

potlatch given by Raven to supernatural 
beings, 261. 

— — by rich whaler, 258. 

— — by Wolf clans vying for killer-whale 
crest, 237. 

—w— by young Wolf man who became 
rich on marriage with Toad girl, 238. 

—-— to people by the first Tlokwalat, 
261. 

poultry, ailments of, and their treatment, 
310. 

powder, 410. 

power, evil, 302, 303. 

prayer of celestial virgin for perfection 
of her union with her lover, 342. 

preacher catechises old woman about 
Adam, 371, 372. 

precipice, Wenibozo placed on edge of, 
while asleep, 282. 

pregnancy, plea of, to stay execution, 
474- 

princes, three, transformed into horses, 
132. 

princess transformed into skull marries 
her liberator, 123. 

princesses prisoners of a giant, 157. 

—-— of a monster, liberated by hero 
who fights monster, 128, 129, 131. 

privates of wolverene burnt with hot 
fat thrown at him, 248. 

puberty ceremony, deer makes, for his 
sister, 350. 

purse, inexhaustible, 458. 

python, 416, 417. 

quarrel, how men first learned to, 436, 437. 


Tahltan into 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
Queets River, no Indians at, in former 
times, 251. 
Quileute man loses all his brothers in 
war with Ozette, 276. 
quills, magic, 294. 
quill-work, 302. 
rabbit, 283, 294, 358, 360, 368, 374, 391, 
394, 417. 
— and fox and the blackbirds, 404, 405. 
— and rooster, 401. 
— and wolf dive to see who can dive 
longest, 395. 
—— — rivals, 366, 367. 
—— — steal a cow, 368, 403. 
— bets with cow, 402. 
— causes wolf to lose a leg, 404. 
— cord made of sinews of, 273. 
— in végetable garden, 402. 
— invited to dinner by wolf, 361. 
— laughs at how he fooled another 
animal, 400, 401. 
— refuses to sing, and is thrown into 
brier-patch, 444. 
— seeks a tail, comp. notes, 404. 
— sends partridge for fire to cook meat, 
403. 
— tied to tree as punishment, 400, 401. 
Rabbit-Man (KeExtsa’za) causes people 
to freeze, comp. notes, 222. 
raccoon, 358, 364, 370. 
— and crawfish, comp. note, 292. 
race, relay, 394, 419 (comp. notes). 
racing a ghost, 368. 
rafts on which survivors of Flood 
escaped, gnawed by rats and mice, 
and people drown, 233. 
rain, 422, 423. 
rat, 419. 
— and cat assigned to eat from one bowl, 
410. 
rats, 406. 
— and mice gnaw withes binding rafts 
of logs together, and people drown, 233. 
rattle, 290. 
Raven and Bear-Man, comp. notes, 220. 
— and Crow, 222, 223. 
— and ghosts, 225 (comp. notes), 226. 
— and his blanket, comp. notes, 223. 
— and his sister, comp. notes, 210. 
— and Kanu’gu, 212 (comp. notes), 213. 
— and Porcupine make the seasons, 
comp. notes, 226. 
— and Salmon, 205. 
— answers war-call of Turtle, 295. 
— as bungling host, 221, 259-261. 
— as communist, 199, 205, 213. 
— as trickster, 202. 
— ascends principal streams, 199. 
— attempts to build a bridge across the 
Stikine River, 212. 
— birth of, 198, 199 (comp. notes), 200. 
— calls on the winds to blow, 223, 224. 
— calls salmon to jump on his belly, 
then clubs and kills them, comp. 
notes, 205. 
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Raven causes Sea-Gull and Heron to 
quarrel, 203. 

— covers himself with moss, 207. 

— creates bear, 220. 

— curtails powers of game, 216 (comp. 
notes), 217. 

— deceives grizzly bear and kills him 
with red-hot stones, 208. 

— deprives rabbit of power to kill 
people, 222. 

— disappears towards setting sun, 199. 

— divides people into exogamic phratries, 
207. 

— eats up deer-meat and leaves excre- 
ment in its place in canoe, 272. 

——— all salmon-eggs, 260. 

— establishes villages, 211. 

— — relationship of sexes and phraties, 
215. 

— flies through smoke-hole, 203, 204. 

—— — — with daylight, 205. 

—-—-—-— with his nose, recovered in 
chief’s house, and puts it on again, 
225. 

— formerly white, comp. notes, 203. 

— gets daylight for people, 204 (comp. 
notes), 205. 

— gets possession of olachen by ruse, 
203 (comp. notes), 204. 

— gives potlatch to supernatural beings, 
261. 

— goes to Bear’s house to get something 
to eat, 259. 

— house of, changed into stone, 211. 

— institutes birth, 206, 207. 

—— death, 207. 

—— the Kuwega’n ceremonies, 213. 

— invites Bear into his house, but has 
no food to give him, 221. 

—-— South-Wind to feast to see him 
dance, then excuses himself, 223. 
— is speared in the wing by Skate, 265. 
— is swallowed by toad monster, whom, 
he kills by cutting his insides, 221. 
— kills people to deprive them of powers 
for evil, 199. 

— — Pitch-Man, comp. notes, 210. 

—-— toad monsters to deprive them, of 
powers for evil, comp. notes, 221. 

—-— or transforms bad people who 
survived the Flood, or takes away 
their powers for evil, 234. 

— loses his nose, comp. notes, 224. 

— makes brush house for Tahltan, 212. 

— — house for himself on Stikine River, 
211. 

— — lakes, comp. notes, 219. 

— -— salmon go up streams, breed, and 
return to same stream, 206. 

— — the tides, 201. 

—-— Wolf women good-looking, 215, 
216. 

— meets Kanu’gu out at sea, and they 
discuss their ages, comp. notes, 212. 

— — Devil-Fish, 256. 

— moulten, 457. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

Raven negotiates with birds to steal fire 
for him, 218. 

— obtains olachen, comp. notes, 203. 

— paints the birds, 208 (comp. notes), 
209. 

— — his men for war, 208, 209. 

— promises feast to birds, and then eats 
all himself, 209. 

— pushes deer over edge of bluff and 
kills her, comp. note, 271. 

— sends word to wealthy Mink chief 
that his name is Skin-Bag, 211. 

— shows people best places to fish, 211. 

—-— — how to construct houses of 
timber, 211. 

— sits down in middle of canoe with 
large hat on, 210. 

— speaks to wife in Quinault language, 
271. 

— steals fire, comp. notes, 218. 

— -— water from water-deity, 202. 

—-—-— and flies through smoke-hole, 
202, 203. 

— stretches tongue out to great length 
and swallows louse, 223. 

— talks Tlingit language, 198. 

— throws away his blanket, and later 
regrets it, 223. 

— tracks of, and place where he urinated, 
transformed into stone, 212. 

— transforms himself into cedar-leaf, and 
is swallowed by girl from bucket of 
water, 204. 

— travels as transformer, 198-200. 

— tries to marry into Mink family, 210 
(comp. notes), 211. 

— visits dog-children of deserted girl, 


—-— duck and is given salmon to eat, 
259, 260. 

— — Haida, 199. 

—-w— Kingfisher and is given salmon- 
eggs to eat, 260. 

— vomits olachen, 204. 

red-hot stones used to deceive and kill, 
208. 

Red-Willow men, Raven steals blankets 
of, 223. 

reflection in water, of fruit, makes water 
look red, 281. 

— — — Raven sees his, comp. notes, 220. 

reputation in question, king of town 
restores, 413. 

revenge for death of girls scalped by 
Turtle, Indians gather war-party for, 
297. 

— — — of chief, 278, 279. 

— on Bush-King, grasshopper takes, 
421. 

revived animals, 282, 287. 

rib given to Raven to make spear-head, 
225, 226. 

ribs of buffalo, magic, 294. 

rice, 409, 415. 

— new, 423. 
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rice, one grain of, in thimble, becomes 
kettleful over the fire, 293. 

— pot of, 420. 

— stolen by dog, 419. 

— used as bait for bird-trap, 411. 

— why one grain of, no longer fills the 
pot, 422. 

— wild, as gift, 304. 

rice-birds, 416, 417. 

rice-crop, 426, 427. 

rice-farm of Vulture, Nymo makes a 
road to, from his house, and claims 
the farm, 416. 

rich man, misfortune overtakes, 426. 

ridge-pole of house, beaver steals, from 
muskrat, 243. 

rigmarole form: exchange of an animal 
for a larger one, several times, 164, 
165. 

— — tale in: something shall be done if 
something else is accompli: hed, the 
condition running into a rigmarole- 
like series, III. 

ring of virtue, 321, 322. 

river, big, knife thrown away becomes, 
291. 

robin painted red on breast, 208, 209. 

rock, animals slide down upon, and are 
killed, 434. 

— gives birth, 216. 

— in water, Turtle sings war-song from, 
297. 

— sharp, 201. 

— steep, man climbs, and is left there to 
perish, 235. 

— with man, dog, and goat on summit 
grows into a tall pillar, steep and 
smooth, 241. 

rolling skull, 291, 292. 

— — offers to marry helper, 292. 

roofs of huts, 427. 

rooster crows when girl chooses right 
basket, 406. 

— — to announce coming of day, 423. 

— meets fox and lets him feel his comb 
to allay his fear of him, 424. 

rope, cedar-branch, part of whaling- 
outfit, 353. 

ruffed grouse, Raven ties hair of, in 
knot on head, 208. 

saddle, 391. 

saintly hermit, 341. 

— — consulted for advice, 326-329. 

salmon, 275. 

— and other fish have a big fight, 242. 

— and Raven, comp. notes, 205. 

— created by Raven, and people taught 
how to preserve them, comp. notes, 
206. 

— jump on Raven’s stomach and render 
him unconscious, 205. 

— pots of, empty themselves, 276. 

— Raven is told by excrements how to 
cut up, 206. 

—w— pretends to take dish of, home, 

but secretly eats nearly all of it, 260. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
salmon-drying houses, people taught 
how to make, comp. notes, 206. 
salmon-egg, single, when boiled, in- 
creases to kettleful, 260. 
sashes, red, as gift, 304. 
scent of flowers in dream wakens youth, 


337- 

sea-gull and heron quarrel, and former 
vomits olachen, 203. 

seal catches harpoon and runs off with it, 
268. 

seal-bladder, man escapes drowning in, 
236. 

seal-hunters, 266-268. 

sea-lion on top of rock, 235. 

Seal people, one of, speared by Tlingit, 
235- 

seals, 276. 

— fall dead when looked ai, 277. 

— see also hair-seals. 

sea-monster sight of which causes death, 
276. 

sea-otter robe, 354. 

seaweed, 236. 

secret power of Sno-Nysoa, 407, 408. 

secret revealed would cause death of 
revealer, 443. 

Séxdate, a lazy young man, becomes a 
rich whaler, 257, 258. 

— crushes sister-in-law by weighting her 
with whale-meat, 258. 

shaman left to perish on rock is given 
bladder by Seal people for curing one 
of their sick, 235, 236. 

— transformed by a ruse, escapes from 
wolves, comp. notes, 254. 

— with caribou as manitou, 244. 

shamans try to cure wounded shark, but 
fail, 252. 

shame goes with medicine-man to visit 
Nymo, 414. 

— Otter feels, to speak of testicles before 
wife’s relatives, 297. 

Shark boy grows kelp on body and face, 
275. 
— marries a human girl and takes her 
to his home under water, 274, 275. 
— people invisible to girl, except her 
Shark husband, 275. 

— speared by Kweeti, with his sons for 
bait, comp. notes, 252. 

— takes his human wife to see her 
parents, 275. 

sharks fish for porpoises and other sea- 
animals, 275. 

sheep, 213, 215, 248, 249. 

— carried off by sickness, 426. 

— killed for eating Turtle’s nuts, 433, 


434. 
shells, deer sharpens, to kill Kweeti, 251. 
silver buried in cellar, 367. 
— see gold and silver. 
skate becomes constellation, 266. 
— escapes being speared by turning 
aside, 265. 
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skate is urinated on by sky man, 266. 

skin, first man to cut, and let blood run 
out, 261. 

— of leopard, 427. 

— of old hag burns her when she tries to 
put it on, 363. 

— of old lady, Nanibozhu crawls into, 
and goes to cure snakes, 285. 

skull, deer’s, becomes stuck over Nani- 
bozhu’s head when eating brains of 
deer, 289. 

— rolling, 291, 292. 

Skunk makes Spider laugh, and fire 
shoots out of latter’s mouth, 347. 

Sky, people of, pursue Earth people, 
who make for arrow-ladder, animals 
left behind become constellations, 266. 

— red at sunset if person is killed, 291, 
292. 

— trail to, 240, 241. 

slave, Quileute, dies, 278. 

slave-boy steals his master’s wealth and 
runs away, 421. 

slaves, canoe, and property offered as 
marriage presents, 211. 

— of rich man carried off by neighbor, 
426. 

sleep, elder brother of youth sees latter's 
doings in, 301. 

— magic, 124, 454. 

sleeping-mat of rice-grains, 415. 

— spread for guest, 337. 

snail watches in tree, 417. 

snake becomes fond of child, comp. notes, 
373- 

— dances round wedding-cake, 399. 

— found inside of girl, 298. 

— garter. See garter-snake. 

— horned, bit of thread, when thrown 
away, becomes, 291, 292. 

— white-hair, man in form of, rescues 
sister-in-law from her captor, 303. 

snakes gather basswood-bark and stretch 
strings over the world for Nanibozhu 
to stumble over, 285. 

— jump out of basket, 406. 

— horned, drag culture-hero down in 
river, 284. 

— take all the palm-trees in war with 
birds, 418. 

— teeth of, 298. 

Snapping-Turtle bites Otter’s testicles, 
297. 

— crawls into young girls’ lodge and 
scalps girls, 296. 

— elders called to counsel how to kill, 
comp. note, 296. 

— feigns terror when about to be thrown 
into river, 296. 

— hides under wooden bowl, 296. 

— Indians try to deceive, but fail to do 
80, 297. 

— reviews animals answering war-call, 
and dismisses them, until small 
tortoise offers to go, 295, 296. 

— sings, calling for warriors, 295. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

snipe, 219. 

Sno-Nysoa (‘God the Creator’’), 407, 
408. 

— gives to each of his sons a necklace of 
leopard-teeth, 407. 

snowshoes, 228, 229. 

— with ice-creepers, for climbing, 235. 

— Tahltan learn how to make, 250. 

soldiers, army of little tortoises as, 296. 

son tries to kill his own father, 348. 

song, ceremonial, given by the abalone, 
261. 

— of supernatural beings, 261. 

soothsayers, 329, 426. 

sorcerer helps poor boy, 93. 

soul of wooden image, brothers meditate 
marrying, 328, 329. 

souls of four dead brothers reborn to 
their married sisters, 240. 

south, 295. 

— Dipper thrown to, 205. 
Sparrow wishes to visit Eagle, but must 
first drink a pot of palm-wine, 419. 
sparrows, rice-birds not as numerous as, 
417. 

spear for catching whales, 274. 

— — — shark, Kweeti makes, 252. 

spear-head, Raven steals, from ghosts, 
225. 

spears, birds armed with, 209. 

Spider keeps fire inside of himself, 347. 

— man from heaven, visits girl and takes 
her home with him, 349. 

spirit, black, divides himself into three 
parts, 437. 

— myth-person, 346. 

spirits called on for help, 473. 

spirit-world, trail to lower, 240. 

spitting, 370. 

spittle of giri falls on witch's staff, 406. 

spring of water, animals go to, hear 
music, and begin to dance, 412, 413. 

spurs, 391. 

squirrel calls on fire to burn house, 410. 

— hunter transformed into, 294. 

— rabbit borrows overcoat of, and kills 
alligator, 404. 

staff, girl carries, to river to wash, 406. 

star husbands, comp. notes, 264. 

startlers, winged, Nanibozhu asks, their 
names, then defecates on them, comp. 
note, 281. 

starvation, 201, 217, 232, 243, 244, 248, 
250. 

step, learn the, 427. 

sticks, bundle of, 406. 

Stikine River, fish of, war against the 
Taku River fish, 242. 

stone hammer, 270. 

stone, Beaver sharpens, to kill Kweeti,251. 

— black, 298. 

— given to transformer by Wolf for a 
pillow, 253. 

— transformations into, 2I1I, 212, 257, 

290, 291. 
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strings, snakes stretch, over world to 
catch Nianibozhu, 285. 

stump cut off, 301. 

— hollow, as a hiding-place, 246. 

— Nanibozhu transforms himself into, 
284. 

sugar as gift, 304. 

— and butter, tub of, 394. 

suitors show skill, are found fault with 
and sent off, except one, 419. 

— transformed into animals, 103-105. 

sun and moon, 423. 

supernatural beings invited to potlatch, 
261. 

—w— spear Raven’s daughter, 261. 

sweat-bath with oil poured on hot stones 
scalds captor of stolen wife, 303. 

sweat-house, Raven invites South-Wind 
to sweat with him, and asks him for 
blankets to cover, comp. notes, 224. 

sweethearts, three, comp. notes, 372. 

sword, flaming, 342. 

— magic, kills by sight, 277, 278. 

— supernatural, of bone, 276. 

table, 457. 

taboo, divulging of, causes death, 437. 

tail, long, given to rabbit, 404. 

Taku River fish battle with the Stikine 
River fish, 242. 

tallow, 395. 

tasks, impossible, set by king of animals, 
415. 

— set by Bush-Doctor prove Nymo to 
be sufficiently wise, 417. 

— — by giant to get rid of step-son, 
152, 153. 

— — by witch as step-mother to get rid of 
her step-son, 93, 94. 

tattooing, 255, 256. 

terrapin, 391. 

— and deer race, 394. 

test of wives by Gorilla and Chimpanzee, 
428. 

testicles, Turtle bites Otter’s, 297. 

tests of endurance and strength, 423. 

theft of daylight, 205. 

— of fire, 218. 

— of meat, 248. 

— of sun, 255. 

thief in vegetable garden, 400. 

thimble, 293. 

thought-transference, 238. 

thorn-bush springs up when needle is 
thrown away, 291, 292. 

thread, magic, 291. 

Thunder, young man visits home of, 
and marries Thunder's daughter, 262. 

Thunder-Bird, mythological being, 351. 

Thunderers, when Turtle hears, he lets 
go of Otter’s testicles, comp. note, 
297. 

tide, Devil-Fish calls, to come in quickly, 
and drowns cannibal woman, 256. 

tinder, 347. 

Tlokwalat song given to man by the 

abalone, 261. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
toad monsters that eat people and ani- 
mals, comp. notes, 221. 
Toad-Woman, Nanibozhu kiils, 286. 
tobacco, pipe of, 371. 
tomahawk, 296. 
tortoise, hard sbell of, prevents leopard 
from eating, 418. 
— small, 295. 
totem-poles, 213, 237. 
trail of dead, 240. 
transformation due to evil spell ended by 
limbs of transformed person being cut 
up, 147. 
— of dogs into Indians, 252. 
— of people into fishes, in a magic town, 
108, 109. 
——-~- or objects into stone, 211, 212, 
257, 290, 291. 
— of suitors into animals or birds, 103- 
105. 
— of three princes into horses, 132. 
— of witch into a mare, 106. 
— of wolves into Indians, 251. 
transformations of short duration, 135, 
135, 140. 
transformer and the wolves, comp. 
notes, 253. 
— as shaman, 254. 
— changes people into stone, some into 
birds‘and other things, 257. 
— gives people cedar-bark clothes, 257. 
— pursued by wolves, urinates and 
makes lake, and escapes, comp. notes, 
254. 
— relation of, to Woodpecker, comp. 
notes, 253. 
— transforms himself into male child, 
and steals sun, 255. 
trap refuses to release opossum because 
latter refused to let palm-nut rest, 418. 
traps, Turtle and Leopard set, 430, 431. 
tree, adjap (Mimusaps jave, Lang. Eng.), 
429, 430. 
— bear’s head swells in, so he cannot 
get it out, 400. 
— branches of, hold Ninibozhu tight, 
288. 
— dead, animals told to climb, and slide 
down upon a rock, to relieve pain, 434. 
— eats bear, 209. 
— engong (Trichoscypha sp.), laden with 
fruit, 428, 429. 
— falls to pieces when woman motions 
to it with her fist, 293. 
— gives birth, 216. 
— hawk flies into, then swoops down on a 
fowl, 432. 
— heavy, Gorilla calls on fish and turtles 
to help move, 409. 
— increases in height, 287. 
— iron, with knives as branches, 242. 
— Leopard climbs a, trying to imitate 
Hawk, and comes to grief, 433. 
— Nianibozhu converses with, 289. 
— étunga, laden with fruit, 428, 429. 
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trees and stumps invited to feast for 
dead, 238. 

— red-willow, 223. 

Turtle and Leopard, 429. 

— becomes rich at Leopard's cost, comp. 
note, 431. 

— climbs tree, and discovers how 
Pangolin overcomes all animals, 434. 

-— deceives Leopard, and gets all his 
food, 436. 

—— Zoé as to who stole his youngest 
daughter, 429, 430. 

— see snapping-turtle. 

turtles help move heavy tree, 409. 

urine, Raven pours, over head of Kanu’- 
gu, and then steals his water, 202. 

— poured over head, causes temporary 
blindness, 202. 

vagina dentata, 297, 298. 

vulture, bald-headed, offers to carry 
tusk for Nymo, and then keeps it, 416. 

war between birds and snakes, 418. 

— between Quileute and Ozette, 276-279. 

— with the Sky people, 264 (comp. 
notes), 265, 266. 

War-Club Owner exhibits his magic 
powers, 304. 

—— for his good deeds, is rewarded 
with wife, 305. 

— — goes to the rescue of his brother’s 
stolen wife, 303. 

—— hides by spring, and tells sister- 
in-law how to escape from captivity 
when she goes to draw water, 303. 

—— smuggles away younger brother 
to keep him from being killed by 
witch, 298. 

—— warns younger brother of hunch- 
backs, 300, 302. 

war-medicine, 427. 

war-palaver, 427. 

war-party of snapping-turtles, comp. 
notes, 295. 

war-song, Turtle sings, 295, 297. 

wasps, 410. 

water in kettle, man sucks up, from a 
distance, 291. 

— rises to delay Nanibozhu in flight 
from snakes, 286. 

— scattered all over the country, comp. 
notes, 203. 

— that leopard drinks runs through 
holes bitten out by lion, 411. 

— waste, from bath of Nymo, runs over 
leopard, 411. 

water-drum, Nanibozhu beats on, to call 
men, 291. 

Water people, boy forbidden to fish near 
home of, 420. 

—— son of, is asked to dry up river, 
415. 

weapons, best of, to fight monster, the 
worst in appearance, 128, 129. 

weasel (ermine), 213. 

— becomes wife of Raven, who rescues 

her from drowning, 214. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 
weasel enters cannibal’s anus and bites 
his heart, 290. 

— (ermine) made a slave, 214. 

— rewarded by culture-hero for help in 
killing cannibal, 290. 

wedge, 270. 

well, 395. 

Wenibozo and buzzard, 282. 

west, moon thrown to, 205. 

— Turtle faces, to sing war-song, 295. 

whale, hunting of, by Thunder and his 
son-in-law, 262, 263. 

— spearing of, by once lazy man, 257, 
258. 

— swallows Jonah, 371. 

whale-bones, beach covered with, 274. 

whales, spearing of, 274. 

— the, mythological beings, 352. 

— wolf who hunted, 253. 

whip, 391. 

white clay, leopard stops up holes in 
body with, 412. 

— hair (magic), 135. 

— man rides a colored man as horse, 373. 

— sheet, 359. 

wife, chief marries his twentieth, 426. 

— faithless, 291. 

— of man lives with their son as her 
husband, 270. 

— of youth stolen, 302. 

— purchase-price for, 426. 

— stolen, dips up a hair-snake when 
drawing water, which rescues her from 
captivity, 303. 

willow-grouse, Raven calls on, to bring 
dish, 221. 

wind-break transformed into long cliff 
on Stikine River, 211, 212 (comp. 
notes). 

winds, Raven calls on, to blow, 223, 224. 

wisdom, Nymo seeks, 413, 416 (comp. 
notes). 

— of a little child, 425. 

— of a reply gains release of condemned 
one, and a name for every man, 422. 

wishing-hat, 458. 

witch, helpful or benevolent, 99, 100, 
117, 128. 

— kills children as fast as born, 298. 

— malevolent, 91, 108-110. 

— transformed into a mare, 106. 

— transforms herself into a hare, 482. 

— turns into a cat when she wants to 
do kindness to children, 364. 

witchcraft, 472, 473. 

witch-doctor invites two little girls 
home with her to spin cotton, 406. 

— people consult, to settle dispute, 423. 

witches that prowl by night in search of 
clotted drops of blood, 337. 

wives of Chimpanzee like fruit of a tree 
better than their husband, 428. 

— of Leopard go to live with Turtle, 431. 

— stolen, freed and restored to husbands, 

303. 
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wolf a fast runner, 279. 

— and bear claim the same pigs, 358. 

— and fox, 394, 395. 

— and rabbit, 360, 395. 

— — — in love with the same one, 366. 

—-— — steal a cow, 368, 403. 

— drowned by horned snakes, 284. 

— eldest, called ‘‘younger brother" 
(Wolf-Brother) by Nanibozhu, 283. 
— exchanges places with rabbit, 4or1, 

402. 

— expires of old age, 288. 

— is sent around the world to see how 
big it is, 288. 

— phratry of the Tlingit and Tahltan, 
235. 

—— Nanaa’i clan of, gets killer-whale 
crest, 237. 

— restored to life when hide is blown 
on, 287. 

— tail of, gets a-fire, flies up chimney, 
and drops in front of hungry boy, 361. 

— warned not to cross water, 284. 

— young, and Nanibozhu, hunt together, 
284. 

— — raised as a dog, comp. notes, 248. 

wolverene, a cannibal, kills many men, 
246. 

— escapes from pursuing brothers-in-law 
over smooth ice, 248. 

— steals meat from his brothers-in-law, 
comp. notes, 248. 

— urinates and defecates on meat to 
make it unfit to eat, 248. 

— wounded, revives when wife seizes 
tight hold of him, dies when he throws 
her off, 247. 

wolves and transformer, comp. notes, 253. 

— burned by elks, 259. 

— changed into Indians at Quileuti, 251. 

— eat Nanibozhu’s venison except head, 
289. 

— help hunter XE’nda, comp. notes, 250. 

— invited to potlatch by elks, 258. 

— Nianibozhu goes to live with, 283. 

— take care of younger brother after 
older one had lost him, 292. 

woman gives birth to animals, 230, 231. 

women not cut when giving birrh, comp. 
notes, 207. 

wood, pile of, falls down at door of 
hunters’ camp, 293. 

— transformed into meat, 259. 

woodchuck kicked to death by Niani- 
bozhu, 287. 

— people, Raven at village of, 206. 

— throws earth into Nianibozhu’s eyes, 
286, 287. 

wooden image begins to dance when 
music is played, 328. 

—— comes to life, 328. 

— — of hand-maiden of Indra, believed 
to restore luck, 326, 327. 

woodpecker flies out from armpit of 
woman when tickled, and woman dies, 
200. 
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Incidents and objects in myth, continued: 

woodpecker tests Kweeti to find out if he 
were once his slave by making him 
laugh, comp. notes, 253. 

—— — to see if he is a chief by getting 
him to spit through the roof, comp. 
notes, 253. 

woodworm and mosquito, comp. notes, 
243- 

worm cuts hair of rolling skull, and it 
escapes from thorn-bush, 292. 

wren sings, and shoots an arrow into the 
sky, 265. 

— takes off blanket and tries to string 
bow, 264. 

wrestling-match between frog and ele- 
phant, 420. 

Xe’nda hunts caribou, 250. 

Yakalis Creek, place where cannibal 
woman cooked children, 256. 

yellow-jacket, 362. 

yew-wood, bow made of, 273. 

youngest brother allowed to follow 
natural bent toward music, 324. 

—-— older brothers try to defraud, of 
inheritance, 325. 

—-— returns to parental roof, 329-331, 
334, 337: 

— — seeks fortune in distant lands, 325. 

— of three brothers more daring, 127. 

———— more lucky and skilful than 
his elders, although despised, 124. 

youth advised by elder brother goes in 
search of a bride, 300. 

— falls in love with a corpse, 301. 

— goes in search of stolen wife, 302. 

— refuses to eat because his elder brother 
has killed his wives, 300. 

— takes wife to visit her parents, 304. 

— weeps for his frog wives, 300. 

— wooes and wins celestial maiden, 338. 

Indian tribes. See Tribes. 

Indians in Carolinas, number of, 385. 

in North Carolina, preference of, to be 
classed as whites rather than Negroes, 
386. 

Indra, thunderbolt of, 340. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, letter from, in 
regard to drills, 511. 

Inheritance by matrilineal descent on west 
coast of Sumatra, 307. 

International School of Archeology and 
Ethnology in Mexico, Spanish-Mexi- 
can materials collected under auspices 
of, 193. 

Iroquois folk-lore, comparative study of, 
left to future student, 446. 

Italian influence on English drama, 471. 

play featuring a witch or ‘‘wise woman,” 
472. 


Jackson, Elizabeth, trial of, 470. 

Jackson, G. P., American Indifference to 
Study of Folk-Lore, 438, 439. 

Jacobs, Joseph, folk-lore in English Fairy 

Tales of, 458. 
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James I, King, attacks on, as persecutor 
of witches, defended by Kittredge, 


485. 
death-penalty for witchcraft imposed in 
reign of, 470. 

Jamestown, Va., Dutch and Scandinavian 
settlers likely to have left traces in 
traditions of Indian populations, 188. 

“Jersey Dutch’’ once common idiom of 
Dutch, English, German, and French 
settlers of New Jersey, 186. 

‘Joan of Arc,”’ in Shakespeare, 473, 474. 

“John Hardy,” 505-520. 

records of ballad of, 513. 

John Henry, identification of, with John 
Hardy, 511. 

Johnson, R. L., statement of, concerning 
John Hardy, 507-509. 

Joke, practical, 476. 

Jones, William, Ojibwa tales of, contrasted 
with those collected by Curtin and 
Hewitt, 446. 

Jonson, Ben, 451, 452, 466, 467, 477-479, 
481-483. 


Karsten’s Myths of the Ji’baros, reviewed, 
446. 
K&tce’de, name of Raven phratry of the 
Tahltan, 207, 212, 223. 
people of Stikine River, 211. 
Kittredge, G. L., acknowledgment of aid 
received from, 447. 
cited, 454. 
on authorship of ‘‘ Misogonus,” 471. 
on English witchcraft and James I, 470, 
475, 482, 485. 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs., 486. 
Kroeber, A. L., Sinkyone Tales, 346-351. 
Kru tales, 409-415 (5-12), 416 (14), 418-420 
(18-22), 420-421 (24-26), 422-423 
_ 424 (33), 425-426 (39-41), 427 
43). 
Kubera, god of worldly indulgence, 342. 
Kuwega’n ceremonies, 213 (comp. notes), 
215. 
Kyle, Ernest I., letter of, about John 
Hardy, 506. 


Lambe, 468, 479. 

Landry, Héléne, 110. 

Laricheliére, Mme, 2, 51, 75. 

Larocque, E., 67. 

“‘Lava Beds,” 212, 239. 

Legault, Alfred, 4, 60, 68. 

Legault, Alphonse, 2, 4, 45. 

Legends, family, of the Nootka, 351, 352. 

Legerdemain, 467. 

Leopard's teeth among most highly valued 
possessions of a man in Liberia, 407. 

Les remédes d’autrefois, 176-178. 

Level Mountain, B.C., 231. 

Lilly, William, 456. 

Lions and other animals, forecasting of 
events under veiled allegory of, 456. 

Lockler, Will, last speaker of Cherokee 

language, 386. 
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Lockley, Claymiller, 384. 

Louisiana, French settlers in, 186. 

“Love and Fortune, The Rare Triumphs 
of,”” 463. 

Lowie, R. H., Thirtieth Annual Meeting 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
343-345. 

Lowrie, Henry Berry, famous outlaw in 
South, 385, 386. 

Lumber River, North Carolina, 
camp on, 384. 

Lyly, John, first important English dram- 
atist to use fairies as a theatric device, 
448. 

““Gallathea,”” 454. 
““Mother Bombie,”’ 472, 473, 478. 
play formerly ascribed to, 451, 465. 


canoe- 


McAtee, Mrs., 498, 499, 504. 

““Macbeth,”’ witchcraft scenes in, 482. 

McCorkle, W. A., letter of, about John 
Hardy, 505, 506. 

McMillan, Ham, 385, 386. 

Madness assumed as “‘possession’’ by the 
Elizabethan, 476. 

Magic circle, drawer of a, hung, 468. 

Magic in the Elizabethan drama, 447-485. 

Magician, court, 456. 

Magicians, female, 465. 

in plays of the romance type, 448, 453- 
458. 

medizval, 459, 461, 464. 

practising, in time of Elizabeth, 458-466. 

— motive of, initiated by Marlowe, 485. 

Mailloux, Joseph, 112, 117, 163, 165, 
pl. 2 (following 184). 

Malvolio, character in “Twelfth Night,” 
476, 481. 

Mandingo tale, 422 (29). 

Maniju, lake of, 306, 318, 319. 

Manitoba, French settlements in, 186. 

Plains Ojibwa tales collected in, 280. 

Manners in Charleston, S.C., 378. 
Marlowe, Christopher, ‘Doctor Faustus’ 
of, 448, 440, 461, 462. 
Marston, John, beginning of 

career of, 478, 479. 

““Sophonisba,”’ 482. 

Mason, J. Alden, collection of Porto Rican 
folk-lore by, 193. 
Masque, the, 451, 452, 485. 

“The Fortunate Isles,’’ 466. 

Masque-like court drama long prior to 
Faustus, 463. 

Massicotte, E.-Z., biography of, 3, 4. 

Massicotte, E.-Z. (collector), Chants popu- 
laires du Canada (Premiére série), 
I-89. 

Croyances et dictons populaires des 
environs de Trois-Riviéres (Canada), 
168-175. 

Les remédes d’autrefois, 176-178. 

Matte, A., 89. 

Maudlin, witch who transforms herself 
into a hare, 482. 

May, Thomas, “‘Antigone,’’ 483. 


’ 


dramatic 
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Theresa (ed.), 


Mayer, Quileute Tales, 
251-279. 

Medical quackery, 459, 461, 468, 471, 479. 

**Menaechmi,”’ 475. 

Mephistopheles, 466. 

Merlin, 454-457. 

“*Merry Devil of Edmonton, The,’’ 463. 

“‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ pseudo-fairy 
scene in, 449. 

Metals, transmutation of, 479. 

“‘Metric pattern’’ suggested to be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ metric unit”’ in primitive 
music, 526. 

Michigan, old-time songs in, 189. 

Middle Ages, practising magicians of, 459, 
461, 464. 

Middleton, Thomas, beginning of stage 
career of, 478, 479. 

contrasted with Marlowe, 461. 

earlier forms of plays credited to, 456. 
“*Mad World, My Masters,” 482. 
“Mayor of Queenborough,” 455. 
“Witch,” 483. 

‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 449, 450. 

Midwifery, practice of, 468. 

Minstrels, old, from West Virginia, 497. 

Miracle play, old, performed at Christmas 
in Mexico, 186. 

‘*Misfortunes of Arthur, The,’ 455. 

‘**Misogonus,” play of unproved authorship, 
471. 

Mob, actions of, against Dr. John Dee, 460. 

Month when people meet to ask questions 
and riddles, 226. 

Moon, lady of fecundity, 341. 

Morin, Michel, obituary of, 183, 184. 
“Mother Bombie,” character of, in Lyly’s 
play, seems to be a portrait, 473. 

‘*Mother Redcap,”’ 478. 

“‘Mother Samuel,” 474. 

Mourning-songs, Tahltan, 239. 

Mouth-harp, 497. 

Munday, Anthony, 462, 463, 472. 

Music, folk, recording of, important, 194, 
196. 

Indian, contribution to the study of, 523. 

primitive, plea for accurate system of 
notation of, 524. 

publication of traditional, criticised, 196. 

recording and transcribing of, 523, 525, 
526. 

special signs for, 14. 

Music (notation): 

Big eye, Brer Rabbit, etc., 358, 359. 
Brer Rabbit is a tricky man, etc., 366, 
367. 
Buvons, chantons et rions bien, 62. 
Caréme et Mardi-gras, 32, 33. 
Cartouche et Mandrin, 35, 36. 
Cette aimable tourterelle, 45, 46. 
Damon et Henriette, 15. 
Dans les temps des fétes, 65. 
Ingrate beauté, insensible bergére, 46, 47. 
Je ne veux pas me marier, 54. 
Johnnie Collins, 500. 
L’amour nous méne, 63. 























Music (notation), continued: 
L’enfant-terrible, 88, 89 


L’hirondelle messagére des amours, 
39-41. 

La bergére et le fils du grand seigneur, 
48, 49. 


La bistringue, 66. 

La chanson des mensonges, 74, 75. 

La femme avare et le crucifix, 20. 

La fille qui veut se marier, 53. 

La mariée aux membres postiches, 59. 

La parvenue qui se mire, 5¢—s9. 

La petite souris grise, 67, 68. 

La prison du gourmand, 64. 

La randonnée de la ville de Paris, 68. 

La randonnée du merle, 71, 72. 

Le batiment des innocents, 73, 74. 

Le blasphémateur chatié, 23. 

Le conscrit nouvellement marié, 26. 

Le départ pour le Klondyke, 85. 

Le lendemain des noces, 55. 

Le marchand et le diable, 21, 22. 

Le meurtrier et le capitaine, 24. 

Le nouveau-né noyé par sa mére, 21. 

Le pénitent et l’ivrogne, 27-26. 

Les draveurs de la gatineau, 8L 

Les loups viendront, 50-52. 

Les rafitmans, 83, 84. 

Mon canot d’écorce, 78, 79. 

Notre seigneur, l’avare et la deme, 19. 

Sa beauté a su me charmer, 42 

Silence! il va chanter, 60, 61. 

Sommeilles-tu, ma petite Louson? 

Song of rabbit, 444. 

They are charging Them, 528-:30. 

Two White Buffalo, 526-528. 

Un reméde 4 mon talon, 70. 
Musical instruments, African, 43¢. 

— Sumatran, 325, 328. 
Musicians, heavenly, 334. 
Mythological beings, 351, 352. 

epoch, stories of the pre-human, 

type of Nootka legend, 351. 
Mythology, classic, stock source ior 
masques, 452. 

Elizabethan, 453. 

fairy, in England, 448, 449. 

general aspects of, as viewed by Hewitt, 


44. 


the 


445. 
of witchcraft, group of early plays that 
exemplify, 484. 


Names, Indian, taken from whites, 3. 
Nootka, importance of whaling indicated 
in, 352. 
— mythological 
traditional, 355. 
— of mountains, 354. 
of slaves owned by Nootka chief, 353. 
Nanaa’i, a clan of the Wolf phrétry 
among Tlingit and Tahltan, 235. 
Nativity, date of, 522. 
Natural phenomena. See separate itens 
under Superstitions and beliefs. 
Necromancy, 459, 468. 
Negro folk-tales, American, in English, 397. 


reference implied in 
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Nennius. 455. 
Newfoundland come-all-ye’s, collection of, 
189. 
New Jersey, dialect of descendants of 
original Netherland settlers in, 186. 
North, 342. 
North Carolina folk-lore, 384-393. 
popular tale in, 397. 
Note on the Ground-Hog Myth and its 
Origin, 521, 522. 
Notes and Queries, 
438-444, 521, 522. 
Notes sur la facétie des ‘“‘Trois réves,” 
178-180. 
Notestein, Dr., cited, 474. 
“History of English Witchcraft” by, 
468, 469. 
Notice sur Michel Morin, 183, 184. 
Nova Scotia, sailors’ chanties and other 
songs in, 189. 
Nursery rhyme, a well-known English, in 
Alabama, 397. 
yarns, love of George Peele for, 458. 


176-184, 346-355, 


Oberon, 449-451, 453- 

Old Songs from Clarksburg, W.Va., 1918, 
497-504. 

“‘Old Wives Tale,” 457, 458. 

Oral tradition, 185-187. 


Painting of face, neck, and body by Fan 
women of Southern Kamerun, 429. 

Palmistry, 471. 

Papillon, Mme Narcisse, 27, 53. 

Papillon, W., 35, 85. 

Paracelsus, 459, 460. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews, Folk-Lore of the 
Cherokee of Robeson County, North 
Carolina, 384-393. 

Riddles and Proverbs from the Bahama 
Islands, 439-441. 

Payne, A. C., letter of, concerning John 
Hardy, 508. 

Peele, George, 457, 458. 

and Dekker, Thomas, compared, 458. 
Pendle, Lancashire, sensational case at, 470. 
Pennsylvania, German colony in, 186, 187. 

German oral tradition in, important, 186. 

Perseus, legend of, 454. 

Philosopher’s stone, 459. 

Phrase, folk-lore, in drama: 

Fair enough, and far enough from thy 

fingering, 457. 

Fee, fa, fum, 457. 

Gently dip, but not too deep, 457, 458. 

Hips and haws, and sticks and straws, 

etc., 457. 

Riddle me, riddle me, what's this??457. 

Spread, table, spread, etc., 457. 

Three blue beans in a blue bladder, etc., 

458. 

Pinch, schoolmaster, 476. 

Plains Ojibwa Tales, 280-305. 

Plautus, 475, 476. 

Plays, biblical influence present in early, 

465. 
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Plays, bloody, 449. 
containing figures related to the 
tising magician,” 465. 
containing magic of the romance type, 
few and incidental, 485. 
dealing with conjurers, 479. 
“emissary to earth,” popular relatively 
late, 485. 
fairy, of the Elizabethan period, 448-453, 
484. 
folk-lore, 458, 485. 
of general type of chronicle history, 454, 
455- 
realistic, 485. 
romance type of, 453, 454. 
satiric, 485. 
“topical,”’ 477, 484, 485. 
witchcraft, 483, 484. 
— explanation of, 485. 
— most famous specimens of, in 16th 
and 17th centuries, 447. 
Pleiades, 521. 
Poison, conjuration by means of, 479. 
Poisson, J.-H., 28, 35, 48, 49, 61, 74, 75, 85. 
Poitras, E., 2, 4, 60, 66, 67, 71. 
Port Royal, Dutch and Scandinavian 
settlers in, 188. 
Prophecies attributed to Merlin, 456. 
popularity of magicians’, on the stage, 


‘ 


‘ prac- 


457- 
selling of, 459. 
Proulx, J., 4. 
Proverb, French, 521. 
Proverbs from Southern States, 375. 
Proverbs from the Bahama Islands, 441. 
Proverbs, Geechee, 441, 442. 
Proverbs. See Sayings. 
Psychical research, experiments in, in 
Elizabethan era, 460. 
Psychology illustrated in Tahltan tales, 236. 
Puck, as represented on stage, 450, 451. 


Quackery. See Medical quackery. 

Québec, La deuxiéme séance annuelle de 
la Section de (a Montreal, le 18 Mars 
1919), 181-183. 

Québec, La premiére séance annuelle de la 
Section de, 180-181. 

Queen Mab, 453. 

Quileute Tales, 251-279. 

Quilt, string, illustration of, 388. 

Quilting, patterns and method of, among 
Cherokee of North Carolina, 387, 388. 

Quilting-frame, illustration of, 387. 


Randolph, Thomas, 452. 

Rascals and cheats represented in drama, 
480, 481. 

Raven clan (Katce’de) among Tahltan, 212. 

Raven phratry among Tahltan, origin of 
name of, 207. 

Reade, Simon, 468. 

Realism, expression of, in drama, 476, 477, 
481, 483-485. 

Redwood powder and oil, use of, by Fan 

women, 429. 
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Remédes, les, d’autrefois, 176-178. 
Renaissance, practising magicians flourished 
in abundance during, 459, 463. 
Repentigny, V.-F. de, 2, 3, 15, 21, 26, 27, 
35» 40, 42-45, 48, 50, 53, 55, 56, 62-64, 
68, 81, pl. I? (opp. 184). 
Research Profzssorship in Folk-Lore, 444. 
Reviews, 445, 446, 523-535. 
Rhymes, counting-out: 
Chickery, chickery, my black hen, 377. 
Eeny, miny, miny, mo, 377. 
Henry he is a good fisherman, comp. 
note, 377. 
One’ry, orery, ikery, an, 377. 
“Richard III,’’ 473, 475. 
Richardson, Anna Davis, 497-504. 
Richardson, Clement, 397. 
Riddles and Proverbs from the Bahama 
Islands, 439-441. 
Riddles from North Carolina, 388-390. 
—-— presumably of Negro and Scotch 
sources, 386. 
from Soathern States, 375. 
opening to many, 440 (17). 
Roberts, Helen H., review of Densmore’s 
Tetoa Sioux Music, 523-535. 
transcrptions by, from phonographic 
recoms, 358, 359. 
Robin Goodfellow, 450-453, 471, 472. 
Romance heroical, 453, 454, 457: 
Rome, aacient rites in, linked with Wolf 
priethood, 522. 
“‘Romeoand Juliet,” 450. 
Roostam, the Game-Cock, 306-323. 
Rousselle, Joseph, 2, 3, 19, 20, 23, 24, 42, 
43, 50, 56, 58, 63, 74, 78, pl. I, 3 
(opp. 184). 
Rowley, William, 456. 
“Birth of Merlin,’’ 455, 456. 
Sacrapant’s life-token, in ‘‘Old Wives 
Tele,”’ 457. 
Sacrifices, animal and human, 522. 
“‘Sad Shepherd, The,” 451, 482. 
Samuel, Mother, execution of, 470. 
Sans Foy, Sir Bryan, 454. 
Sapir E., A Flood Legend of the Nootka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, 351-355. 
Saskatchewan, French settlements in, 186. 
Sawyer, Elizabeth, hanging of, 470, 483. 
Sayings, African Negro, 407, 409, 410, 413, 
415, 423-427. 
American Negro, 379, 382. 
Cherokee, 390. 
Sckeltema, J. F., 
Cock, 306-323. 
Sry Nagasary, 324-342. 
Schwab, George, Bulu Tales, 428-437. 
Scettish lore in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
and Canada, 189. 
Sébillot, Paul, death of, 343. 
Se:pent, Flying, 454. 
Seven Folk-Tales from the Sea Islands, 
South Carolina, 394-396. 
Shadwell, Thomas, 481, 482. 
“‘Lancashire Witch,” 481, 484. 


Roostam, the Game- 
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Shakespeare, William, 447, 449, 450, 455, 


473- 

Sheep, West African, when standing still, 
are all of a tremble, 433. 

Shout, the, 378. 

Signs. See Superstitions and beliefs. 

Sinkyone Tales, 346-351, comp. notes 346. 

“Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes,” 454. 

Skinner, Alanson, Plains Ojibwa Tales, 
280-305. 

Slave-names, Nootka, property of family 
descended from chief, 353. 

Smiley, Portia, Folk-Lore from Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, 357-383. 

Smith, James Knox, statement of, concern- 
ing John Hardy, 519, 520. 

Smoking practised by Cherokee women of 

North Carolina, 388. 

Some Play-Party Songs from Eastern 
Illinois, 486-496. 

Song and dance, use of fairies for, in 
bloody play, 449. 

ballads, collection of, sung by West 
Virginia minstrels, 497-504. 

children’s: Good morn-ing Mister Zipp, 
Zipp, Zipp! 439. 

of the humming-bird, 443. 

of rabbit, 444. 

sung on festive occasions by Nootka, 354. 

Songs: come-all-ye’s in Canada, Wisconsin, 

Michigan, and Newfoundland, 189. 

fairy, 450. 

French cradle, 70-72. 

— political, 88, 89. 

popular Canadian, 1-89. 

sailors’ chanties in Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, 
189. 

supposed to be handed down from remote 
times to family representatives, 352. 

whaling, 353. 

Songs (Canada): 

Aventures de marins canadiens, 79, 80. 

Buvons, chantons et rions bien, 62. 

Caréme et Mardi-gras, 32-34. 

Cartouche et Mandrin, 35-39. 

Cette aimable tourterelle, 45, 46. 

Chapleau et son nouveau gouvernement, 
88. 

Damon et Henriette, 15-18. 

Dans les temps des fétes, 65. 

Ingrate beauté, insensible bergére, 46-48. 

Je ne veux pas me marier, 54, 55- 

L’amour nous méne, 63. 


L’enfant-terrible (chanson politique), 
88, 89. 
L’hirondelle messagére des amours, 
39-42. 


La bergére et le fils du grand seigneur, 
48-50. 

La bistringue (danse), 66, 67. 

La chanson des mensonges, 74-78. 

La femme avare et le crucifix, 20. 

La fille qui veut se marier, 53, 54. 

La mariée aux membres postiches, 59, 60. 
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Songs. 


Spirits. 
Spitting, skilful, of Cherokee woman, 388. 
Sry Nagasary, 324-342. 

Starchie case, celebrated, 468. 

Starchie children, case of, 476. 
Steel-driver, Negro hero of modern ballad, 
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La parvenue qui se mire, 56-58. 

La petite souris grise (danse ronde), 67, 
68. 

La prison du Gourmand, 64. 

La randonnée de Ja ville de Paris, 68, 69. 

La randonnée du merle, 71, 72. 

Le batiment des innocents, 73, 74. 

Le blasphémateur chatié, 23. 

Le conscrit nouvellement marié, 26, 27. 

Le départ pour le Klondyke, 85-88. 

Le lendemain des noces, 55, 56. 

Le marchand et le diable, 21, 22. 

Le meurtrier et le capitaine, 24-26. 

Le nouveau-né noyé par sa mére, 21. 

Le pénitent et l’ivrogne, 27-32. 

Les draveurs de la gatineau, 81, 82. 

Les loups viendront, 50-52. 

Les raftmans, 83, 84. 

Mon canot d’écorce, 78, 79. 

Notre seigneur, l’avare et la dame, 19. 

Sa beauté a su me charmer, 42, 43. 

Silence! il va chanter, 60-62. 

Sommeilles-tu, ma petite Louison? 44, 45. 

Un reméde a mon talon (randonnée) 
70, 71. 

Songs (Negro): 

Big eye, Brer Rabbit, etc., 358, 359. 

Brer Rabbit is a tricky man, etc., 366, 
367. 

for deliverance from bear, 360, 361. 

Negro lullaby, 363. 


Songs (Siouan): 


They are charging Them, 528-531. 
Two White Buffalo, 527. 


Songs (West Virginia): 


Down by the Greenwood Side, 503, 504. 

Go saddle up my Milk-White Steed, 504. 

Johnnie Collins, 500. 

The Rich Irish Lady, 502. 

The Song of the Twelve Blessings of 
Mary, 501, 502. 

See Games, game-songs, and amuse- 

ments. 


Sorcerers, 466. 

Sorceress, 475. 

Sorcery, black, 472. 

South Carolina, folk-tales from, 363-370, 


394-396. 

popular tale in Sea Islands, 404. 

riddles from Bahama Islands current 
in Sea Islands, 439. 

See Evil. 


505. 


Stewart, Sadie E., Seven Folk-Tales from 


the Sea Islands, South Carolina, 394- 
396. 


Stikine River, 211, 231, 233. 
Story-telling 


among the Cherokee of 
North Carolina, 390-392. 
Cherokee and Negro styles of, similar, 


390. 
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Sumatra, Malays of Padang Highlands in, 


306. 
— — great talkers, 309. 


Sun, invocation to, 342. 
Supernatural, traffickers in the, 467-478. 
Superstititions and beliefs regarding — 


apparition, 339. 

abscess in ear, 379. 

adder, 381. 

alder, swamp, 392. 

ancestors of present world, 233. 

ancient people, 232. 

animals, 227. 

ants, 380. 

ashes, 383. 

aurora, 231. 

badger, 521. 

bear, 234, 522. 

ground-hog, 521, 522. 

beaver (?), 232. 

beef in conjure cases, 380. 

birthmarks, 312. 

bloed, drop of, on two grains of corn, as 
cure for warts, 393. 

brass copper kept in shoe, 380. 

broom, 391, 393. 

bull, 381. 

cannibals, 232. 

cat, 170, 173, 383. 

— black, 382, 383. 

chicken, young, as cure for rattlesnake- 
bite, 379. 

chicken-manure as cure for scarlet- 
fever, 379. 

clay, yellow, sign of corpse, 392. 

clock, 392. 

clouds, 227, 230. 

clover, 175. 

cockroach, juice from head of, as cure 
for ear-ache, 379. 

color yellow, 392. 

constellation The Dipper, 205, 228, 229, 
233, 234. 

corn-planting, time of, 393. 

corpse, 392. 

country of the dead, comp. notes, 229. 

cricket, 170. 

cross, that marking of, keeps off witches, 
an unfamiliar belief among Cherokee 
of North Carolina, 392. 

cross-eyed woman, 382. 

crowd of people, 392. 

cupping-horn, 379. 

cures in the South, 379. 

daylight, 204, 205. 

death and burial, 381-383, 392, 437- 

dentition, slow, 393. 

Devil, 392. 

diseases, 379, 392. See also remedies. 

dog, 173, 382. 

dollar-weed, 392. 

dreams, 171, 172, 174, 381, 392. 

dress, new, worn at a funeral, 392. 

dwarfs, connected with horses and 
braiding hair of horses, 172. 

eagle, golden, feathers of, lucky, 250. 
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ear-ache, 379. 

earth, 227. 

— tipping of, causes flood, 219, 233. 

earth-mother, comp. notes, 227. 

earthquake, 227. 

elephant putting foot on or into fire, 433. 

fish, 174. 

foreseeing of future, 169, 171. 

frog, 171, 380. 

— as cure for rattlesnake-bite, 379. 

— as remedy for teething child, 379. 

funeral, 381. 

game, 216, 217, 227, 230, 231. 

ghosts, 398. 

giants, 232, 233. 

grain, that pouring out of, delays witches, 
unfamiliar to Cherokee of North 
Carolina, 392. 

grease, use of, in enabling witch to turn 
into anything, 392. 

ground-hog, 393. 

hail, 230. 

hair from head, 380. 

— human, used for bridle and bit, comp. 
note, 391. 

— long, 381. 

horse, 172, 392. 

horse-manure as cure for whooping- 
cough, 379. 

horseshoe, 171. 

hunchback, 169. 

husband, 171, 172, 174. 

keyholes, witches can go through, 392. 

Kanu’gu, prayers to, for fine weather, 
201. 

left or right side, moon seen on, 169. 

lizard in effecting cures, 379. 

looking-glass, 382. See also mirror. 

Lord, witch, by speaking name of, turns 
to natural self, 392. 

love, conjuring in cases of, 380. 

luck, bad, 312, 321, 325, 381, 382. 

— good, 169, 171, 250, 312, 321, 382. 

lumber, new, 392. 

magic, 232. 

magical effect of whaling-song on drifting 
canoe, 353. 

— performances preceding a hunt, 354. 

marriage, 172. 

Milky Way, 229. 

mirror, 392. See also looking-glass. 

money, 381. 

moon, 169, 170, 172, 204, 205, 227, 229 
(comp. notes), 233, 234, 393- 

mountain where Thunder-Bird is sup- 
posed to dwell, 353. 

mourning-dove, 382. 

needles, 380. 

numbers: three, 170, 171, 173, 176-178. 

— seventh child, 170, 177. 

omens, 163, 169, 170, 172-175. 

owl, digdee, 382. 

pelagra, 392. 

people with animal characteristics, 232. 

pepper, 380. 

picture, use of, in conjuring, 380. 
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Superstitions and beliefs, continued: 


pictures, glass-covered, 392. 

pig, 170. 

pigs, time for killing, 393. 

plant that leads one astray, 172. 

poplar-bark as a medicine, 392. 

rain, 227, 230. 

rat, 381. 

rattlesnake, dried skin of, as cure for 
rheumatism, 379. 

— bite of, 379, 392. 

remedies, folk, 176-178, 379, 392, 393- 

rheumatism, 379. 

riddles, 226. 

rooster, 393. 

root-bag, 380. 

salmon, 234. 

salt, 379, 380, 382, 383. 

scarlet-fever, 379. 

seasons, 226. 

semi-human beings, 232. 

service-tree as a protection against 
thunder and spells, 173. 

sexual relations with familiars or the 
Devil, 469. 

signs for lovers, 169. 

— of death, 382. 

— see omens. 

snake in effecting cures, 379-381. 

— bite of, 392. 

snapping-tortoise, will never release any- 
thing it has bitten until it thunders, 
297. 

snow, 230. 

spells, 170, 173. 

spider, 169, 174. 

spirits, evil, 325, 339, 474. 

— familiar, and the Devil, 469. 

— haunting, 471. 

— pretended, possession by, 481. 

— raising of, 459, 474. 

stars, 229. 

sun, 205, 227 (comp. notes), 233, 234. 

— and Holy Bear, 522. 

— and Ground-Hog, 521, 522. 

supernatural beings, red shredded cedar- 
bark offered to, by Nootka, 354. 
— means, whaling-song granted to 
ancestor of Nootka family by, 353. 
— protection of whale-spirit enjoyed by 
Nootka chief, 353. 

teeth, 381. 

teething, 379. 

thunder, 173. 

Thunder-Bird, belt of, able to bestow 
great power, 354. 

time of midnight, 173. 

toad, 170. 

tortoises and turtles have a decided 
preference for bitter and bad-tasting 
things, 436. 

transmigration, 328. 

urine, 230. 

vermin, 381. 

warts, how to remove, 392, 393. 

water, 381. 
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weather, 173-175, 230, 521. 

wedding, 381. 

whale, humpbacked, dorsal fin of sup- 
posed to contain soul or “‘person”’ of 
whale, 352. 

white cloth attached to roof-corners of 
dwelling to attract attention of well- 
disposed deities, 325. 

whooping-cough, 379, 392. 

winds, 224, 230. 

witches, 382, 391, 392. 


Table, Round, 455. 
Tabor, W. T., statement of, concerning 
John Hardy, 506, 507, 509. 
Tahltan Tales, 198-250. 
Tale (West Indian): 
Little Girl, Mama Glau, and Humming- 
Bird, 442 (comp. note), 443. 
Tales, fragments of Cherokee, 391. 
of witches, 391, 392. 
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346. 
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People, 216. 

Raven creates Bear, 220. 
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Raven curtails the Powers of Game, 216, 


217. 

Raven in the Country of the Tahltan, 
211, 212. 

Raven institutes Birth and Death, 206, 
207. 


Raven institutes the Kuwega’n Cere- 
monies, 213-215. 

Raven kills Pitch-Man, 210. 

Raven loses his Nose, 224, 225. 

Raven makes Lakes, 219, 220. 

Raven makes Mud, 220. 

Raven makes the Wolf Women Good- 
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Raven paints the Birds, 208. 

Raven paints his Men for War, 208, 209. 

Raven steals Fire, 218, 219. 

Raven tries to marry a Princess, 210, 
2it. 

Sa’kesada, or the Moon-Boy, 229. 

Story of Ca’kina, 244-246. 

Story of the Dipper Stars, 228, 229. 
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Story of the Sun, 227, 228. 

Story of the Tagish Man; or, Origin of 
the Killer-Whale Crest of the Nanaa’‘i, 
235-237. 

Story of Tengalati’ya, 241, 242. 

The Bad Dog, 243, 244. 

The Birth of Raven, 199, 200. 

The Dog, 243. 

The Four Ghost-Brothers; or, The 
Origin of Cremation, 239-241. 

The Great Flood, 232-234. 

The Milky Way, 229. 

The Origin of Birth and Death, 216. 

The Raven Cycle, 198-226. 

The Tree eats the Bear, 209, 210. 

The Warm and Cold Winds People, 230. 

The Wolf-Dog, 248-250. 

War among the Fishes, 242. 

Wolverene and the Brothers, 248. 

Xe’nda; or, The Man whom the Wolves 
helped, 250. 

Taxtlowe’de, name of Wolf phratry of 
Tahltan, derivation of, 207. 

Teit, James A., Tahltan Tales, 198-250. 

Tenqalati’ya (‘“‘goats painted’’), one of 
the southern head waters of the 
Stikine River, 241. 

(said to mean “‘walked on arrow”’), 242. 

Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, 343-345. 

Thunder-Bird, mountain on which the, is 
supposed to dwell, 353. 

Tison, J.-B.-A., 2, 4, 9, 71, 74, 83. 

Toads, spirits in form of, kept by witch in 
her house, 468, 469. 

Toasts and Other Verses, Southern, 375, 


376. 

Tozzer, Alfred M., report of Treasurer of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, 343, 
344- 

Tradition, origin, of the Tahltan, lacking 
in mythological incidents, 234. 

Treasure, power to discover lost, 468. 

Tremblay, Malvina, Contes de Chicoutimi 
et de la Malbaie, 101-112. 

Tremblay, Marcel, 112, 161, pl. 3 (fol. 
184). 

Tremblay, Marie, 164. 

Tremblay, Mme Octave, I01, 107. 

Trials, accounts of celebrated, in Lancashire 
witch plays, 484. 

witch, 447, 469, 470, 474. 
— in Lancashire, plays based on, 483. 

Tribes or peoples: 

Acadians, 186. 
African, 378. 

— Baronga, 397. 
— Boers, 188. 

— Bulu, 428-437. 
— Bangi, 297. 

— Fan, 429, 430. 
— Negro, of Liberia, 406-427. 
— Zulu, 188. 
Algonkin, 292, 445. 
Athapascan, 348. 















































Athapascan, Sinkyone, 346-351. 

— Tahltan, 211. 

Cherokee (North Carolina), 384-393. 

Chippewa, 523, 524, 533, 535- 

Coast Salish, 199. 

“Croatan,’’ 385, 386. 

Dutch, 188. 

Eskimo, 188. 

French, 188. 

— of Detroit River, 186. 

— of Louisiana, 186. 

— of New England, 187. 

French-Canadians, 186. 

Geechee, 378, 441, 442. 

German, 187, 188, I91. 

German-Canadian, 187. 

Guamachuco, 446. 

Haida, 199, 213. 

Hupa, 346. 

Irish, 189. 

Iroquois, 445, 446. 

Ji’baros, 446. 

Karok, 348. 

Kaska, 199, 250. 

Kwakiutl, 199. 

Kwé’tsiix (‘‘made of dirt’) Indians, 251. 

Makah, 278. 

Malay of Sumatra, 306. 

Menominee, 285, 290, 297. 

Mexicans, 187. 

Nass, 234. 

Negroes, American, 188, 386, 390, b 
394-401, 443, 444, 492, 505-520. ° 

— of Bahama Islands, 439-441. 

— of Jamaica, 441. 

— Portuguese, from Cape Verde Islands, 





397- 
— West Indian, 444. 
Neo-American, 185. 
Nootka of Vancouver Island, 351-355- 
Ojibwa, 280-305, 446. 
Ozette, 276-279. 
Quileute, 251-279. 
Russian, 188. 
Salish, 218, 227. 
Seneca, 445. 
Sinkyone, 346-351. 
Sioux, Teton, 196, 523-535. 
Spanish, 185-188. 
Tagish (Tahltan), 234-237. 
Tahltan, 198-250. 
Tlingit, 198, 199, 201, 213, 234-237- 
Ts’ets’A’ut, 221. 
Tsimshian, 213. 
Ts’isha’ath (from island in Barclay 
Sound), 352. 
Tupi, 446. 
Wyandot, 445. 
Wailaki, 346. 
West Indian, 442, 443. 
Yurok, 348. 
Tritheim, 459, 460. 


Uther Pendragon, 454, 456. 


“Valiant Welshman, The,” 482. 














Vancouver Island, inhabitants of west 
coast of, 351. 
Van Doren, Carl, Some Play-Party Songs 
from Eastern Illinois, 486-496. 
Van Doren, C. L., 487. 
Varuna, god of justice and punishment, 
340, 341. 
Vassar College, research professorship in 
folk-lore at, 444. 
Violin, primitive, 328, 330. 
Violoncello, 328. 
Virginia, folk-tales from, 357-362. 
Vogue, establishment of dramatic, 463. 
extended, for magician, 465. 
of all Elizabethan plays, 485. 
of fairy plays, strong in late 16th century, 
484. 
“Vortigern,”’ 455, 456. 


Walker, H. S., statement of, about John 
Hardy, 510. 

Wardle, H. Newell, Note on the Ground- 
Hog Myth and its Origin, 521, 522. 

Washington, French settlements in, 186. 

Waxen image, conjuring by means of, 472, 
478, 479. 

Webster, beginning of 
478, 479. 

West Virginia, modern ballad 

Hardy" originated in, 505. 
some old songs from, 497-504. 


stage career of, 


“John 
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Whale, humpbacked, distinctive property 
of the Nootka chief, 352. 
Wilson, John, ‘‘ Belphegor,’’ 467. 
“Cheats,” 481. 
Wisconsin, old-time songs in, 189. 
“‘Wisdom of Doctor Dodypoll,” group of 
fairies presented in, 450, 451. 
“Wise men,”’ 468, 480. 
“Wise Woman of Hogsdon,” 468, 478, 481. 
wise woman, difference between, and witch, 
468. 
women, 448, 467, 468, 472, 473, 477- 
— in early English plays usually bor- 
rowed from other literatures, 485. 
“Witch of Edmonton, The,” 484. 
‘Witch of Islington, The,’’ 482. 
Witchcraft and Magic in the Elizabethan 
Drama, 447-485. 
Witches, 467, 477. 
in early English plays usually borrowed 
from other literatures, 485. 
*“Witches’ Sabbaths,”’ belief in, 469. 

Wolf phratry of the Tahltan, origin of 
name of, 207. 
Wolf-Priests, ancient 
over by, 522. 

Wooden image, dancing, 329. 
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